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TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF AN INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM IN A MID-WESTERN INNER-RING SUBURBAN HIGH 
SCHOOL DURING THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS 
CHARLES E. KELLY 
ABSTRACT 
The International Baccalaureate Diploma Program (IBDP) has grown 
exponentially around the world and particularly within the United States over the past 
decade, and numerous studies have been conducted on a wide range of issues related to 
the IBDP and the other three IB Programs—the Primary Years, Middle Years, and 
Career-related Programs. Much of the research, naturally, focuses on student 
achievement within the IBDP and the ways in which the Program benefits students who 
participate. Fewer studies have been done on teacher perceptions of the IBDP. Typically, 
when teacher perceptions are investigated, the focus is on their perceptions of student 
achievement, rather than on teachers’ perceptions of their experience in the IBDP. The 
purpose of this case study was to explore the perceptions and experience of I[B-trained 
teachers who currently teach in the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) or who have taught in 
the program at some point since its implementation in a high school of an inner-ring 
suburb of a medium-sized, Midwestern city in order to understand better the potential 
impact of an IB Diploma Program (IBDP) on teacher attitudes, approach, and pedagogy 
over its first seven years. 
Seventeen IBDP teachers were interviewed for their perceptions of the IBDP 

curriculum, autonomy for teachers, equity for students, and student emotional and 
psychological well-being; in addition, their perceptions of interactions with colleagues 


and other stakeholders, as well as of how their perceptions evolved over the time that 


Vii 


each has spent as an IBDP teacher, were analyzed. Teachers evinced generally positive 
perceptions of the IBDP curriculum, particularly in relation to the Advanced Placement 
(AP) curriculum; they found equity to be an issue that the school and district proactively 
address; they found student stress to be a significant concern, though they felt that it can 
also promote growth; and they conveyed various perceptions of informal interactions 
with colleagues, positive perceptions of interactions with formal IB trainings, students, 
and parents, and generally positive perceptions of interactions with administrators whose 
support and involvement they encourage. An application of symbolic interactionism 
reveals insight into these teachers’ perceptions and helps to show the degree to which the 


teachers’ perceptions are fluid, complex, and varied. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

In 1948, in the aftermath of the Second World War, Marie Therese Maurette 
wrote a handbook for UNESCO, entitled, Js There a Way of Teaching for Peace in which 
she “argue[d] the case for a new kind of geography which puts the students in contact 
with the whole world before they ever see a map of their own country” (Walker, 2008, p. 
21). Here, she also promoted the acquisition of two languages to enable students to access 
“two modes of thought” (Maurette, 1948, as cited in Walker, 2008, p. 122). From her 
work, the International Baccalaureate Program (IB) was conceived and, in 1968, its 
Diploma Program initiated in Geneva. Offered first in private international and national 
schools, but adopted over the decades by state and public-school systems around the 
world (IBO, 2019a), IB has grown exponentially over the past decade: the number of IB 
Programs worldwide increased between 2012 and 2017 by 39.3% (IBO, 2019b). As of 
June 2019, there were 6,659 programs around the world, in 5,088 schools in 156 
countries serving students ages 3 to 19 years in four programs (IBO, 2019b). The Primary 
Years Program (PYP) serves elementary grades from kindergarten through grade four; 


the Middle Years Program (MYP) serves middle grades five to ten; the Diploma Program 


(DP) culminates in the IB Diploma for high school juniors and seniors who complete a 
two-year set of requirements that include coursework in six subject areas (Literature, 
Individuals and Societies, World Language, the Arts, Experimental Science, Maths and 
Computer Science) and Theory of Knowledge, a seventh epistemology course in ways of 
knowing. Outside of coursework, DP students must complete an Extended Essay, a 4000- 
word research essay on a topic not covered in a course, and they must fulfill a 
creativity/action/service component known as CAS that can encompass volunteer work, 
sports and artistic endeavors, event organizing or any number of other extra-curricular 
activities involving service and creative expression. An IB Career-related Certificate 
(IBCC) has also been established to provide access to IB courses for students who focus 
on study related to a specific career (IBO, 2019c). In the U.S. there are currently 1,836 IB 
World Schools: 564 schools offer the Primary Years Program, 664 schools offer the 
Middle Years Program and 945 schools offer the Diploma Program, and 99 offer the 
Career-related Programme (IBO, 2019d). According to the International Baccalaureate 
Organization, the mission of the program is: 
...to develop inquiring, knowledgeable and caring young people who help to 
create a better and more peaceful world through intercultural understanding and 
respect. To this end the organization works with schools, governments and 
international organizations to develop challenging programmes of international 
education and rigorous assessment. These programmes encourage students across 
the world to become active, compassionate and lifelong learners who understand 


that other people, with their differences, can also be right (BO, 2019e). 


The goal is for IB students to become internationally minded, equipped with global 
awareness that propels them toward active, responsible citizenship after graduation, 
inspired to apply their education toward a more peaceful, understanding world (Hill, 
2007, p. 32). 

Research into IB has attempted to keep pace with the growing program. Studies 
have typically focused on IB students. Some have compared the IBDP program favorably 
to other advanced secondary programs, such as Advanced Placement, for both generally 
high-achieving students and for the gifted/talented learner (Byrd, Ellington, Gross, Jago, 
& Stern, 2007; Hertberg-Davis, Callahan, & Kyburg, 2006). Another has documented 
wide-ranging positive outcomes for participants in the areas of academic performance, 
probability of graduation and college attendance (Saavedra, 2011). Research has shown a 
positive correlation between participation in IB and attitudes toward learning (Wilkinson 
& Hayden, 2010), emotional, psychological, and social well-being (Clark Foust, 
Hertberg-Davis, & Callahan, 2009; Shaughnessy, Suldo, Hardest, & Schaffer, 2006; Tan 
& Bibby, 2011), and preparation for and performance in post-secondary studies in college 
(Taylor & Porath, 2006). While studies such as these have focused on the high-achiever 
in both AP and IB, other studies demonstrate the potential efficacy of IB for minorities, 
urban, and lower socio-economic status students (Kyburg Dickson, 2007; Kyburg, 
Hertberg-Davis, & Callahan, 2007; Mayer, 2008). Statistics abound to support the 
success rate of IB. Since Chicago Public Schools introduced the DP into 12 high schools 
serving mostly low income, minority students with little or no family history of college- 
going in the 1990’s, research has found that DP graduates were more likely to enroll in 


college, and in selective colleges, to stay enrolled and to perform better than similar non- 


DP graduates (Coca, Johnson, Kelley-Kemple, Roderick, Moeller, Williams, & Moragne, 
2012, as cited in IBO, 2015). A research study from Canada analyzed the effects of the 
Extended Essay on students’ level of research abilities and found that IB graduates rated 
themselves as having greater self-efficacy when it came to inquiry learning and perceived 
themselves as less prone to equate learning with memorization than were non-IB 
graduates. IB graduates also reported their work on Extended Essay helped them to meet 
the academic demands of college coursework (Aullis & Pelaez, 2013, as cited in IBO, 
2015). As the IB Program grows, more research is being done to document its various 
successes and perceived limitations. 

One area of research that has been under-studied is the way in which the teachers 
enlisted to teach IB courses feel about the IB Program and their participation in it—about 
their perceptions and their experience in itself. As they receive training in its methods and 
assessment and modify their own curricula and approaches to participate in a program 
that externally assesses up to 75% to 80% of student work (Witte, 2019) and monitors 
their curricular choices and classroom activities, teachers formulate a variety of 
opinions—some more positive, some more tempered—about their roles. While research 
in student outcomes in regard to IB is readily available, studies of teacher perceptions is 
still an area open for exploration. Introducing the International Baccalaureate Program 
into a school district can be an exciting development, one to which teachers look forward 
with enthusiasm and pride. Yet it can have a polarizing effect as well. During the move to 
IB, teachers can find themselves in groups of supporters on one side, opponents on the 
other, and a host of those in between who are trying to absorb and understand the 


workings and the impact of such a program on their schools. Exploring teacher 


perceptions of the transition to and inauguration of the IB Program is valuable in its own 
right; considering as well that a teacher’s attitude can play a great role in a student’s 
academic success, research into teacher perceptions of IB will be beneficial in myriad 
ways. 
History of IB in the District 

The IB Program is growing in popularity, and it has received much good press 
over the past decades. It might, therefore, come as a surprise that school districts that 
move to adopt the program often encounter a degree of reluctance from various 
stakeholders. For a number of reasons, the teachers at the heart of a district’s efforts can 
be among those who approach the new program warily. Prudently cautious about 
replacing approaches which already work well, frustrated to learn of intricate procedural 
and curricular changes that go along with IB, hesitant to become involved with what 
might be perceived as an elitist curriculum that serves already advantaged students, aware 
of the high cost of the IB program to individual student participants and to the district at 
large, and perhaps somewhat suspicious of change, some teaches may be initially slow to 
jump on the IB bandwagon. Questions concerning the impact that IB will have within 
their own classrooms and in their school may leave some unsettled. On the other hand, 
teachers may be excited by the move to IB and see in the program a forward-thinking 
move by their district to add rigor to the curriculum, to explore another way to address 
the achievement gap, to connect their school to a web of IB schools across the world, and 
to embrace a more global perspective on learning. Supporters of IB who focus on the 
very positive aspects of the program may find themselves suddenly ill at ease in faculty 


rooms among those who observe and, perhaps, voice concerns. Some may feel that 


monies allotted to IB might be better directed to stem growing class sizes or to initiate 
programs directed at academically under-achieving students. Some may perceive their 
autonomy as teachers being impinged upon by the IB organization that oversees 
classroom activities to a degree and evaluates a good deal of the student work externally. 
Others may question the adoption of yet another program geared toward advanced 
curricula for students who already receive a good deal of academic attention. 

The program is expensive. The fees for a district such as the one in this study that 
offers the three main facets of the IB Program—the Primary, Middle, and Diploma 
Programs—was $24, 176.00 for the 2018-2019 school year, marked down with a 
discount from IB from $30,220.00 for being a continuum school with all three programs 
(IBO, 2019f). Added to this is the significant cost involved in sending teachers for 
training that promotes a more global perspective, to [B-approved locations around the 
U.S. and the world. In addition, as of September 2018, each Diploma student paid 
registration, per subject, and core fees totaling $1033.00 over their junior and senior years 
to participate in the IBDP (IBO, 2019g). The cost to actually implement the IB Program 
can be exponentially higher, as schools budget in the cost of coordinator salaries, updates 
to libraries, labs and other facilities, as well as initial authorization fees, and others costs. 
While the price of the program can be prohibitive, particularly for districts in 
underfunded urban areas, still more inner-city schools are looking to IB, and seeking 
grants and other means to fund it, in order to improve their students’ chances for 
academic success in high school and beyond. Schools that decide to allot the money 
needed to adopt IB see the program as an investment that will pay off in myriad ways for 


their students, faculty, and districts and as more than worth the costs. 


Researching this area of teacher perceptions of IB and, more specifically, the IB 
Diploma Program (IBDP) is a “next-step” in a progression for me. I have taught various 
levels of English at the high school in this study, and for almost ten years before the 
implementation of the IBDP, I had taught senior Advanced Placement (AP) Literature 
among my other courses. I became involved in the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) at the 
high school in question when I was asked by the faculty member who became the 
program coordinator to teach an IB Language A: Literature course. It was a logical step 
to become a teacher of an IBDP Literature course, since IB courses are often offered side 
by side (and compared and contrasted) with the AP Program courses. I had heard about 
the IB Program and thought of it as a respected and “up-and-coming” academic program 
though I had no specific prior knowledge of the program. I had even asked in my 2001 
job interview at the school if they had considered adopting the IB program, and I was 
somewhat surprised to hear they had not yet done so. It was with a sense of excitement 
that I accepted what I saw as an opportunity to teach in the IBDP, once the authorization 
process was underway. I was equally excited when asked to become the Coordinator of 
the Extended Essay, a student research essay requiring IBDP students to develop a 4000- 
word essay from a research question of their choosing, completed outside of their regular 
coursework. My initial reaction, then, when asked to become an IBDP teacher was 
enthusiastic and forward-looking. I was surprised as the first year of the IBDP unfolded 
to find the various responses on the part of the faculty, in their reception of the program. I 
learned as others learned to consider aspects of the program with a critical eye. Out of 
this initial experience of listening to the views of others toward IB and of looking at the 


program from all angles, this research was born. 


In the Mid-western, inner-ring suburban high school where the research took 
place, the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) is now ending its seventh year. Yet the district 
offers the IB Program at three main levels, from kindergarten, through middle school, and 
through the high school Diploma Program which actually awards the IB diploma. 
Teachers, administrators, students, and other stakeholders have moved through the 
implementation stage of the three main levels of IB: the Diploma Program (DP), the 
Primary Years Program (PYP), and the Middle Years Program (MYP) in that order. Until 
2010 when the administration announced that the district would introduce the Diploma 
Program beginning in 2011, teachers were generally unaware of the impending move 
toward becoming an IB district. The administration had been planning to initiate the IB 
Diploma Program (IBDP) for a period of time, yet the announcement to begin IB left 
some teachers feeling that the move to the IBDP was sudden without enough of a process 
of discussion involving faculty. Initially, the high school was, perhaps, most directly 
affected by the change, since the Diploma Program involves junior- and senior-level high 
school students. Faculty at the primary and middle school levels also developed opinions 
about the program and its implementation. As teachers worked arduously to implement 
and embrace IB, the implementation evoked both positive reactions and concerns from 
numbers of stakeholders—teachers and counselors, parents, students, and concerned 
residents. The concerns, as well as some of the hopes about IB, were voiced in a report by 
an independent group that referred to themselves as a “working group” of parents, 
teachers, and students in 2011: 

IB is an expensive way to do things which School Districts should have been 


leading and managing all along. In the end, only a few children may select high 


school ‘IB’ courses over AP or other choices. The likely small number of students 
participating is hardly adequate cost justification for the IB program. On the other 
hand, the benefit of IB is likely a systematic benefit for the District, the 
Principals, and the children. Perhaps IB helps leader and managers catch-up with 
systemic responsibilities and performance...How much is it worth for our Schools 
to have the ‘cachet’ of being an IB school?...Once again, will IB close the 
Achievement Gap?” (Guinness, 2011) 
The group that put forth this document was comprised of stakeholders associated with the 
schools, but was not officially commissioned by the district. These reflections express the 
caution with which IB was received by some in the district as it moved toward becoming 
authorized as an IB school. The district has since assimilated IB as part of its identity and 
proudly describes itself as one of only a relatively small number of public districts in the 
U.S. to offer IB at every grade level. Over the past seven years, the attitudes of teachers 
have shown signs of evolving. As faculty have come to understand more about IB and its 
impact, the feeling of discomfiture for some at its inception has, perhaps, given way to a 
range of feelings, from resignation that the program is here to stay, to embracing the IB 
for its many positive components, to continuing to question and offer critiques of the 
program in operation. This development in teacher attitudes has been influenced by the 
district’s decision to initiate the Primary Years Program (PYP) from grades pre- 
kindergarten through grade 4 and then to add the Middle Years Program (MYP) from 


grades 5 through 10 within the first five years of inaugurating the IBDP (See Table I). 


Table I. 


Dates of Authorization and/or Implementation of Levels of IB Programs 


IB PYP: Grades K-4 IB MYP: Grades 5-10 IB DP: Grades 11-12 

Authorized and Authorized in 2015 Authorized in 2010 
implemented in K-4 and implementation Implemented in 2010 

schools by 2013 process underway Graduated 1st cohort in 2012 


Source: Compiled from School Data by IBDP School Secretary 


Each of the three programs of the IB is complex, bringing a host of changes to the 
curriculum. The requirements differ from primary to middle to high school, but within 
the IBDP teachers must generally adhere to certain requirements of the IB: they must 
prepare students for prescribed assessments and must use IB rubrics to score those 
assessment considered “internal,” or graded by the classroom teacher rather than sent 
outside the school for scoring. In the Language A: Literature courses, teachers must 
choose works from prescribed reading lists. In addition, within the IBDP (though not in 
the PYP or MYP), a substantial percentage of summative assessments are “externally” 
assessed—that is, sent to other areas of the country or the world to be evaluated by IBDP- 
trained evaluators without a direct connection to the students they evaluate. Even those 
assessments that are internally assessed are moderated by IB, so that scores given out to a 
particular group by the classroom teacher may be raised or lowered across the board by 
IBDP evaluators who have read or listened to a limited number of student examples sent 
with the teacher’s evaluation. If an IBDP moderator listens to eight examples from a class 
of Language A: Literature students’ oral commentaries and feels that the teacher has 
scored too stringently or too leniently, the moderator will raise or lower all students’ 
scores by the same number of points accordingly. A teacher who has given a high score 
on this assignment of 28/30, for example, may find that the moderator has lowered this to 


a 25/30 and lowered all other students’ scores across the board by the same three points. 
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Likewise, a Language A: Literature teacher may find that an IBDP examiner has raised 
all of his/her students’ scores by a set number of points. 

In the MYP teachers must present each unit according to a model set by the MYP 
program. This involves coordinating with other teachers in the particular subject area so 
that all are teaching around the same “Key” and “Related” Concepts, the same 
“Statement of Inquiry” and “Inquiry Questions,” using a set of texts and the same 
summative assessments, and evaluating according to a standard IB rubric, which differs 
in form from those that many teachers have typically used. In some cases, then, teachers 
may feel the need to evaluate assessments twice—once according to their own rubric, and 
again according to the required IB rubric. 

Teachers at all levels—the PYP, the MYP, and the DP—may need to modify their 
approaches, subject-area content, and evaluation to align with requirements set by IB. 
The IB rationale for this degree of uniformity is sensible and clear: a program offered in 
nations around the world that emphasizes a global perspective needs a degree of 
homogeneity in its approaches and procedures, so that students in IB, whether in India, 
England, Chile, or another country, share similar experiences and a similar degree of 
rigor—that they share their education in common. For teachers, particularly American 
teachers accustomed to a degree of independence in their approaches, the uniformity may 
be a challenge to embrace. 

The district in this study has undergone a well-documented struggle toward racial 
and economic equity for its students. The city itself has transformed itself over decades 
from a community built on a carefully conceived plan to attain homogeneity through 


racial and economic exclusivity to one that worked to welcome integration and diversity. 
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Until the late 1940s strict racial and religious covenants and deed restrictions worked to 
monitor who moved into the neighborhoods, but after the mid-1950s when the first 
African-American family moved in, the city undertook a multi-phase effort to make 
racial and economic diversity its mission. This effort was adopted by the school district 
which, over the years, has established various programs such as a program to support and 
guide academically achieving African American students. Administrators and teachers in 
the IB Diploma Program have promoted an outreach that encourages minority and low- 
SES students to participate—an important consideration in a school where 61% of the 
students in 2016-17 were minority (with 50% Black and another 6% multi-racial) and 
35% were considered economically disadvantaged (Citation not included for 
confidentiality purposes—please consult author if needed). The high school has 
maintained an open-admissions policy into the IBDP, so that any student who feels 
motivated can try for the diploma, regardless of past GPA, as long as pre-requisites are 
completed. Fees are waived and subsidized by the school for students who cannot afford 
to pay. Like other advanced programs in general, the IB Diploma Program has not 
attracted minority students, and particularly African American students, to a degree 
proportionate with the overall student body, and the rate of achieving the IB diploma has 
not yet quite equaled that of European American students. The figures for the academic 
years of 2016-17 and 2018-19 show that progress in this area is not necessarily linear (see 


Table II). 
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Table II. 


Number of IBDP Students by Gender and Ethnicity from 2012 to 2018 


Year Male Students Female Students 


European African Other European African Other 
American American Minorities American American Minorities 
k Tr FL DP T FL DP T FL DP FL DP T FL DP T FL DP 


CPA oo i @ © O O O/T TO 2 O09 © OD © 
0 3S ORO R SO ie Oe) 


los | 3) 1 1 1 


2015 14 0 12 0 0 0 2 0O mn) 4 0) SO 1 0 oO O 
2016 570) 6) OR ORO Re eee OMe | 6. 0) 2 oa 2 3 0 3 
2017 |B 0) 3) 2 Oe ee) 1 0 14 3 #1 2 2 1 2 
2018 6 O 4 3 Oo tl oO Q i 2 il i 2 1 


*T = Total Number of IB Diploma Students in category / FL = Free/Reduced Lunch / DP = Diploma Received 


Source: Compiled from School Data by IBDP School Secretary 


The table shows the trajectory of the past seven graduating classes. A look at the past 
three years highlights the lack of a consistently linear movement in terms of achievement 
and it reveals that minority enrollment in the IBDP, as in other advanced programs, does 
not reflect the overall enrollment of the high school. For example, in the DP class of 
2016, of the 34 students eligible for the diploma, 11 were minority students: 5 were 
African American and 6 were other minorities. Among the minority students, 2 of the 5 
African-Americans achieved the diploma. Of the remaining minority students 5 of the 6 
achieved the diploma. Of the 23 non-minority students, 18 achieved the diploma. Out of 
the 34 total students, 25 received the IB diploma. Thus: 

e 40% of African American students achieved the IB diploma, while 

e 83% of minority students other than African Americans achieved the diploma, 


and 
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e 78% of European American students achieved the diploma. 
In the DP class of 2017, of the 40 students eligible for the diploma, 8 were minority 
students: 5 were African American and 3 were other minorities. Among the minority 
students, 4 of the 5 African-Americans achieved the diploma. Of the remaining minority 
students all 3 of the 3 achieved the diploma. Of the 32 non-minority students, 22 
achieved the diploma. Out of the 40 total students, 29 received the IB diploma. Thus 
e 80% of African American students achieved the IB diploma, while 
e 100% of minority students other than African Americans achieved the 
diploma, and 
e 69% of European American students achieved the diploma. 
In the DP class of 2018, of the 37 students eligible for the diploma, 8 were minority 
students: 5 were African American and 3 were other minorities. Among the minority 
students, 0 of the 5 African-Americans achieved the diploma. Of the remaining minority 
students, 1 of the 3 achieved the diploma. Of the non-minority students, 23 achieved the 
diploma. Out of the 37 total students, 24 received the IB diploma. Thus 
e 0% of African American students achieved the IB diploma, while 
e 33% of minority students other than African Americans achieved the diploma, 
and 
e 79% of European American students achieved the diploma. 
The success rate (those who achieved the IB diploma) in the previous years for African 


American, Minority, and Non-minority are, respectively (see Table III). 
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Table IIL. 


Percentage of IBDP Students Receiving Diploma from 2012 to 2018 by Ethnicity and 
Gender 


African Other European 
America Minoritie American 


n S Gender 
Males (number) Females (number 

2012 0% N/A 771% 82% (11) 57% (14) 
2013 0% 75% 100% 80% (5) 89% (9) 

2014. 75% 100% 68% 67% (9) 74% (19) 
2015 33% 50% 82% 81% (16) 71% (17) 
2016 40% 83% 78% 80% (10) 71% (24) 
2017 80% 100% 69% 69% (16) 75% (24) 
2018 0% 33% 79% 40% (4) 74% (20) 


Note: Compiled from School Data by IBDP School 
Secretary 


The tables reveal that the IB program has faced a challenge in attracting African 
American and minority students into the program and in finding ways, in compliance 
with IB, to help these students consistently achieve the IB diploma. Yet it also shows that 
progress, though inconsistent and stronger in some years than in others, can be made 
toward these ends. Data over the next few years will need to be monitored to determine if 
a pattern is emerging. It must be acknowledged as well that “success” in IB is measured 
by more than simply achieving the IB diploma. Participating in the program to any 
degree--whether one makes partial progress in IB and then withdraws, or finishes the full 
two years without achieving the diploma, or actually achieves the diploma—these can 
each be seen as a mark of real academic and personal success. That the results of the first 


seven IB graduating classes are somewhat inconsistent may be an indication that it is still 
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early to reach any definitive conclusions about the rate for any one aggregate of students 
to achieve the IB diploma. 

In adopting the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) and opening it to any student who 
wishes to participate, the district in this study has taken a further step in its mission to 
maintain a school system that promotes both rigorous academics and diversity, while 
emphasizing inclusion for its students. Yet it is clear that, as has been the case over the 
last decades, the district faces challenges as it continues to work toward making its 
mission a reality. Over the past seven years, the district has been in a state of flux for 
various reasons, from an increase in state testing to implementing the three levels of the 
IB program, to changes in its administration. While the faculty of the high school have 
made strides in accepting and embracing its IB Program, there remains an understandable 
posture among some to question the program and its place in the district. 

Statement of the Problem 

Stewart (2016) emphasizes what the literature reviewed in this study shows: that 
research on teacher perceptions has tended to focus on teacher perceptions of students 
and on how teachers and student perceptions intersect (p. 35), rather than on teacher 
perceptions in themselves. She notes studies that have explored teacher perceptions of 
their relationships with students, of their own classroom behaviors, and of their classroom 
environment (Kiuru et al., 2012; Murray et al., 2008; Wubbels et al., 1992). Studies such 
as these demonstrate the importance of teacher perceptions: how teachers perceive their 
students, their interactions with students, their own actions in the classroom, and other 
factors. Research underscores the value of understanding teacher perceptions. Yet few 


studies have investigated the role of teacher perceptions in themselves. And while 
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numerous studies have been conducted to explore the experience and perceptions of 
students in the IB Diploma Program (IBDP), few studies have examined the experience 
and perceptions of teachers who teach in the program. The studies that do focus on 
teacher perceptions in IB (Culross & Tarver, 2007; 2011; Sutton Jones, 2014) delve 
primarily into the perceptions teachers have of the student experience in the program and 
of the quality of the program itself, placing somewhat less emphasis on the teachers’ 
perceptions of their own experience of teaching and on the ways that teacher perceptions 
evolve over the course of time that they teach in the IBDP. Important considerations, 
then, point to the need for a study of teacher perceptions and experience in IB and the 
IBDP and to explore what contributes to their perceptions and to the development of their 
perceptions over time. When introduced into the inner-ring suburban school district 
where this study occurred, the IB Program evoked positive and negative reactions on the 
part of the faculty; while some faculty members welcomed the program, others resisted, 
and still others felt some confusion, based at least in part on concerns about the effects of 
IB on the school, the rate at which it was implemented, the finances involved, and 
numerous other considerations. This study explored teacher perceptions of their 
experience in teaching in the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) over the seven years since the 
IBDP was implemented in the district, particularly but not exclusively, in relation to the 
IB curriculum, teacher autonomy, equity for students, and student emotional and 
psychological well-being; the study also focused on teacher perceptions of interactions 
with colleagues, students, and other stakeholders and how their perceptions of these 


facets of the IBDP have evolved over the time they have taught in the Program. The 
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study addresses the gap in research in this area and contributes to the general 
understanding of the impact of IB on the schools that offer the DP program. 

This study used as its framework the theory of symbolic interactionism, a theory 
spear-headed by Herbert Blumer which holds that a person’s perceptions and experiences 
are formed by and emerge out of an interpretive process of interaction with others and 
with the world at large (Blumer, 1969, p. 2). According to this view, individuals form 
meanings out of social interactions and then ascribe those meanings to objects in their 
experience in a continual and fluid process of interpreting experience based on their 
perceptions of their environment (p. 5). In this way, our perceptions, and then our 
experience, emerge over a period of time from how we interact with others, our 
environment, and myriad elements of our daily lives. The study focused on the ways that, 
like any person within any experience, the IBDP teacher has continually formed and 
transformed meaning as he or she has experienced an event or engages in a behavior 
(Blumer, 1969, p. 5). This research was interested in the perceptions and experience of 
teachers in the IBDP; and it explored the degree to which teachers’ perceptions of the 
IBDP have been formed and shaped over their time in the program through a process of 
interpretation influenced in part by their interactions with colleagues, students, and other 
IB stakeholders, as well as with the environment in the high school and district. This 
theoretical framework adds a deep and insightful dimension to the studies that have been 
done on the IB Program and on teacher perceptions of the program. 

Purpose of Study 
The purpose of this case study was to explore the perceptions and experience of 


[B-trained teachers who currently teach in the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) or who have 
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taught in the program at some point since its inception in an urban/suburban high school 
in an inner-ring suburb of a medium-sized, Midwestern city in order to better understand 
the potential impact of a newly implemented IB Diploma Program (IBDP) on teacher 
attitudes, approach, and pedagogy. The IBDP is made up of a hexagon of six subject 
areas: Language A: Literature (English), World-language, Individuals and Societies 
(Social Science), Experimental Sciences, Maths and Computer Sciences, and the Arts, as 
well as a required course in epistemology called “Theory of Knowledge.” The 
participants in this study are comprised of teachers from each of the six IBDP subjects, as 
well as from the Theory of Knowledge (TOK) epistemology course, who are currently 
teaching in the program or who have taught in the program at some point since its 
inception. 

The study explored four aspects of IB teachers’ experience and perceptions of the 
IBDP: the IB approach and curriculum, teacher autonomy, equity for students, and 
student emotional and psychological well-being; the study also focused on teacher 
perceptions of interactions with colleagues, students, and other stakeholders as well as on 
the evolution of their perceptions regarding the above four domains and how their 
interactions with others evolved. These insights from the various participants provide a 
point of reference for understanding the role of teacher attitudes toward and experience of 
the IBDP on student achievement in the program. 

A goal of this study was to provide teachers of IB with a means of sharing their 
perceptions, ideas, and opinions of IB and of their role within the IB Diploma Program 
(IBDP). The study considered teacher perceptions of all IBDP students, but a primary 


focus was on perceptions of students typically under-represented in advanced programs— 
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minority students and low-SES students. Another area of interest was the role that 
interactions with others have on teacher perceptions, such as: interactions and sharing on 
a daily basis with colleagues, students, and stakeholders. Research has explored the 
benefits of teacher collaboration and collegiality and the part they play in helping 
teachers understand their work, their roles, and their students (Goddard, Godddard, & 
Tschannen-Moran, 2007; Owen 2005; Retallik & Butt, 2004). The type of teacher 
interactions emphasized in this study included various formal collaborations, such as 
professional development workshops, department meetings, curriculum planning 
meetings and others. However, of great interest to this study was the kind of informal 
interactions in which teachers engage while sharing a planning period in the department 
office, talking in the hall about their courses while waiting for classes to begin, talking 
over lunch in the faculty dining room—and other forms of communication that take place 
each day outside of set collaborative time or formal professional development activities. 
This type of interaction has been termed “naturally occurring peer consultation” and 
includes collegial encounters between teachers that are “spontaneous, timely, and 
unstructured” interactions in which teachers “intuitively” share with one another about 
their work (Blasé & Blasé, 2006, pp. 20-21). The district in this study has a long and 
documented tradition of stakeholders who strongly support the education of their schools 
and their students, so teacher interactions with students and other stakeholders was 
explored as well. That the IB Program in this study has grown to be stable and thriving 
over the past seven years is significant: the teacher participants in this study included 
those who were with the IB Program from its outset and those who joined the IBDP at 


various points as the program was growing, evolving and becoming more established. 
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Research Questions 

The research questions that this study explored are the following: 

1. What is the experience and perceptions of the IB Diploma Program for current 
and former IB teachers in a district now at the end of its seventh year of 
offering the IBDP, particularly but not exclusively, in terms of the IB 
approach and curriculum, teacher autonomy, equity for students, and 
emotional and psychological well-being of IBDP students? 

2. How have interactions with colleagues, students, administration, family, and 
other stakeholders, influenced IBDP teachers’ experience and perceptions of 
the IB Program? 

3. How have the experience and perceptions of teachers in the IB Diploma 
Program evolved over the period of time that they have taught IBDP courses? 

These questions are important in understanding teacher experience in the IB Diploma 
Program (IBDP), as well as how teachers’ perceptions of and attitudes toward the IB 
Program evolve over time. The questions address components of IB which are significant 
for teachers. The IB Diploma Program (IBDP) requires teachers in each subject area 
follow a prescribed curriculum in each subject area; a switch to IBDP may require 
teachers in a given subject area to re-configure what they teach and how they approach 
the subject. Teachers and schools also report to IB in various ways; for example, 
summative assessments in the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) are prescribed by IB and 
standard for any given course in a given subject area, across the thousands of schools that 
offer the IBDP. The program is costly, for both the individual student and the district, and 


particular cohorts of students are typically underrepresented in advanced programs, such 
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as IB, which is by nature somewhat exclusive; so, questions of equity arise in terms of 
minority students and low-SES students. Though research shows that the IB programs at 
every level have increased in number in Title I schools and that the minority students in 
the IBDP enroll in college at the same rate as non-IBDP students (Gordon, Vanderkamp, 
& Halic, 2015), it has also been shown that IBDP programs themselves are less diverse 
than the general school populations of schools that offer the program (May & Perna, 
2011). So, while IB is being increasingly offered at more racially and economically 
diverse schools, the DP program itself, like other academically advanced programs, is not 
attracting as proportionate a diversity of minority and low-SES students as those general 
school populations. 

Because IB places great demands on students and can contribute to the stress they 
feel as the make their way toward graduation, this study is interested in teacher 
perceptions of the emotional and psychological well-being of students in the IBDP. 
Research has shown that students in the IBDP, as well as in other advanced programs, do 
experience increased degrees of emotional and psychological stress, but that the students 
feel they can manage both academically and socially despite the increased stress level 
(Clark Foust, Hertberg-Davis, & Callahan, 2009). Other research has shown that students 
in the IBDP have fared emotionally and psychologically as well as or better than their 
general education peers (Shaunessy, Suldo, Hardesty, & Shaffer, 2006; Suldo & 
Shaunessy-Dedrick, 2013). 

Research has explored the role that collaboration and collegiality among teachers 
plays in their development and their own learning as professionals (Harris & Anthony, 


2001). This study investigated the effect of this formal and informal collaboration and 
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“collegiality” among teachers in the IBDP and examined the impact of this teacher-to- 
teacher interaction on the perceptions and experience of teaching in the IBDP. Because 
the IB Program in the district in this study evolved from one that left stakeholders both 
excited and cautious, with various concerns, to one that has become stable and thriving, 
this study was also interested in how teachers’ perceptions of the IBDP have evolved 
over time. 

Significance of the Study 

The significance of this study emerges from the gap in the literature around 
teacher perceptions of participation in the IBDP. Although more and more research is 
being conducted on the IB Program, studies have tended to focus on student achievement. 
Teacher perceptions, when documented, have tended to focus on teacher perceptions of 
student achievement. This study increases the understanding of the IBDP by focusing on 
teacher perceptions in themselves. A program like the IBDP succeeds in part because of 
the attitudes, approach, and work of the teachers involved. Because teachers do their jobs 
without attracting attention to their efforts, their experiences are not always taken into 
consideration. This study, in shedding light on the perceptions and experiences of 
teachers, helps to fill in the gap in literature in this area. 

The high school in this study began offering the IBDP to students in 2010; its first 
graduating class was the class of 2012. Exploring the perceptions and experience of IB 
Diploma Program teachers now that the program is graduating its seventh IBDP cohort 
provides a valuable means of helping to fill the gap in research in the area of what it 
means to be a teacher in the IBDP. It helps round out the research that has been done, so 


much of which centers on the experience of IB students. The study also serves as a guide 
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to other districts that are considering participation in IB and to other teachers who are 
considering teaching in the Program. Importantly as well, this study gives a platform to 
teachers to express their perceptions and share their experiences. Teachers are 
stakeholders central to the successful implementation and managing of demanding 
programs such as the IBDP, and their insights should be acknowledged and documented. 
Research into understanding how teachers perceive and experience aspects of IB, such as 
the IB curriculum, teacher autonomy within the program, and equity for students is a 
powerful means of helping ensure student success in the IB. 
Limitations of the Study 

One limitation of the study is that I am both the researcher and a participant in the 
IB Diploma Program (IBDP), as a teacher of 12" grade Diploma Program (DP) students 
and as the Coordinator of the Extended Essay (EE). By framing the study as an auto- 
ethnographic case study, Iam embracing this limitation and seeing my dual role as an 
opportunity to deepen my understanding of what it means to participate as an IB teacher 
in the IBDP. Birks, Chapman, and Francis (2008) have observed that “[t]he very nature 
of qualitative research requires the researcher to assume a reflexive stance” (p. 69). As a 
research method, autoethnography values the researcher’s personal experience as a means 
to describe and understand a culture’s experiences, values, and beliefs and makes use of 
self-reflection (reflexivity) to explore intersections of the self and the larger social group 
(Adams, Holman Jones, & Ellis, 2015). The auto-ethnographer attempts to show how 
participants are engaged in a process of “figuring out what to do”—a process of 
interpreting their experiences in order to reach understanding of them and to create a 


meaning out of them (Adams et al., 2015). Anderson (2006) uses the term “analytic 
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autoethnography” to describe an autoethnographic approach in which the researcher is a 
full member in the research group or setting and dedicated to using theory to understand 
more general social phenomena (p. 373). Analytic ethnography 1s an apt descriptor for the 
methods employed in this study. 

Three steps were taken to ensure that the challenge of subjectivity enhanced, 
rather than unduly biased, the results of the study: First, a reflexive journal was kept 
throughout the research process. Ortlipp (2008) notes various ways in which reflective 
journaling enables a researcher to “make visible...the constructed nature of research 
outcomes” and to understand better one’s own assumptions, beliefs, values, and 
subjectivities (p. 695) in order to build a more concrete research trail and to create a more 
transparent research process (p. 696). The research journal incorporated both field notes 
and reflexive memoing to provide a means both of allowing subjectivities to surface and 
of reflecting on them, so that any biases could be explored and clarity achieved. 
Borrowing from Birks, Chapman, and Francis (2008), reflexive memoing was done 
throughout the entire research process, in three categories: operational memos detailed 
the steps taken in initiating and conducting the research; coding memos kept track of the 
process of coding and categorizing the data; and analytical memos explored the data 
more deeply, noting various aspects such as connections, patterns and any 
inconsistencies; these memos also provided space for writing on ethical dilemmas 
regarding the researcher relationship with participants, the representation of participants 
in writing, insider-outsider challenges, and others. 

Second, a peer de-briefer was enlisted to assist in what Creswell (2014) describes 


as an investment in the research by someone other than the researcher in order to 
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“enhance the accuracy...and add validity” to the account provided in the study, someone 
whom Lincoln and Guba (1985) describe as a “disinterested peer” who helps keep the 
researcher honest (p. 308). The de-briefer serves the purposes of testing working 
hypotheses that emerge which may appear feasible to the researcher, but not to an 
objective de-briefer; he can be a sounding board for next steps in the methodology as 
well as helping the researcher in de-briefing sessions to catharctically “clear the mind” of 
emotional obstacles that might skew judgment of next steps or of conclusions in the 
research (p. 308). Barber and Walczak (2009) acknowledge that peer de-briefing conveys 
a preference to “manage subjectivities” rather than try to mask or banish them in the 
research (p. 2). Various researchers (Creswell, 1994; Creswell & Miller, 2000; Lincoln & 
Guba, 1985; Merriam, 1998; Weiss, 1994) have demonstrated the efficacy of peer- 
debriefing to enable a researcher to plumb depths that might otherwise be overlooked or 
shied away from. The peer de-briefer submitted a written response that details their sense 
of the accuracy and validity of the study. 

Third, an external audit of the data coding was conducted. Lincoln and Guba 
(1985) have established the value of an external auditor for establishing “levels of 
dependability and confirmability (p 378). The purpose of the audit was to ensure 
trustworthiness of both the process that the study undertakes and the product that emerges 
from the data, validating that the findings are supported (Miller, 1997, p. 6). The auditor 
submitted a written assessment or “auditor’s appraisal” to present his conclusions. 

Additionally, a follow-up interview was also offered to participants as a member 
check to ensure accuracy of information from the original interviews. Throughout the 


process, as researcher, I sought thoughtfully to become aware of my own viewpoints, 
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assumptions, and biases regarding the IB Program and my experience as a teacher and 
coordinator in the program. 

A second limitation is that the inner-ring suburban public-school district in 
question is in some ways unlike other schools of its size and location. It has an unusual 
mix of both affluent suburban and low-SES urban students in the high school in the 
study. It also has a somewhat unique and well-documented history in its attempts to 
integrate over the past sixty years and to become a beacon in the efforts to remain 
culturally diverse. Therefore, the generalizability of the results of this study may be 
somewhat limited. Few other schools, if any, have quite the same history and the unusual 
mix of students as the school in which this research was conducted. However, the rich 
description of study findings allows the reader to ascertain the transferability of the 
findings to other settings. In this sense, it is felt that a study such as this one makes a 
significant contribution to research in the area of teacher perceptions and the IB Program 
that will be very useful to other school districts. In sum, the results of this study provide a 
good deal of insight to teachers and districts undertaking IB. 

Definition of Terms 

The IB Program uses a host of abbreviations for the names of its various 
components. The following a list of the more common abbreviations associated with IB 
at each level: 

e IB International Baccalaureate - an international diploma program 

that is offered at four levels, the final of which offers an 


internationally recognized high school diploma. The program 


zy 


e IBDP 


e IB MYP 


e IBPYP 


e IBCP 


e CAS 


focuses on a learner profile of eight traits that IB students strive to 

develop through their participation. 
IB Diploma Program — two-year program of the IB for high school 
juniors and seniors, ages 16-19, that offers the IB diploma. It 
comprises six subject areas and a “core” including a Theory of 
Knowledge course and completion of Extended Essay and CAS. 
IB Middle Years Program — six-year program of the IB for grades 
5-10 that can be offered independently of the IBDP or can serve as 
a preparatory stage for the IBDP. The MYP is comprised of eight 
subject areas and the Personal Project or the Community Project, 
depending on the number of years the program is offered in a 
school. 
IB Primary Years Program - the IB Program offered to students, 
ages 3-12, comprised of six subject areas. The program can be 
offered independently or as a preparatory stage for the MYP and/or 
the DP. 
IB Career-Related Program — a career-oriented program of the IB 
for high school students, ages 16-19, with a three-part framework: 
at least two DP courses, career-related courses, and a core of skills, 
service, reflections, and language development. 
Creativity/Action/Service - a mandatory core component of the 
IBDP requiring DP students to engage in service and creative 


activities to balance the academic components of the IBDP. 
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e EE 


e TOK 


Extended Essay — a mandatory core component of the IBDP 
requiring IBDP students to write a 4000-word independent 
research essay on a topic chosen by the student that is not a part of 
their course requirements. 

Theory of Knowledge — a mandatory component of the IBDP core; 
an epistemology course taken by IBDP students in addition to the 


six subject area courses. 
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CHAPTER II 
LITERATURE REVIEW 
The exponential growth of the IB Program, particularly in the U.S., has prompted 
an enthusiastic response on the part of researchers. Understandably, the bulk of the 
literature on the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) has focused on the student: the quality and 
depth of student achievement in the IB Program (Saavedra, 2011; Rose, 2007; Stillisano, 
Waxman, Hostrup & Rollins, 2011); how IB compares in academic rigor to the more 
universal Advanced Placement (AP) programs in place throughout the U.S. for decades 
(Byrd, Gross, Jago, & Stern, 2007; Clark-Foust et al., 2009; Kyburg, Hertberg-Davis, & 
Callahan, 2007; Park, Caine & Wimmer, 2014); social and psychological adjustment of 
students comparison to other advanced programs (Suldo & Shaunessy-Dedrick 2013; Tan 
& Bibby, 2011; Shaunessy, Suldo, Hardesty, & Shaffer, 2006); and others. This literature 
review presents research on 
1. Teacher perceptions of IB in general 
2. Four aspects of an IB teacher’s experience that comprise the focus of this 
study (the IB approach and curriculum; teacher autonomy; equity for students, 
and student emotional and psychological well-being) 


3. Teacher collaboration and collegiality; 
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4. Autoethnography. Literature on the theoretical framework of symbolic 
interaction is placed in the later Methodology section. 

IB and Teacher Perceptions 

Studies dealing specifically with teacher perceptions of participation in IB and of 
the impact that their perceptions and attitudes have on students who participate in the 
program are less common than those that investigate other aspects of IB. Most research 
related to the IB Program has focused on the student—on student perceptions of 
participation in IB, of achievement in university after IB, on various aspects of student 
achievement, on student well-being, as well as on how student participation in the IB 
program compares to that of the AP program. When teachers’ perceptions of IB have 
been investigated, the focus has tended to be on how teachers perceive student 
participation and achievement as well as on how the teachers understand students’ 
experience of the program. Culross and Tarver (2007) investigated teacher and student 
perceptions of their experience during the first year of IBDP implementation and found 
that both students and teachers had positive responses to the IB Diploma Program and 
that each group saw the program as challenging to work in. This study also incorporated 
parent perceptions and found that parents had mixed reviews toward IB. The study 
outlines suggestions for policy makers and parents in regard to IB. Interesting, though the 
study notes positive responses to IB on the part of teachers and students, the authors did 
find “some division between IB and non-IB faculty” (p. 60) and do note that new 
programs like IB “generate mixed levels of support from various constituencies” (p. 60). 

Crowell (2013) researched a newly implemented IB Program in a school in 


Georgia, conducting a qualitative study based on semi-structured interviews with nine IB 
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teachers, site observations, and a narrative-story approach for a case study The study 
examined the perceptions teachers had regarding the culture of the school from the time 
the IB Program was authorized as a means of addressing academic under-achievement. In 
this particular high school, the teachers were the driving force behind the implementation 
of IB, so that the program was not brought in as a result of a top-down decision of 
administration. Also significant is that both teachers and administrators decided from the 
start that they would work on team-building and that the IBDP would be implemented 
with “fidelity” and “cohesiveness” (p. 149). The researcher found that in this situation, 
the IBDP helped create a school-within-a-school and a sense that the participants were 
part of a small learning community. The teachers evinced pride that they had helped 
bring on positive changes to their previously under-achieving school and its culture, and 
they felt positively toward the professional development and increased self-efficacy that 
the IBDP inaugurated. The teachers also felt that the larger stakeholder community had, 
if not fully embraced IB, at least “acquiesced” to its impact on the school (p. 152). And 
importantly, these teachers felt that the school had overcome a hurdle in ensuring equity 
for the African-American students, whose parents had initially reacted in fear that an 
IBDP in their school would limit access to their children; in keeping the IBDP as an 
open-enrollment opportunity, the teachers felt pride that a sense of equity had been 
maintained. In this study then, teacher perceptions were generally positive toward the 
IBDP because, as a teacher-driven initiative that encouraged fidelity to both IB and to the 
spirit of the goals of the school, the IBDP had provided access for African-Americans to 


a rigorously academic program of study and had improved the school culture as a whole. 
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In a study similar in content and approach to this present study, Culross and 
Tarver (2007) interviewed 14 IBDP teachers about their decisions to teach IB, about how 
it differed from teaching regular classes, and about the stresses and challenges of the 
program, and about other factors. The researchers found that the faculty held a generally 
positive view of a number of aspects of teaching in IB, such as its emphasis on global 
connectedness and its focus on higher-level thinking skills; they felt generally that IB had 
challenged them to become better teachers. They also felt, however, that the IBDP 
required significant time for preparation, and those teachers with weaker time and 
classroom management skills felt IB did not help address these weaknesses (p. 235). This 
study placed an emphasis on teacher perceptions of student success: the teachers saw 
student success as related to organizational and time-management skills and work ethic, 
and they attributed student failure in the IBDP to “laziness, procrastination or lack of 
time management skills” (p. 235). 

These studies show the type of research that has been done that touch on teacher 
perceptions and experience of IB, and they reveal a gap in the research: a lack of focus on 
what it means to be a teacher perceiving and experiencing the IB Program apart from 
concerns that are often seen as “larger” and more significant. While a portion of this 
current study explored teachers’ perceptions in relation to students (namely, student 
equity and emotional/psychological well-being of students), the emphasis here was on 
listening to the voices of teachers as they relate their evolving perceptions and experience 
of these and the other aspects studied, rather than on simply using teachers’ views as a 
step in analyzing student experience. In further exploring the literature on teacher 


perceptions of the IB curriculum, four aspects are evident in the literature: the IB 
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approach and curriculum; teacher autonomy; equity for students, and student emotional 
and psychological well-being. These are discussed below. 
The IB Approach and Curriculum 

IB prides itself on its approach and curriculum. It describes the aims of its 
Diploma Program in the following terms: 

The DP promotes language and literacy, multi-lingualism, the social sciences, 

science, mathematics, the arts, interdisciplinary learning, service learning, and 

international mindedness. It encourages students to be knowledgeable, inquiring, 
caring, and compassionate, and to develop intercultural understanding, open- 

mindedness, and respect for others’ views (IBO, 2016). 

Its approach to teaching and learning emphasizes thinking, communication, social, self- 
management, and research skills (IBO, 2016). IB celebrates the fact that when compared 
with courses in other advanced programs in measures of college readiness, the curriculum 
and assessment components of particular DP courses are in line with or exceed the 
standards; this holds true when IB is compared with the College Board AP Program and 
when compared with national systems in countries from Austria and Germany to Turkey 
(Ateskan, Onur, Sagun, Sands, & Corlu, 2015; Byrd et al., 2007; Faas, & Friesenhahn, 
2014). 

Researchers have found that IB results in positive academic outcomes related to 
student achievement. Using data from Chicago Public School (CPS) and from The 
National Student Clearing House (NCS) Saavedra (2011) analyzed eleventh-grade 
student data in each of the thirteen CPS high schools that offered the IB program to 


eleventh graders in 2002-2003 in relation to enrollment status and academic performance 
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with a special interest in socio-economic status, gender, race and ethnicity. She focuses 
on test scores and high school graduation rates. The study found that students in the IB 
Program were more likely to achieve academically and to graduate from high school. As 
a result, she concluded that the IB Program is actually cost-effective in ensuring higher 
enrollment, higher academic achievement, and higher graduation rates. 

Stillisano et al, (2011) conducted a qualitative case study of eight Texas schools in 
which the IB Primary and Middle Years Programs were implemented and found that the 
approaches and practice regarding classroom instruction had positive effects, which they 
labeled as “higher” than those found in similar classrooms in Texas schools. They found the 
instructional practices to be generally of better quality and that children in the IB programs 
were more actively engaged in student-centered learning environments than those in non-IB 
schools. The researchers noted deficits as well in less student use of metacognitive strategies, 
problem-solving and variety in approaching the answering of questions, as well as in use of 
technology. Some aspects of IB that the researchers anticipated finding were not observed. 
The researchers saw strengths of implementing the IB Program, but they also noted 
challenges that should still be addressed. This study is significant because there is a paucity 
of research into the outcomes of IB students in the pre-DP years and the Primary Years 
Program (PYP) and Middle Years Program (MYP), which are considered feeder programs 
into the Diploma Program (DP). The researchers found that while IB has been seen as an 
elite program for the academically advanced, their study showed positive effects among a 
general population of students (p. 180). 

In a research report that examined results from the Australian Council for 


Educational Research (ACER) International Schools’ Assessment (ISA) comparing IB 
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with non-IB students from the same ISA cohorts, Tan and Bibby (2011) found that non- 
IB students did not score as well on the ACER International Schools’ Assessment (ISA) 
in the years 2007-2009 as did IB students in the PYP and MYP. Other research points to 
successful outcomes of IB graduates in their undergraduate studies. Taylor and Porath 
(2006) conducted research in which they surveyed IB graduates, and their study found 
that 94% felt their experience in IB offered them a “richer” curriculum (p 154), had 
helped them to become strong critical thinkers and mangers of their time, and had 
prepared them well for courses they took at the post-secondary level. 

Byrd et al., (2007) examined the four core courses of both AP and IB—math, 
science, English, and history—for content, rigor, and clarity. They concluded that both 
programs are academically successful because student goals are clear, teacher standards 
are high, and assessments match course content and objectives, and students learn to 
think in complex ways and defend their views. The researchers felt that in preparing 
students well for college, both programs deserve their strong reputations (p. 6). They do 
feel that each program has limitations, and they caution College Board not to re-work its 
program to try and adopt IB approaches at the expense of its owns strengths. Rose (2007) 
conducted a qualitative study of one school district that offered the IB program at the 
Primary, Middle Years, and DP levels and, through a series of interviews, focus groups, 
teacher interviews, and classroom observations, found that the IB approach and the skills 
it fosters in students does promote academic success and learning that may continue 
throughout the students’ lives (p. 8). 

Gurumurthy (2016) used a mixed-methods design to examine how prepared high 


school graduates from the IBDP were for college. She looked at the first semester college 
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GPA and the number of credit hours the students completed, as well as their views on 
their readiness for college. The study found that students who graduated with the IB 
Diploma took a large number of credit hours during their first semester in college, and 
that they had a high GPA at the end of that first semester. The qualitative results of the 
study found that students felt themselves to be well prepared for college because of the 
rigor of their IB Diploma Program in relation to academic skills, such as writing and 
problem-solving and in relation to time- and stress-management. 

Studies have shown positive outcomes for students in IB in relation to academic 
achievement, high school graduation rates, college preparedness and attendance rates, 
and they have generally found that IB compares well with AP in terms of advanced 
content and rigor, as well as that the instructional practices and approach required of IB 
teachers is favorable. These studies take teacher perceptions into account to a degree, but 
the focus is on the students—their achievement, their perceptions in IB and afterward. 
This study focused on how teachers themselves perceive and experience the approach and 
curricula of IB, a focus that helps to balance out the insight that has come from past 
studies. This attention to the IB approach and curriculum is not unrelated to teacher 
autonomy, as discussed below. 

Teacher Autonomy 

Studies have pointed to teacher preparation, compensation, student discipline 
problems, and organizational issues, among others, as likely correlated to teacher job 
satisfaction and teacher turnover and attrition (Ingersoll & May, 2012; Ingersoll, Merrill, 
& May, 2014; Liu & Meyer, 2005). Autonomy is not always highest on the list of factors 


when teachers weigh job satisfaction, yet it is clearly an increasingly important 
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consideration, particularly as the voices of more stakeholders grow louder in their appeals 
for a say in what goes on in the classroom. Ingersoll (2001) found that when schools 
provided teachers with greater autonomy, there was less teacher turnover. Ingersoll and 
May (2012) reported that among math teachers, the strongest predictor of teacher 
turnover was the degree of classroom autonomy “in content, texts, materials, techniques, 
and grading their courses” (p. 457) and that this connection between degree of autonomy 
and turnover was a fairly recent development. Perhaps this link indicates its growing 
importance to this cohort of teachers. Parker (nee Richardson), (2015) pointed out that 
there is not a single definition of autonomy in teaching (p. 22). Autonomy in teaching is 
contingent upon numerous variables and can be understood from various perspectives. In 
fact, many factors, from gender to years of teaching, to grade level, to subject area, and 
others influence the way that teachers perceive autonomy and the degree of autonomy 
they experience in their profession (Sparks, Malkus, & Ralph, 2016). The importance of 
teacher autonomy is, perhaps, best underscored by the degree to which it has been shown 
to be correlated not only with teacher job satisfaction, but also with student autonomy 
(Little, 1995; Yacizi, 2016). Many reasons exist for teachers to desire and strive for a 
degree of autonomy in their profession. 

For IB teachers, autonomy on the job is a significant issue because the IB 
organization specifically prescribes aspects of the job, from teacher-training to the 
curriculum to the approaches used in the classroom, to the assessment methods, to the 
evaluation of both students and teachers, and other aspects. The ways in which IB 
monitors the teaching and learning adds to the level of teacher accountability and can 


create a sense that decisions typically left to teachers are being made by sources outside 
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the classroom and the school. The specialized role that the IB organization plays in 
monitoring the classroom activities of its teachers and in moderating the approaches 
adopted and the assessments conducted may influence how teachers in the IBDP feel 
about the importance of teacher autonomy in relation to content, texts, materials, 
techniques, and grading within their particular courses. Understanding how IB teachers, 
from different subject areas, years of experience, and backgrounds, feel about teacher 
autonomy within the IBDP, adds a layer to the overall understanding of how teachers in 
the school in this study perceived their teaching experience in the IBDP. An additional 
section within this literature review is that of equity, which addresses policies and 
practices that may or may not exacerbate existing activities related to the IB program 
goals and practices. 
Equity 

Barth (2016) points out the connection between the 1954 Brown vs. Board 
decision and the need to re-examine educational equity in relation to demographic shifts 
in the U.S. The court declared that “[iJ]n these days it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an education 
[...] a right which must be made available to all on equal terms” (Brown v. Board of 
Education, 1954). It is made clear that the discussion on educational equity that the court 
engendered was meant to be a living discussion, and it has continued over the past 63 
years as America and its schools have undergone great changes. While in 1960, Whites 
comprised 85% of the U.S. population, by 2050, whites will make up only 47% of the 
U.S. population. The three main minority groups (African Americans, Hispanics, and 


Asians) will grow to a 51% majority (Pew Research Center, 2012, as cited in Barth, 
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2016). Because schools reflect and react to these changes, the need to safeguard equitable 
access to educational opportunity becomes more pressing, and the debate must likewise 
be kept robust. IB has been part of another shift in American education—the rise in the 
number of students participating in advanced academic programs in schools. As noted 
earlier in this study, IB growth in the U.S. has been exponential. Likewise, the number of 
students participating in the College Board AP program is also rising. From 1997 to 
2006, the number of AP examinees rose 142% and the number of examinations taken 
rose 165% (Handwerk, Tognatta, Coley, & Kitomer, 2008, p. 9). Yet Educational Testing 
Service, which administers the AP exams acknowledges that while White students have 
been slightly under-represented in high school AP courses, the under-representation of 
African American students was more than twice as large, as reported in 2008 (p. 9). 

The qualities that make IB unique in its mission—its academic rigor, its cost, its 
emphasis on diversity and a global perspective—also make it, almost by definition, 
somewhat exclusive, and this exclusivity is not typically considered something negative 
in itself. In this, IB is not different from any academically rigorous program in which 
highly motivated, intellectually adept students have the best chance of success. While 
success in advanced academic programs is not necessarily realistic for all students, school 
districts and those who teach in the IB program would agree that students who, in fact, do 
have the capacity to achieve the IB diploma should not be excluded from access based on 
ethnic background, economic status, or gender, or other similar considerations. By its 
nature, then, the IB Program calls to mind questions of equity. Within the school being 


studied in this investigation, the IBDP does not reflect the proportion of diversity within 
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school as a whole, and the minority students who enter the IBDP are disproportionately 
inconsistent in achieving the diploma itself. 

Issues related to equity and secondary education are numerous and vast in scope. 
Because IB engenders its own types of equity issues, understanding issues faced by 
public districts in general provides a point of comparison and contrast for a public school 
that offers the IB Program, such as the one in this study. At the heart of equity issues 
which plague U.S. schools are concerns related to funding. Augenblick, Myers, and 
Anderson (1997) point out the degree to which funding to provide equitable access to 
education has been a critical issue in education since the founding of the nation and the 
subject of significant legislation over the decades. The earliest state legislatures saw the 
need for public academies, funded by the state and local governments, to educate the 
children of indigent families, regardless of the level of public support. The public-school 
movement of the mid-1800s engendered provisos in state constitutions guaranteeing free 
and universal public education, funded where necessary by taxes on property and utilities 
(p. 64). From the late nineteenth to the late twentieth centuries, the level of state 
education funding ranged from 7% to 74% at various times and in various states (p. 64). 
This historical stance is simply to say that a bulwark of the U.S. educational system has 
been the assumption that the citizens and the government bear a responsibility to ensure 
universal, equitable access. 

The debate about equity centers, then, not on the notion of whether society bears 
responsibility for educating children, but on exactly from whom the funding should 
come. Slavin (1999) calls the U.S. system of tying school funding to property taxes and 


local wealth a “disgrace” since it leaves poorer districts with less to spend for each 
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student, despite the fact that the poorer districts may actually pay much higher property 
taxes than neighboring communities. He compares the U.S. system to that of other 
nations, such as the Netherlands, which supplement poorer schools to equalize the 
amount of money spent per pupil (1999). That students in poorer areas often have greater 
needs that those from affluent communities, further imbalances the distribution of funds. 
Slavin acknowledges the argument that monies in themselves do not equal improved 
learning, but he dismisses those who seek to maintain the status quo through such an 
argument. He points out that remediating the funding disparity involves providing for 
basic requirements, such as teacher salaries, class size, facilities, and others as well as 
supplying funds for improved educational programs and practices aimed at augmenting 
student achievement (1999). It is clear from Slavin, as well, that court cases attempting to 
rectify what is seen as a system that favors the wealthy have been underway now for 
decades (1999). 

Anderson (2007) helps to clarify the concept of educational equity in exploring 
two current phenomena and their implications for students. One is the movement in the 
U.S. from an equality standard of education to one in which an “adequate” education is 
the goal for all students (p. 595). The other is the increasingly important consideration 
that education is not just an inherent good for an individual, but an instrumental good— 
one that endows a person with qualifications that open up greater opportunities and 
increased compensation, in effect providing a higher standard of living and a richer array 
of experiences (p 595). These two considerations are closely linked, leading egalitarians 
to insist that a democratic society should insist upon equal, rather than simply, adequate 


education for both the advantaged and disadvantaged. 
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Brighouse and Swift (2008) also see a basis for educational equity in the 
connection between the individual and the social order—in the ways in which an 
education “mediates between the wider society and our individual prospects.” The 
various emphases of a particular education broaden a child’s mind and a child’s 
opportunities in life, and in so doing, steers the child to live differently than if otherwise 
educated. Various educations promote a variety of philosophies, of world-views, of 
understandings. Thus, the issues of what kind of education to provide and how to 
distribute the education is a matter of justice and, therefore, of “equity” (Brighouse & 
Swift, 2008). Acknowledging the debate between the need to offer an “equal” versus an 
“adequate” education that other researchers have explored (Anderson, 2007; Satz, 2007), 
these researchers observe that the subtleties and complications involved in attempting to 
achieve educational equality often form the basis for a compromise: a settling for mere 
adequacy. They argue for the “burden” of an uncompromising support of educational 
equality, despite the many complexities that must be unraveled and the constraints that 
must be considered regarding how to achieve it. For them, the case for equality is one of 
fairness, with a caveat that what is fair is not always equal, and they summarily dismiss 
objections to educational equality. Like Anderson (2007), they see education as a 
gateway to wealth, status, and opportunities for self-exploration—in effect a path to the 
means of self-actualization. Since some children are disadvantaged by their class 
backgrounds, fairness requires that educational spending favor those with fewer resources 
to start (Brighouse & Swift, 2008). In reaching their conclusion, the researchers 
anticipate the objection that allowing the advantaged to surge ahead in achieving 


opportunities, society will have a higher standard of living overall, thus benefitting even 
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those with less educational capital who can, as it were, ride upon the backs of the 
successful to a life that turns out to be better than if the advantaged had not raced ahead 
in the first place. In response, Brighouse and Swift (2008) point out that education is not 
just a means to a higher, more comfortable position in the world; it is a means to a more 
“flourishing” (p. 4) life for a person, a life with greater appreciation for art, literature, 
science, and those pursuits that make individuals more sensitive and insightful. To the 
objection that parents should be free to spend their money on a higher quality education 
for their children, who then benefit from a privileged educational position by birthright, 
the researchers note that in many cases in our society, fairness trumps freedom, and they 
cite an example of parents being prohibited to buy their children unfair justice to save 
them from consequences regarding criminal behavior. Why, they note, should education 
regard freedom over fairness, when this value is not universally upheld in our society 
(Brighouse & Swift, 2008). For them, then, concepts such as Weighted Student Funding 
(WSF) in which money is spent per student based on characteristics and needs of a 
student, even if the amount differs from that spent on another student with fewer or more 
needs, are inherently more fair and should be implemented, despite the apparent 
inequality involved in the funding. 

Scott (2013) places the discussion of educational equity in the context of recent 
ideological developments in the U.S. She presents a history of the political and 
ideological policies of educational equity and then explores the more recent rise of neo- 
liberalism and conservatism and how their views of addressing issue of equity line up 
with traditional views. She notes the various historical arguments around scholastic 


inequity and the various views about responsibility—the role of parents, teachers, 
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administrators, the debate about structural inequities and the efficacy of methods to 
alleviate disparities, such as desegregation and the extent to which the state is responsible 
to solve the issue of equity in schooling. She focuses these newer neo-liberal and 
conservative movements that advocate market-based options for schooling, including 
charter schools, home-schooling, vouchers, online schooling, and other choice- and 
market-based methods typically involving a degree of educational privatization (Scott, 
2013, p. 64). Neo-liberals see education as a more a matter of personal responsibility and 
consequently privilege the role of markets and favor the “dismantling” of the state’s role 
in schooling. In their advocacy of a choice-based approach, they have contributed to what 
Scott calls the “splintering” of marginalized groups and groups of color—those for whom 
choice could bring empowerment, a stronger voice, and reform, but who might still need 
to rely on the help of the state in making and sustaining their choices (Scott, p. 66). 
Choice-based imperatives tend to support parent-advocacy and have the potential to 
empower parents to become involved in legislation that supports educational reform. A 
2010 Parent Empowerment Act in California, for example, grants parents the right to take 
control of low-performing schools and make choices about whether to replace teaching 
and administrative staff or to convert the school to charter status (Scott, p. 68). Scott sees 
the neo-liberal, conservative push as a two-edged sword, offering a slew of choices on the 
one hand, but discouraging resource-redistribution and desegregation efforts, which help 
prevent power from residing in the hands of parents with more economic and cultural 
capital. In addition to the literature on equity, important contextual dimensions of equity 
as it relates to the history and current policies are also evident in literature directly related 


to this district. 
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Unique district context relating to equity. The inner-ring suburb whose school 
district is the subject of this study presents an interesting set of dichotomies, which place 
it in a unique position where equity is concerned. Incorporated in the early 1900’s, the 
suburb has historically been affluent. Today, though still more affluent than the national 
average, almost 35% of its households make at or under $50,000.00 per year and almost 
13% of those bring in at or below $20,000.00 per year (Citation not included for 
confidentiality purposes—please consult author if needed). As of 2015, the city was 
almost half minority and its school population was over half minority, with a substantial 
percentage of students coming not from the suburb itself but from its large urban 
neighbor (Citation not included for confidentiality purposes—please consult author if 
needed). This is not a monolithic community hiding its head in the sand, unaware of the 
ethnic, racial, and economic differences that exist among various levels of society. In 
regard to the point that Slavin (1999) raises about the inherent inequity in the system of 
funding our schools, the residents of the school district in this study have typically paid 
among the highest property taxes in the state. As the suburb has evolved over the decades 
from racially and economically homogeneous to racially and economically more diverse, 
the residents have not wavered in their willingness to work within a tax system that 
requires sacrifices each few years when they go to the polls and consistently support their 
schools. The result is a racially, ethnically, and economically diverse high school, in 
which 61% of the students are minority, 35% are considered economically disadvantaged 
(Citation not included for confidentiality purposes—please consult author if needed), 


whose five-year graduation rate is 92% and which spends almost 50% more per pupil 
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than the state average (Citation not included for confidentiality purposes—please consult 
author if needed). 

It becomes obvious that students at the high school in this study are a diverse 
group, ethnically, racially, and economically. Some confront obstacles related to equity, 
and yet a vast array of opportunities are available and should be within reach to any 
student attending the school. The taxpayers in the district have made a firm commitment 
to education and managed to temper the disparities between wealthier and poorer schools 
that Slavin (1999) disparages. The system that ties school monies to property taxes has 
not yet limited the opportunities available to students at the high school. The district 
seems to offer a path to the self-exploration and self-actualization that Brighouse and 
Swift (2008) note should be the product of a fair education. The market-based options for 
schooling presented by Scott (2013), namely, charter schools, home-schooling, vouchers, 
online schooling, and other choice- and market-based methods that involve privatizing, 
would be roundly refused by the parents in this district, whose century-long tradition has 
been to favor public education very strongly. Yet within the high school is such diversity 
that some might be prone to see two schools within its walls—one more typical of the 
suburbs, geared toward more affluent, more academically prepared students and another 
more typical or urban areas, with lower-SES students who cultural and academic 
backgrounds may subject to a glass wall that separates them from the opportunities that 
abound all around them. 

A necessary order of business is to define the term equity for the purposes of this 
research. Here, equity is conceived to be in line with the holistic definition offered by the 


Great Schools Partnership’s Glossary of Education Reform, which holds that it is founded 
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on the principle of fairness, and it must take into consideration a variety of factors: 
language, religion, gender, class, sexual orientation, level of ability, income, cultural 
background, and family circumstance, as well as programmatic, instructional, staffing, 
and assessment considerations (“Equity”). According to this definition, “[i]nequities 
occur when biased or unfair policies, programs, practices, or situations contribute to a 
lack of equality in educational performance, results, and outcomes,” and equity is 
distinguished from equality, since what is “fair” and equitable is not necessarily the same 
as what is equal. Opheim (2007) points out that, 

[t]he definition of equity is broad and emphasizes both equity in opportunities and 

equity in educational outcome. Equity in education is thus not only a question of 

opportunities provided in the educational system, but it is also concerning the 

actual results of the various educational choices and performances of different 

groups of pupils and students through the educational system (p. 8). 

The process of educating individuals fairly may involve making adjustments for different 
individuals whose starting point involves inequities in language ability, economic 
opportunity, gender or sexual orientation, cultural or family background, instructional 
and assessment factors, or a number of other considerations (“Equity”). 

Equity for low SES and minority students as it relates to the IBDP. A number of 
researchers (Gandara & Bial, 2001; Kyburg et al, 2007; Mayer, 2008, 2010; Siskin, 
Weinstein, & Sperling, 2010; White 2011) have conducted studies around the question of 
equity in relation to minority students in IB. Happily, they have generally found that minority 
and low-SES students in urban schools can be successful in IB with appropriate scaffolding 


from their teachers and peers, and that for these students, the program is becoming a conduit 
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to college. Mayer (2008) conducted a qualitative study in a diverse inner-city public school 
in California located in a neighborhood that one board member called “The Ghetto” and 
whose IB program was on the verge of collapse. Through a reorganization carried out be a 
dedicated husband and wife who taught at the school, an open-admission policy was 
implemented, counselors helped orient students toward college, and peer retreats were 
organized for freshmen and seniors; after two years, the rate of obtaining the IB diploma 
tripled, and 48 of the 55 IB student moved on to college. Mayer concluded not only that 
scaffolding can enable even at-risk students to succeed in IB, but that an IB program can 
actually help address general at-risk populations in inner-city schools. 

Another study by Mayer (2010) found that in a challenging environment such as 
an inner-city high school, students can be successful in the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) 
if mechanisms that exemplify best practices are put into place and faithfully adhered to 
by all stakeholders. She notes that a framework by Fixsen, Naoom, Blasé, Friedman, and 
Wallace (2005) identified seven best practices of successful schools, related to selecting, 
training, and evaluating staff and support by administration. They found that IB 
exemplified six of the seven practices: staff selection, preservice training, coaching, staff 
evaluation, program evaluation, and administrative supports. The one best practice not 
exemplified by IB was systems interventions. The study concluded that students in low- 
performing schools can benefit from rigorous programs such as IB if a model that offers 
these best practices is followed. 

Siskind et al., (2010) reported on a project conducted between 2007 and 2009 by 
IB North America (IBA) “to develop, plot, and refine a new model of structures and 


services to build a pathway that will connect programs and prepare students from the 
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Middle Years through the Diploma, and to expand participation across schools, staff, and 
students” (p. 3) as a means of supporting structures and services for Title I high schools 
that are aiming to initiate the IB Diploma Program. Because of the three-year duration of 
the grant and the gargantuan nature of the task, only partial progress was made; the 
researchers described this as a success, as ushering in the “construct[ion] of the early 
parts of the pipeline” (p. 51). The researchers implied that given more time, Title I 
districts and schools such as the four in this study could succeed in establishing workable 
IB programs across the Primary and Middle Years and onto the Diploma Program, and 
they ended their study with a hopeful comment from a student that the efforts made over 
the duration of the study had raised her self-esteem and taught her that ““You can be 
inspired by a project you love” (p. 53). 

White (2011) focused not on a systemic adoption of the IB program, but on the 
efforts of six high school IB students to be successful in one first-year course. She 
conducted a study for a Ph.D. dissertation that explored the use of self-regulated learning 
strategies (SRL) by six eleventh-grade students in their IB English A-1 class at an urban 
high school in Ohio. The study demonstrated that in addition to scaffolding provided by 
teachers, counselors, and administrators, the impetus and motivation of the urban student 
to engage in personal self-regulatory strategies to enhance the experience in the IB 
program—in this case, in the English A-1 courses—can help lead to successful outcomes. 

Other studies have explored similar issues around equity focusing on both the IB 
and the College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Programs, since the two are the most 
widely available advanced academic programs of study for high school in the U.S. 


Kyburg et al, (2007) conducted a study through visits and observations in three urban 
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high schools in large districts, in three mid-Atlantic states; each of the three schools had a 
higher than average number of students on free/reduced lunch and the majority of the 
students in each were minorities. Noting that Advanced Placement (AP) and the IB 
program are becoming “pathway[s] to college” for secondary students today (p. 172), 
they explored not only the degree to which students in high-poverty, urban areas can 
manage in these advanced programs, but whether these provide “optimal learning 
environments” for this often overlooked group. The researchers pointed out the 
intersection of two factors that make their exploration particularly pertinent: the rise in 
what they call “minority-majority” schools in urban areas and the exponential increase in 
number of AP and IB programs, fostering expectations of colleges that incoming students 
will bring with them AP and IB credits. In fact, these programs are increasingly seen as 
indicators of school quality and as means of bridging the achievement gap (p. 174). 

Their study centered on the question of whether IB, along with AP, provide an 
environment in which high-poverty, diverse urban students who are academically 
talented or who are English Language Learners (ELL) are appropriately served and the 
question of what curricular adaptations and scaffolding are necessary to offer these 
students entrée into the programs and success that they can take off to university with 
them. They found that in these incredibly diverse schools, one of which had over 86 
different ethnic groups in attendance, academic success in IB and AP programs was 
achievable, but contingent on the following: that teachers be knowledgeable and sensitive 
to the cultural backgrounds of their diverse students and cognizant of the ways in which 
culture both promoted and inhibited learning in the advanced classes; that the teachers be 


willing and able to adapt instructional strategies to fit their students’ needs, interests, pre- 
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existing knowledge, and learning styles; that this scaffolding complement a multifaceted 
support system involving parents, teachers, counselors, administrators, and other 
“stakeholders” who work together to foster a “college-going culture” (p. 203). The 
authors concluded that programs such as IB, as well as AP, can be accessible means of 
propelling high-poverty, minority and ELL students to success at the university level if 
the educators with whom they interact have an understanding of the connection between 
high school and college, a “pervasive and consistent” belief in their ability and a 
willingness to meet them where they are, with flexibility in their instruction and scaffolds 
to bolster student progress (p. 204). The first “bridge to cross” over the achievement gap 
is one that acknowledges and mends the “mismatch” between expectations of programs 
such as IB and AP and the conditions of the world in which students of color so often 
live. 

The studies over the past decade that have explored questions of equity for IB and 
the AP Programs have tended to find that minority and low-SES students—less typically 
represented in these programs—can, in fact, achieve in conjunction with an approach that 
takes the students’ background and culture into consideration and when an appropriate 
degree of scaffolding is offered. This present study, conducted in a uniquely diverse 
school with both affluent suburban and low-SES urban students and one in which any 
student capable of high-level academic work is encouraged to try out advanced levels of 
coursework, sought insight into questions of equity for urban, minority, and low-SES 
students through the exploration of the perspectives of teachers who teach in the IBDP. 

Equity in relation to gender and influence on IBDP participants. The intersection 


of gender and equity was of interest to this study. As shown in Table II, female IBDP 
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students have outnumbered male students over the past seven years, and they have 
achieved the IB diploma with greater success than male students in four of the seven 
years. This study was interested in teacher perceptions of this issue. Klein, Richardson, 
Grayson, Fox, Kamarae, Pollard, and Dwyer (2007) point out that gender remains a basis 
for the organization and assignment of power in educational institutions (“Introduction,” 
A Handbook, p. 1). They note the following conditions as necessary in order for gender 
equity to be accomplished: both women and men receive equal opportunity to achieve 
those skills and traits most valued by society; gender stereotyping is less and less a 
variable in decision-making regarding individuals; sex segregation is decreased or 
eliminated in education and in society in general; fewer jobs, roles, activities, and 
expectations are differentiated by gender (p. 1). Though girls have made great strides in 
educational achievement over the past decades, researchers continue to explore whether 
an achievement gap exists between genders and to what extent a gap of this kind raises 
questions of equity. Nowell and Hedges (1998) found that boys were represented much 
more than girls on NAEP math and science scores, while girls were represented more 
than boys in reading, vocabulary, and perceptual speed score distributions; girls, 
however, were less overrepresented in their respective regions than boys were in theirs 
(p. 32). Boys were overrepresented in the lower regions of the composite, reading, 
perceptual speed, and writing score distributions, while girls were overrepresented in the 
lower tails of the mathematics and science score distributions (p. 32). The researchers 
predicted that “equal average achievement” would be achieved after forty years in math 
and after thirty years in science (p. 40). In a report sponsored by American Association 


of University Women Educational Foundation, Corbett, Hill, and St. Rose (2008) 
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examined the strides that girls have made in educational achievement over the past 
decades and point out where an achievement gap related to gender still lingers. Analyzing 
data from national standardized tests such as the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), college entrance exams such as the ACT and the SAT, grade point 
average, high school and college graduation rates, and others, these researchers assert that 
by these and other measures of educational achievement, both girls and boys are 
improving and that most achievement gaps are narrowing (p. 68). Based on their findings, 
they came to three primary conclusions: first, that any perceived “crisis” in boy’s 
education that might be seen as resulting from girls’ achievement—that as girls gain, 
boys must somehow lose ground—is non-existent (p. 8); second, that data such as 
standardized tests from elementary through high school and college entrance exam scores 
show that for both genders, test scores have either remained stable or have risen over the 
past decades and that the numbers of both girls and boys taking college entrance exams 
has increased (p. 9); and third, that a true understanding of the achievement of and 
between genders is contingent on understanding family income levels and disparities by 
race and ethnicity (p. 10). The researchers, then, concluded that both genders are 
improving within racial/ethnic groups, but that achievement gaps continue between racial 
and ethnic groups and income levels. They also found that achievement within racial and 
ethnic groups is correlated with income levels in families (p. 68). Students from families 
with higher incomes tend to achieve more academically. Interestingly, Cimpian, 
Lubienski, Timmer, Makowski, and Miller (2016) found that both students and teachers 
tend to engage in stereotyping that favors males when it comes to math achievement. 


Female students are typically underrated when their work is compared to that of their 
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male classmates; teachers were found to rate boy’s failure at math as due to lack of effort 
but girl’s failure at math to lack of ability and their success to hard work (p. 15). They 
found as well that teachers in their study tended to perceive girls as achieving below the 
level of boys when both groups were actually performing similarly, and that in order to 
rate girls and boys as comparably proficient, teachers must perceive girls as working 
harder than boys (p. 16). Studies show that the gender achievement gap is diminishing 
(Corbett et al., 2008), but it is clear that issues continue to present themselves around 
gender and equity, particularly considering that gender stereotyping on the part of both 
students and teachers continue to exist in classrooms (Cimpian et al., 2016). How 
teachers perceive equity for students in the IB Program was, then, of interest in this study. 
It seems clear that while strides have been made toward closing gender gaps in academic 
achievement, some gaps, in both actual achievement on the part of students and in 
perception of achievement on the part of both students and teachers continue to exist. 

As reported in 2018, the high school in question was 51% female and 61% 
minority (Citation not included for confidentiality purposes—please consult author if 
needed). In the IBDP class of 2018, 22% (8 out of 37 students) were minority and 72% 
were female (27 out of 37 students). Of those students, 33% of the minority students (0% 
of African American and 33% of other minorities) achieved the IB diploma and 74% of 
the female students (20 out of 27 students) and 40% of male students (4 out of 10) 
achieved the IB diploma. These statistics are only for the most recent graduation year, but 
what they point to, in conjunction with the previous years, is interesting: 

e The IBDP has far fewer minority students than the school as a whole; yet in 


2017, those in the program achieved the diploma at a higher rate than IB’s 
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international average for 2017 of 70%, while in 2018, the percentage fell, 
simply showing an inconsistency from year to year. 

e There are more female students in the IBDP than in the school as a whole in 
some years; and the female IBDP students achieve the IB diploma at a higher 
rate than the 2018 international average. 

e The rate at which African American students achieve the IB diploma is 
inconsistent, with some years being much stronger in this regard than others. 

Research shows female students to have a history of inequitable treatment in some 
educational areas and that in the recent past, they have begun to close the gap or even to 
surpass male students in certain areas of educational achievement. This dynamic makes 
the relationship between equity and gender in the IBDP in the school in the study relevant 
here. Hearing from IBDP teachers about their perceptions of equity, particularly 
regarding minority students and issues of gender was revealing. Their views were all the 
more insightful, considering that the situation in the school does not fit a simplistic or 
pre-conceived paradigm, but is instead more complex in relation to the cohorts of 
students who study in the IBDP and who achieve or fail to achieve the IB diploma. A 
primary focus of this study was the role that interactions with others and with their 
environment influence teacher perceptions of the IBDP. The literature that follows, then, 
reviews the role of IB and student well-being. 
IB and Student Well-being 

Apart from issues of academic rigor and scholastic success, the question arises: 
Are students who dedicate the time and energy it takes to succeed in IB and AP courses 


as emotionally, psychologically, and socially well-adjusted as their peers? If 
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participation in these curricula helps a student progress in scholarship at the expense of 
personal well-being, the merit of programs such as IB and AP must be looked at in 
relation to a student’s overall well-being. 

In a study by Clark Foust, Hertberg-Davis, & Callahan (2009), 85 students, 
diverse in terms of ethnicity, gender, and experience in their respective advanced 
programs, who attended or had previously attended twenty-four high schools across 
seven states, participated. The students from both programs perceived emotional and 
social consequences that were positive and negative resulting from their work in these 
advanced programs. Positively, they felt pride in the academic rigor and felt a bond 
among their cohort, and they felt a greater sense of respect from teachers, a greater sense 
of responsibility, and a better class atmosphere. Negatively, the IB and AP students felt 
that some disadvantages included a workload that interfered with their social 
relationships and for some, a degree of stereotyping toward them from those not in their 
advanced program. IB students complained about restriction in choosing classes and on 
their ability to take part in extracurricular activities or to find time to engage with non-IB 
peers. AP students did not complain about these aspects of their program as much. IBDP 
students also reported exhaustion stemming from their increased workload. The students 
felt that they could manage both a social and an academic life, but that when forced to 
relinquish something that took up time, they often relinquished sleep. 

In a study set in a public high school located in a rural county in the Southeastern 
United States, Shaunessy, Suldo, Hardesty, and Shaffer (2006) conducted a comparison 
of IBDP students and their psychosocial functioning in terms of their academic, 


emotional, and psychological well-being, to students who are not in the IB program. 
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Participants for this study consisted of students enrolled in an IB program (n = 122: 
gifted n = 33, high-achieving n = 89) and their general education schoolmates (n = 179: 
no students identified as intellectually gifted chose to participate in this study). Using a 
variety of scales, they found that IB students achieved higher GPAs and felt more 
confident in their academic abilities than general education students; these advanced 
students also had better attendance rates and fewer disciplinary incidents. IB students, 
and gifted students in particular, reported being more satisfied in their relationships with 
peers and with their living environments than general education students. General 
education students reported more aggression and more incidents of breaking rules than IB 
students. Gifted and non-gifted IB students were similar on all indicators of 
psychological well-being and school functioning. According to the findings of this study 
the extra work-load of IB did not seem negatively to affect the personal psychological or 
emotional health of those students who take on the academic challenges of IB. The 
researchers acknowledge limitations: students who are highly motivated to achieve may 
be predisposed to having more positive perceptions of the school environment and may 
have stronger learned resourcefulness skills in general than their peers. 

Suldo and Shaunessy-Dedrick (2013) conducted a cross-sectional study of 480 
students in both general education and advanced programs (IB and AP) from four high 
schools. Data from self-report questionnaires and school records were compiled and the 
results imply that though advanced students perceived themselves to be under more stress 
than their general education peers, they did not always perceive this stress as having 
negative effects. The advanced students performed at a very high academic level, but 


they functioned psychologically as well as or better than their non-advanced peers. The 
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perceptions of IB students in relation to their interpersonal relations and behavior, as well 
as to student-teacher relations were the most positive of all students who responded to 
the questionnaire. 

A concern of IB teachers, parents, counselors, administrators, and the IB students 
themselves over the past seven years has been the degree of stress to which the students 
are subjected in the IBDP. The research supports a view that students in advanced 
programs such as the IBDP fare well in relation to emotional and psychological well- 
being. This present study is interested in how teachers have perceived and continue to 
perceive the emotional and psychological well-being of the students in the IBDP at the 
school in the study. The perspective of teachers in this study regarding their perceptions 
of the emotional and psychological well-being of students in the IBDP yielded insight 
into this area and may help in ensuring the overall well-being of IBDP students. The 
literature that follows explores the role of teacher collaboration and collegiality. 

The Role of Teacher Collaboration and Collegiality 

Research has shown the importance of teacher collaboration and collegiality in 
helping teachers to learn their craft and to concretize their thoughts and feelings about 
their professional undertakings. Kelchtermans (2006) has distinguished between 
collaboration, a descriptor of cooperative actions among members of a group, and 
collegiality, as pointing to the quality of the relationships among teachers and staff within 
a school (p. 221). Though questions remain regarding how and why collegiality 
influences teachers, the concept is still regarded as playing a “powerful” role in the 
learning that teachers undergo as professionals (Harris & Anthony, 2001, p. 372). Ina 


naturalistic study employing survey data and hierarchical linear modeling (HLM), 
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Goddard et al, (2007) measured differences in elementary school teachers’ levels of 
collaboration that occur naturally in relation to scaled scores of state-mandated tests 
among fourth-grade students in a large urban school district in the Midwest of the U.S. 
The researchers sought to test the relationship between a theoretical measure of teacher 
collaboration for school improvement and student achievement, and they found that, 
though this relationship was indirect, teacher collaboration did encourage teachers to 
“move beyond reliance on their own memories and experiences with schooling” and to 
engage more with others in relation to question of importance regarding teaching and 
learning (p. 892). Retallick and Butt (2004) conducted a study that analyzed collections 
of autobiographies from 29 participants who worked with primary and secondary grades, 
who represented 29 different school cultures and who consisted of 17 females and 12 
males in urban and rural school in Alberta, Canada and found that when workplace 
relationships are healthy and the work climate positive, teachers are prone to seek help 
from their peers who serve as mentors, coaches, and role models and together, with active 
help from one another, are able to initiate their own professional learning in a mutually 
reciprocal and beneficial manner (p. 98). In a second-stage research study, Owen (2005) 
interviewed 15 teachers at three schools in Australia, a metropolitan primary school, a 
metropolitan secondary school, and a school to grade 10 located on a university campus. 
After gleaning emerging themes from the interviews, she found that teachers expressed 
positive attitudes toward the creation of teacher learning teams and learning communities 
(p. 9). Little (1995) has observed that those who see value in collegiality expect that “any 
interaction that breaks the isolation of teachers will contribute in some fashion to the 


knowledge, skill, judgement, or commitment that individuals bring to their work, and will 
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enhance the collective capacity of groups or institutions” (as cited in Harris & Anthony, 
2001, p. 372). Lewis (2002) notes that when teachers come together to create professional 
communities voluntarily among themselves that involve what she terms “reflective 
dialogue,” schools were four times more likely to improve academically than when 
professional development was required from the top-down (p. 489). Research reveals 
clearly the value of teacher collegiality and collaboration and the role that it plays in 
helping to form teachers and to influence their perceptions of the work they do. 

In this study the concepts of collaboration and of collegiality were used to 
describe voluntary interactions among teachers that range from exchanging information 
among themselves when working together formally in professional development 
workshops and activities to engaging informally in conversations in department offices 
and hallways. IB is noted for offering thorough and intense teacher-training workshops in 
all areas, from subject-specific weekend- and week-long workshops to trainings in 
“managing” the Extended Essay and CAS components of the program. These workshops 
are given at various levels, referred to as “Categories” | to 3, for those from introductory 
to more advanced levels of knowledge. The workshops provided by IB are offered around 
the country and around the world, and the program encourages teachers to travel 
distances to attend, in order to develop relationships with IB teachers from around the 
globe. Training workshops are required for teachers who teach in the IBDP. These IB- 
sponsored workshops offer one means of teacher collaboration. Individual schools, such 
as the one in this investigation, also offer professional development in various aspect of 
IB, providing another means of collaboration. Yet teachers within a specific subject-area 


find myriad opportunities as well by planning courses, sharing ideas, reviewing student 
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assessments, and other means. Collaboration is a vital part of teaching in the IBDP. 
Teachers in the school in this study also engage in informal exchanges related to their 
work in the IB Program, sharing thoughts and ideas about many topics, from the 
relevance of IB, to the opportunities the program affords for students, to the IB 
curriculum and evaluation process, to many others. This study investigated the effect of 
this formal and informal collaboration and “collegiality” among teachers in the IBDP and 
examined the impact of this teacher-to-teacher interaction on the perceptions and 
experience of teaching in the IBDP. This present study focused on the role that formal 
and informal interactions with colleagues and others play in the evolution of perceptions 
toward the IBDP. Bolstered by the framework of symbolic interactionism, the study 
explored how engagement with others and with the environment at large influences the 
way that teachers perceive themselves and their role in the [BDP—in planning, teaching, 
and evaluating their IB courses. One concern of this study was whether students in the 
IBDP remain psychologically and emotionally balanced and healthy as they navigate the 
complex and often anxiety-provoking requirements over the two-year period toward the 
IB diploma. The literature that follows presents research into the area of how well- 
adjusted students in advanced programs such as IB are and remain as they make their 
way through the rigors of such programs. 

In exploring teacher perceptions of the IBDP curriculum, teacher autonomy in the 
IB program, equity and well-being for students, as well as how teachers’ perceptions are 
influenced and formed through interactions with colleagues and with their environment, 
this study provides insight into what it means to experience the IBDP from a teacher’s 


perspective. In addition, this study gave voice to teachers whose views, perceptions, and 
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experiences are often gauged simply by how they intersect with the achievement of 
students or with the goals and agendas of administrators. In these ways this study may 
shed light on a not-fully-tapped font of information and insight into the impact of an 


IBDP within a school district 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of this case study was to explore the perceptions and experience of 
seventeen [B-trained teachers in an IB Program at their urban/suburban high school in an 
inner-ring suburb of a medium-sized, Midwestern city. The research promises to offer a 
better understanding of the potential impact of a recently implemented IB Diploma 
Program (IBDP) on teacher attitudes, approach, and pedagogy. While numerous studies 
have been conducted to explore the experience and perceptions of students in the IB 
Diploma Program, few studies have examined the experience and perceptions of teachers 
who participate in the program. The few studies that do focus on teacher perceptions 
(Culross & Tarver, 2007; 2011; Sutton Jones, 2014) have delved primarily into the 
perceptions that teachers have of the student experience in the program, placing 
somewhat less emphasis on the teachers’ perceptions of their own experience of teaching. 
Important considerations, then, point to the need for a study of teacher perceptions and 
experience in IB. 

A primary goal of this study was to provide teachers of IB with a vehicle to share 
their perceptions, ideas, and opinions of IB and of their role within the IB Program. The 


study explored how teachers perceive themselves and their role as educators. To this end 
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the study focused in part on teacher perceptions of the IB curriculum and of teacher 
autonomy within the IBDP. The study also investigated teacher perceptions of students in 
both the general IB student population and particular cohorts: male and female students 
and those students typically under-represented in advanced programs—minority students 
and low-SES students. To this end, a focus of the study was equity. Yet, for the purposes 
of this study, the various issues related to equity remained open-ended. The study did not 
explore whether the IB Program is or is not equitable in itself. It explored how teachers 
perceive the implementation of such a program as facilitating or as reducing equity for its 
various cohorts of students. Equity, then, is defined here as fairness in access and 
opportunity and it encompasses any factor that influences a student’s scholastic life. 
Because of the nature of IB as a costly, academically rigorous program, this study 
emphasized the intersection of equity with variables such as minority status, socio- 
economic status, and gender as it explored teacher perceptions of access and opportunity 
for students in the IBDP. Another aspect of the focus on teacher perceptions of students 
in the IBDP was teacher perceptions of these students’ emotional and psychological well- 
being. Thus, the areas of focus included teacher autonomy, the IB curriculum, equity, and 
emotional and psychological well-being of students. 

An over-arching area of interest that links the various areas of focus together in 
this study was the role that interactions with colleagues, administrators, and others play in 
the formation of teacher perceptions of IB. Research has explored the benefits of teacher 
collaboration and collegiality and the part they play in helping teachers understand their 
work, their roles, and their students (Retallik & Butt 2004; Owen 2007; Goddard et al, 


2007). Both formal collaboration, such as professional development workshops, 
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department meetings, curriculum planning meetings and others, and informal interactions 
in which teachers engage on a daily basis were explored in relation to their influence in 
helping shape teacher perceptions of the IBDP. The IB Program in this district has 
become established, to the point that it is thriving, while some others in the same 
metropolitan area have languished. This progress may be due in part to the district’s 
tradition of having stakeholders who strongly support education and its schools. That the 
IB program under study has grown to be successful over the past seven years is 
significant: the teacher participants include those who were with the IB Program from its 
outset before the success of IB was assured and also included those who joined as the 
program was evolving and becoming more firmly rooted. 

Research Questions 

The research questions that this study explored were the following: 

1. What is the experience of the IB Diploma Program for current and former IB 
teachers in a district now in its seventh year of offering the IBDP, particularly 
but not exclusively, in terms of the IB approach and curriculum, teacher 
autonomy, equity for students, and emotional and psychological well-being of 
IBDP students? 

2. How have interactions with colleagues, students, and other stakeholders 
influenced IBDP teachers’ experience and perceptions of the IB Program? 

3. How have the experience and perceptions of teachers in the IB Diploma 


Program evolved over the period of time that they have taught IBDP courses? 
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Qualitative Case Study Approach 

The approach for the study was the qualitative case study, which calls for in- 
depth, and detailed examination of a subject, or “case,” as well as its related contextual 
conditions. Yin (1984) pointed out that case studies are a “preferred” approach when 
asking How? or Why? questions and when the researcher is investigating a phenomenon 
occurring at the present time within a “real-life context” (p. 1). A case study explores 
deeply and provides an analysis of a bounded system, a “single-entity, a unit around 
which there are boundaries” (Merriam, 2009, p. 40). The case in a study can range from a 
single person, to a family unit, group or organization, or even a policy or curriculum (p. 
40). The system on which this case focused is intrinsically bounded, a group of seventeen 
teachers in the areas of Language A: Literature (English), World-language, Individuals 
and Societies (Social Science), Experimental Sciences, Maths, and Computer Science. 
The boundaries were delineated by the six subject areas in the IB Diploma Program, as 
well as the Theory of Knowledge (TOK) course being studied and by the Mid-western, 
inner-ring suburban high school in which the teachers work. Merriam (2009) explains the 
“special features” of a case study which by nature is particularistic in focusing in on a 
particular situation, circumstance, phenomenon, or specific program; it is descriptive in 
producing rich description of the phenomenon being studied; and it is heuristic in that it 
provides insight into and deepens the reader’s understanding of the phenomenon (pp. 43- 
44). This study embodied these three characteristics in focusing on a group of IBDP 
teachers in one particular high school, in intending to produce rich description of their 


perceptions of teaching in their IBDP, and in attempting to elicit insight and depth of 
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understanding of their experience as teachers in the IBDP in its first seven years at their 
high school. 

This study explored the core meaning that is shared among those that experience 
the phenomenon of teaching in an IBDP in its first seven years. To this degree, this study, 
though not essentially a phenomenological study, was informed by a phenomenological 
impulse. A phenomenological approach assumes that this core meaning, or essence, is a 
product of how the individual perceives his or her experience of a phenomenon 
(Merriam, 2009, p. 25), or as Van Manen (1990) asserts, of “the world as we immediately 
experience it pre-reflectively” (p. 9), and it holds that this meaning can be understood and 
shared. Edmund Husserl, who pioneered phenomenology as a way of knowing, described 
the process of transforming experience into insight as “ideation” (Kockelmans, 1967, p. 
80). This study sought to understand the perceptions and experience of teachers who are 
participating in the IB program in the district in question by exploring the shared lived 
experience of how the program is affecting their teaching philosophy and practice—and 
to glean essential insights from their experience. This study relied on interviews with the 
teachers who participated to bring forth and explore their experience of teaching in the 
IBDP, a method of data collection that is typical of the phenomenological approach 
(Creswell, 2014, p. 14; Moustakas, 1994, p. 181). Harmon (1991) noted the distinction 
between knowledge that emerges from distancing oneself from the subject under study 
and knowledge that comes from becoming one with the experience of the subject (p. 53, 
as cited in Moustakas, p. 46). In its emphasis on looking at a topic from a fresh, even 
“naive” perspective, a phenomenological approach explores an experience “by the light 


of its own evidence” and then reflects on it deeply and radically in order to produce a rich 
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description of the experience (Moustakas, 1994, p. 47). Because there is value in 
understanding IB teachers’ perspectives on their IB teaching experience a 
phenomenological perspective was particularly useful for this study. Although this study 
was informed by the impulse to explore perceptions, it was not a phenomenological study 
per se and, in fact, had an autoethnographic component. So, it did not rely on the 
traditional techniques of epoche or bracketing. Instead, the notion in this study of the 
researcher-as-participant was embraced as one means of providing insight as the research 
questions were explored. 

Autoethnography. Over the past two decades, due to what Anderson (2006) 
refers to as a “turns in the social sciences and humanities” toward “blurred boundaries” 
among genres, post-modern skepticism toward the generalizing of claims of knowledge, 
as well as the acceptance of self-reflexivity and emotion in research (p. 373), the practice 
of autoethnography as a vehicle for research has gained acceptance among various social 
sciences, as social scientists over the past decades have been influenced by the post- 
structural acceptance of stories as a way of knowing, of the intersection of various social 
identities, such as race, gender, class, sexual orientation, and others, with our perceptions 
of the world, the rejection of universal truths and stable knowledge claims, the rejection 
of the bias against emotion in research, and the general acknowledgement that the 
researcher inevitably interacts with his or her research and that “we are part of what we 
study” (Adams, Holman Jones, & Ellis, 2015). In fact, this approach has been embraced 
by, among others, the symbolic interactionists (p. 373), whose theoretical framework is a 
foundation of this study. Symbolic Interactionism proposes that reality is seen through 


the lens of the various meanings that individuals assign to their experience based on their 
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interactions with their environment; this view is in line with a primary interest of 
qualitative research in how the world is understood and experienced by the perceiver and, 
in this way, how the world is "produced" (Mason, 1996, p.4) Autoethnography is an 
approach that uses elements of both autobiography and ethnography; that is, the 
autoethnographer uses his or her own past experience to provide insight into the 
experience of a particular culture (Ellis, Adams, & Bochner, 2011). 

As a research method autoethnography values the researcher’s personal 
experience as a means to describe and understand a culture’s experiences, values, and 
beliefs and makes use of self-reflection (reflexivity) to explore intersections of the self 
and the larger social group (Adams et al., 2015). The autoethnographer attempts to 
balance intellectual rigor and emotional investment in the attempt to show how 
participants are engaged in a process of “figuring out what to do”—a process of 
interpreting their experiences in order to reach understanding of them and to create a 
meaning out of them (Adams et al., 2015). The hope is that the auto-ethnographer’s 
efforts will result in social justice and improved lives (Adams et al., 2015). Anderson 
uses the term “analytic autoethnography” to describe an autoethnographic approach in 
which the researcher is a full member in the research group or setting and dedicated to 
using theory to understand more general social phenomena (p. 373). Analytic 
autoethnography is an apt descriptor for the type done in this study, because I will 
participate as a full member, asking myself to reflect upon the same questions that I pose 
to the other participants. I present below the story of my entry into and participation in 


the IB Program as the basis of the autoethnographic component of this study. 
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My own story: My initial perceptions of the move to IB. I have taught English 
for thirty-two years, at various secondary levels for twenty-five years and at the 
university level for six years. At the high school where the study took place, I have taught 
all levels of grades 9-12 English, though primarily grades 10 and 12, for seventeen years. 
For almost ten years before the IB Program was inaugurated, I taught AP Literature to 
seniors. The administration at the high school announced to the faculty in 2010 that the 
school was becoming an IBDP school. I have participated in the IB Diploma Program 
since its implementation at the high school. I have served as a Literature A-1 teacher and 
as the Coordinator of the Extended Essay. Chapter 5 contains a detailed account of my 
own story and of my own perceptions of IB over the years of my participation. This auto- 
ethnographic account becomes part of the data and serves to highlight the insights gained 
from the theoretical framework chosen for the study. 

Theoretical Framework: Symbolic Interactionism Theory 

This study uses as its framework the theory of symbolic interactionism (SD, one 
of the three theories fundamental to the study of social science. Symbolic Interactionism 
has roots in phenomenology. The work of Alfred Schutz, a phenomenologist and social 
scientist who studied under Husserl, serves to bridge the philosophy of phenomenology 
and the social sciences (Schutz, 1967, p. xvi; Zauszniewski, 1988, p. 74). George Meade, 
the teacher of Herbert Blumer who developed symbolic interactionism, is thought to have 
been directly influenced by Husserl during his studies in Freiberg (Wilson, 2002). Blumer 
(1969) coined the term symbolic interactionism and synthesized the theories of Charles 
Cooley’s “Looking Glass Self’ and Meade’s “Social Self’ and with ideas of William 


James and others to systematize symbolic interactionism as a theory (p. 1). According to 
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Blumer (1969), symbolic interactionism is based upon the notion that the individual and 
society are not distinct, but interactive and that each is defined and constituted by the 
other. There are, according to this theory, no individual meanings, but meaning is shared 
between the individual and the world in which the individual acts. He presents three 
primary premises: first, that humans behave toward aspects of their experience--people, 
things, institutions, and idea—because of the meaning that they associate with them; 
second, that meanings we ascribe to the people and objects in our experience arise from 
interacting with others and the environment; and third, that these meanings emerge as 
they are “handled in and modified through” an interpretive process that takes place as we 
interact with others and with our world and as we attribute meanings to the objects in our 
experience (Blumer, 1969 p. 2). The meanings we ascribe to our surroundings, then, are 
formed over a period of time, through a process of interpreting the world outside of our 
“selves” as we interact with it (p. 2). In Cooley’s terms, the individual or self operates as 
a “looking glass” (Cooley, 1902, p. 152), seeing in others a reflection of him- or herself 
and, by extrapolation, coming to understand his or her perceptions in part by interacting 
with others. Attitudes, beliefs, and meanings are effects of interacting with others and the 
environment and of continually interpreting what is perceived and experienced. The 
meanings that an individual ascribes to objects and experiences are not created in a 
vacuum and they are not fixed; they emerge from a dynamic not unlike that of a 
kaleidoscope, forming and re-forming, shifting and re-shifting as one interacts with the 
environment. How a person perceives and experiences a phenomenon goes beyond 
environmental stimuli or events in themselves: instead, “meanings are central in their 


own right,” and, in fact, not to take into account the meaning that individuals project onto 
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their experiences is to “falsify the behavior” being studied (Blumer, 1969, p. 3). The 
meanings that are so pivotal in understanding how people experience their world are seen 
as products of both social interactions and of the continual process of interpretation 
engaged in by the experiencer (p. 5). The “actor” continually “checks, suspends, 
regroups, and transforms” meaning as he or she experiences an event or engages in a 
behavior (p. 5). 

Yet it is the meanings that emerge from our interactions which, to the symbolic 
interactionist, are more essentially “real” to us than the concretely “objective” world. 
From the symbolic interactionist worldview, two consequences emerge: one, since the 
nature of the environment a person lives in is determined by the meaning the person 
ascribes to it, then different individuals living within the same space are actually 
inhabiting different “worlds” (Blumer, 1969, p. 11); and two, the objects in our 
experience are socially created, emerging from a social process of interpretation (pp. 11- 
12). To a symbolic interactionist, the meanings of neither the world, nor the objects and 
people that inhabit it, are fixed, but are in a continual process of re-interpretation. 

Though symbolic interactionism has its roots in phenomenology, as noted earlier, 
this study was not purely phenomenological in approach. Phenomenology, as it comes 
down to us from Husserl, offers a means of exploring lived and actual experience from 
the perspective of how that experience is apprehended by our consciousness—from the 
“inside rather than from the natural science perspective of observation and measurement” 
(Osbourne, 1994). The phenomenological approach involves a process of bracketing or 
reduction, by which we identify and place aside our presuppositions about a phenomenon 


in order to isolate the essence or true nature of the phenomenon. Phenomenology, 
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however, is focused on the real contents of experience rather than on real existence—in 
other words, it hopes to apprehend the world of the person rather than the objective world 
(Osbourne, 1994). Phenomenology is a science of consciousness, focusing on 
“descriptions of those essential structures that are inherent in consciousness" 
(Polkinghorne, 1989, p, 42). Once achieved, this phenomenon and its essence is 
described as richly as possible. Though the process moves from particulars to general 
essences, and is therefore an inductive process, the resulting descriptions of phenomena 
aim to unveil essences through intuition rather than simply induction from empirical 
examples. The phenomenological research is said to engage in “intuiting” the general 
essence rather than simply progressing by induction (Osbourne, 1994). A 
phenomenological approach, therefore, seeks to bracket the researcher’s biases and 
preconceived notions to achieve and then describe the essence of a phenomenon. An 
essential difference between phenomenology and symbolic interactionism--which argues 
for a socially derived self that constructs meaning through interacting with the 
environment--is one of focus and method: the symbolic interactionist is interested in the 
behavioral interactions of the subject with her or her environment and how these 
interactions have led to perceptions of a phenomenon. Phenomenologists are not as 
interested in behavior or, necessarily, in interactions, since its focus is primarily on the 
end result—the conscious experience of the perceiver. In its emphasis on behavioral 
interaction, symbolic interactionism is more like conventional experimental research 
methods (Osbourne, 1994). This study was interested not only in the “pure” essential 


experience of being an IBDP teacher, but also the ways that interactions influenced the 
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IBDP participants to come to perceive various aspects of their experience as IBDP 
teachers. 

The theory behind the symbolic interactionist approach served as a lens into the 
process of interpretation of perception and experience that each IB teacher undertook. A 
twofold consideration of this study was that first, an IB teacher’s perceptions and 
experiences are formed by and emerge out of an interpretive process of interaction with 
others and second, that the perceptions and experience of the teachers in the IB Program 
at the high school being studied were formed over a period of time and, at least in part, by 
the interaction of these teachers with others—with other teachers in and outside of their 
departments, with students, with parents and administrators, and others, and as a result of 
a continual interpretation and re-interpretation of these perceptions and experiences. This 
study was founded on the idea that a participant’s experience of and response to teaching 
within the IBDP was not created in a vacuum, purely as an objective reaction to a new 
approach to teaching and learning. Instead, the response of the teachers to IB was 
regarded as a fluid and evolving process of experiencing and re-experiencing through 
interpretation and reflection over a period of time. 

In part, this study explored the degree to which the experience of IB teachers 
participating in the IB Diploma Program is a product of a fluid process of interpretation 
that has undergone and continues to undergo change; and to investigate the extent to 
which this evolution is an effect of interacting with the worlds in which they teach—the 
world of the IB Program and the world of the larger school environment at the high 
school. The researcher was interested in both the core essence of the experience of 


teaching [B—particularly in terms of the curriculum, teacher autonomy, and equity for 
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students—and in the ways in which the teachers as interpreters of their experience have 
ascribed meanings to the experience of participation in IB and how these interpretations 
have evolved over the course of time they have participated as IBDP teachers. The 
research offers insights into the way in which meanings and the interpretations of those 
meanings by seventeen teachers in the IBDP at the inner-ring suburban high school in 
this study have been shared meanings and have evolved as such. 

Since this study also had an auto-ethnographic component, I as both researcher 
and participant undertook a process of interpreting and re-interpreting my experience as 
an IB teacher and as Coordinator of the Extended Essay. While my ability to explore the 
development of others’ perceptions as their views evolved over time is limited, my 
understanding of my own perceptions and how they evolved through a process of 
interpretation is much less limited; simply put, I can know my own mind and perceptions 
much more deeply than those of others. Accordingly, the theoretical framework and the 
auto-ethnographic component of the study intersected in order to explore more deeply the 
symbolic interactionist perspective on the experience of being an IBDP teacher. 

Setting 

The site of data collection was the high school of an inner-ring, somewhat 
affluent, school district in a Midwestern suburb that abuts a large metropolitan area. In 
2016-17, the high school student body was comprised of 50% African American, 39% 
White, 6% Multiracial, 3% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 2% Hispanic. The gender 
breakdown at the high school for 2016-17 was 49% male and 51% female. In academic 
year 2016-17, 35% of the students were considered economically disadvantaged (Citation 


not included for confidentiality purposes—please consult author if needed). The 
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education level of the teachers in the district is as follows: 99.3% hold at least a 
bachelor’s degree; 67.1 hold at least a master’s degree (Citation not included for 
confidentiality purposes—please consult author if needed). 

The International Baccalaureate Diploma Program (IBDP) was authorized in the 
district in February of 2010, and the first graduating class of students with the IB diploma 
followed in 2012. By 2013, the Primary Years Program was implemented for students in 
kindergarten through grade four. In June of 2015 the Middle Years Program (MYP) was 
added, making the district the first in the area to be authorized in the three major IB 
programs that serve students from kindergarten through high school. In fact, the district is 
one of only eight in the U.S. to offer IB at every grade level. 

The district is in something of a unique position for the stance it has taken over 
the past 60 years to spearhead attempts to embrace racial integration and to implement 
programs in its schools to facilitate equity in academic achievement. Historically, the city 
was designed to regulate and maintain a monolithic ethnic and racial makeup through a 
series of covenants and deed restrictions. A tumultuous series of meetings in the late 
1950s and early 1960s brought an influx of African Americans into one of the 
neighborhoods bordering the adjacent metropolitan area. Some white residents in the 
neighborhood, threatened by the changes, reacted by impulsively moving out—resulting 
in the white flight typical at the time in similar settings (Citation not included for 
confidentiality purposes—please consult author if needed). White community members 
came to ask themselves, “Why were the whites who ran afraid of them [the Black 
homeowners]? They wanted the same things for their children that I wanted for mine. 


They had the same ambitions as I did” (Citation not included for confidentiality 
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purposes—please consult author if needed). The suburb came to embrace the inclusion of 
African American as it had previously included Jewish and Catholics before them. The 
residents of the suburb worked over the decades to sustain their diversity. Theirs became 
a narrative of how a suburb initially built to some degree around selectivity and exclusion 
could transform into a community based upon a principle of inclusion. (Citation not 
included for confidentiality purposes—please consult author if needed). As of 2018, the 
suburb was 54.7% white, 33.2% African American, 5.2% Asian, 4.3% Multi-racial, and 
2.6% Hispanic (Citation not included for confidentiality purposes—please consult author 
if needed). The community members have worked equally hard to maintain a school 
system that is both integrated and of highest quality. 

The stakeholders in the community have worked together to create a school 
system that mirrored the diversity in their city and that created pathways for minorities 
and white students alike to achieve. Teachers, counselors, parents, and administrators 
have worked through the decades in various concrete ways to open up access to what 
Galletta (2003) has called “sites of educational privilege’”—initiating programs to help 
particular cohorts of students in need of academic scaffolding, encouraging students to 
group together to engage in a shared experience of learning about and working to 
eradicate racism, providing opportunities for teachers to work with one another to foster 
awareness of exclusionary practices of which they may not be conscious. A recent effort 
has been the creation of an off-site school-within-a-school that offers online instruction 
supported by blended-learning tutors who provide help to students who struggle in a 
traditional classroom setting. This effort mirrors attempts made by the district in decades 


past to establish a school-within the larger school. Whether the venture is successful in 
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helping students achieve in the age of online learning or whether it replicates earlier 
efforts that Galletta (2003) has termed “’ alternative’ sites of education exclusion” 
remains to be seen. The high school and the district in this study continue to grapple with 
issues of achievement, equity, race, and the most effective means of bridging the gaps 
involved. They grapple with how to address concerns from parents who may feel that 
their children are excluded from sites of educational privilege (p. 226), as well as 
concerns from those who feel that a system of tracked levels provides the most efficient 
route for their child[ren] to a competitive university. They explore ways to involve 
teachers and faculty in continued efforts to remove obstacles to educational equality. 
Data Collection 

Instrument. Interviews were the primary vehicle for data collection in this 
qualitative case study. The interviews were conducted individually, and the participants 
were offered four venues to choose from as the setting for their interviews: one option 
was a private office within the high school building which was out of the way and off- 
limits to students, in order to ensure privacy and to safeguard against interruptions during 
the interviews; a second option was a private conference room in the public library of the 
city in which the high school is located. The time of the interviews for these two options 
was approximately 4:00 p.m. A third option was a private room in the home of the 
teacher or a private space in a coffee shop where the teacher may feel most comfortable 
interviewing. And a fourth option was the use of Skype. Each of these options was at the 
discretion of the participant who chose the setting in which he or she felt most at ease. 
The emphasis was on providing the participants with a choice of location in order for 


them to feel most comfortable sharing their experience. For those teachers who chose to 
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interview in the private setting within the school building each interview took place at a 
time when teachers were not contracted to be in the building. No participant opted to 
interview at the local public library. 

A protocol of semi-structured interview questions was prepared for the 
participants, each of whom was presented with generally the same questions in the same 
order; but the researcher remained open to allowing flexibility in the questioning 
according to the direction set by each participant. In this way, a set of core questions was 
sustained through each interview, yet each participant’s responses influenced the 
direction of the questions, based on his or her particular set of experiences. The study 
used the case-study approach in the hope of gaining an in-depth understanding of each 
participant’s perceptions and experience. Interview questions were grouped according to 
the following sets: the first questions allowed teachers to introduce themselves and to 
provide background for their entry into the IB program—how and why they became IB 
teachers--and, importantly, to offer a picture of what each teacher’s perceptions and 
experience of IB had been before beginning actively to teach in the IBDP. The next 
questions focused on the perception and experience of these teachers in relation to the IB 
curriculum; another set focused on the perception and experience of these teachers in IB 
in relation to their sense of autonomy as teachers; another set focused on the perception 
and experience of equity for students, in relation to gender, race and ethnicity, academic 
levels, and economic backgrounds; the next set of questions explored the teachers’ 
perceptions of the emotional and psychological well-being of students in the IBDP; and 
another explored perceptions of interactions with other teachers, students, administration, 


parents, and other various stakeholders. Each interview was brought to a close with a 
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question about how the participant’s overall perception of the IBDP had evolved from the 
time they began teaching in the program; for some, this question took the form of “final 
thoughts” about the IBDP. The participants were encouraged to approach the questions 
flexibly, to feel free either to answer the questions as presented or to use them as a 
platform for any related topic on which they wished to speak. The interviews were 
digitally recorded. Each interview lasted for approximately 40 minutes to one hour. In 
one case, a participant (Participant 14) and I had become so involved in discussing the 
questions related to emotional and psychological well-being of students that I neglected 
to ask about equity; we conducted a follow-up interview at a later date to pursue the 
question about perceptions of equity. 

Each participant was sent a copy of their interview transcripts and a summary of 
their interview as well, and each one was offered an opportunity for a second interview 
after having had the chance to verify and validate the information and to clarify, 
elaborate, or otherwise add to the insights provided in the initial interview. None of the 
participants opted for a second interview. 

A second instrument for data collection was a reflexive journal kept by me as the 
researcher. It addressed the interview questions as they pertained to me and to my own 
experience in the IBDP. In this way, I was a participant in the study. Through my 
participation, the study became “analytic autoethnography.” As researcher, I became a 
full member in the research group (Anderson, 2007, p. 373). I responded to the interview 
questions that I asked the other participants. The questions I asked others were the basis 


for my own reflections as well. 
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A third data instrument consisted of field notes and both operational and 
analytical memos in which I recorded reflections on my entire process of data collection 
and writing up the results and the findings. The field notes were recorded within a short 
time after each interview. The operational memos were recorded throughout the process 
of conducting and transcribing the interviews. The analytical memos were recorded 
primarily during the process of transcribing each interview and during the process of 
writing the dissertation document. During the process of recording memos, a summary of 
each transcript was also written up. The memos offered reflection on the entire process as 
each stage was undertaken, from preparing and conducting interviews, to transcribing 
interviews and drafting the final document. They helped the researcher keep track of the 
research process, and they helped glean insight that was helpful in clarifying the process. 
They served as a vehicle to question, reflect, and look back at the path the research takes. 
They allowed themes to emerge from the reflections of each participants, and they helped 
in making connections among the various experiences I recorded. 

Participants. Homogeneous purposive sampling was used to recruit participants 
from among teachers in the seven subject areas that comprise the IB core curriculum of 
the high school being studied. The seventeen participants included teachers from each of 
the subject areas (Language A: Literature; World Language; Individuals and Societies; 
Experimental Sciences; Maths and Computer Science; the Arts) and included those who 
currently teach a required epistemology course known as Theory of Knowledge (TOK), 
as well as those who formerly taught this Theory of Knowledge course over a period of 
years in the school’s IBDP, but who have now moved on to other endeavors. The 


inclusion criteria were the following: 
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1. Each teacher received official IB training in their core IB Diploma Program 
(IBDP) subject area 
2. Each teacher taught in the IBDP for at least one full year over the past seven 
years, since the inauguration of the program in the district 
3. Each teacher has been on the faculty at the high school for at least three years 
during their tenure at the high school 
A goal was to obtain diversity in the IB experience among the participants. An email was 
sent out to all teachers in the IB program who fit the criteria and volunteers were solicited 
to participate in the study. The study consisted primarily of semi-structured interviews of 
these sixteen high-school teachers. A further component of the study was 
autoethnographic. As researcher, I am a participant, and my responses to each interview 
questions were recorded in a transcript as part of a journal, in which I explored my own 
perceptions of the IB curriculum, teacher autonomy in the IBDP, emotional and 
psychological well-being of students in the IBDP, interactions with colleagues, students, 
parents, and other stakeholders, and the overall evolution of my perceptions of the IBDP 
at the high school in this study. In all, then, seventeen teachers participated in the study. 
My own reflection upon each interview question provided a vital 
autoethnographic component to the study. As a researcher who has taught in the IBPD 
since its inception, I realize that I see both strengths and weaknesses about the IB 
program; I realize that while I value IB as a means for students to become more globally 
aware and an integral part of a global network of learners, I also understand why some 
take issue with aspects of the program—with the prescriptive nature of the IB Program, 


with the amount of external assessment involved so that immediate feedback is not 
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viable; with the moderation of the classroom teacher’s scores on internal assessments; 
and other aspects already alluded to. My own perceptions become a source of data in this 
study: my own perceptions of the IBDP, according to the goals of the research questions 
that the study sought to investigate, my reflections upon my own story, as I entered into 
the IBDP to teach and to coordinate the Extended Essay over the past seven years. These 
autoethnographic data also provided insight into teacher perceptions of the IBDP at the 
high school in this study. 

Confidentiality. A primary risk of being in this study was the possibility of 
breach of confidentiality; those who read the study may infer the identity of the 
participants, based on their answers to interview questions and the fact that IB contains 
only a limited number of teachers who fit the description provided. Safeguards were put 
into place to avoid such risks, including the use of pseudonyms as identifiers, to keep the 
identity of each participant confidential; overt identifying characteristics regarding the 
participants and their work in IB were avoided. In addition, the school in the study 
remained nameless by the researcher; when the district or school name was mentioned by 
a participant, the words “the high school/district in this study” were substituted in order 
to keep the identity of the school and district confidential. The IRB process entailed 
refining the risks and benefits of being in the study, so that a clear understanding of 
implications of participating were conveyed to the participants. 

Data Analysis 

Though it is typically associated with the inductive approaches taken by 

Grounded Theory (Strauss & Corbin, 1990), the theoretical framework of symbolic 


interactionism does not necessitate any particular method of data analysis. In the desire to 
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capture as much of the unadulterated perceptions of the teacher-participants as possible, 


the approach for this study shared goals similar to those the phenomenological approach. 


Hycner (1999, p. 161) warns about using the term “data analysis” in phenomenological 


studies, since it implies breaking into parts that could cause the “whole” or essence to be 


compromised (as cited in Groenewald, 2004, p. 17). Although this study was not 


phenomenological per se, the caution not to dissect in analyzing the data, but instead to 


maintain the essence of each participant’s perceptions and experience was kept in mind. 


The method of data analysis used in this study is one suggested by Groenewald’s (2004) 


five-stage process for phenomenological data analysis, one that he adapted from Hycner’s 


(1985) fifteen-step process: 


Ie 


After each interview was conducted, the researcher listened to the recorded 
interview in its entirety in order to gain a sense of the whole of the interview 
and of each part: the IB curriculum, teacher autonomy, student equity, student 
emotional and psychological well-being, and interactions with colleagues. As 
I listened, I recorded in memos observations and insights in relation to what 
the other participants shared. This memoing in response to each interview 
helped me to understand the views of each participant with greater precision 
and clarity. 

The recorded interviews were transcribed and checked for accuracy against 
the recordings. I then engaged in the process of delineation of units of 
meaning, which Hycner (1985) called “those words, phrases, non-verbal or 
para-linguistic communications which express a unique and coherent meaning 


(irrespective of the research question) clearly differentiated from that which 
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precedes and follows” (p. 282). A process of coding was conducted by 
isolating these words and statements in the margins of the transcripts. Each 
meaningful utterance was carefully examined for its content, for the degree to 
which it reflected similar words and statements in other interviews or stood as 
a unique perception, and for the cues around it that provided insight into its 
meaning. Redundancies were noted in an attempt to glean the substantive 
information from each interview and to discern the impact or meaning of such 
repetition. Among my comments, I noted in the memos when a participant’s 
utterance connected to that of others or when they led me to insights I had not 
thought of before, and I noted any commentary of my own that emerged from 
a participant observation, as well as any observation that was particularly 
unexpected, and others. From this process of delineation, commonalities 
began to emerge that link the data together. 

A summary of each interview was written and presented to each of the 
participants to verify that the information gleaned was an accurate portrayal of 
what they had hoped to convey. A transcript of each participant’s interview 
was also given to the participants for member checking and as a form of 
triangulation. 

Particular clusters of meaning that emerged from the comments made 
throughout each interview were then noted, as were themes that formed from 
these clusters; groups of meanings that emerged from each interview were 


recorded. 
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5. Finally, themes were identified within and across the interviews. The themes 
were refined and explored. These themes were interpreted and discussed in 
light of the theoretical framework of symbolic interactionism, and a composite 
summary was written that presented these themes in light of the interviews as 
a whole. 

In sum the design of this study provided teachers, a somewhat under-researched 
group from the perspective of their own participation in IB in itself, with a vehicle to 
share their unique perspective on the International Baccalaureate Program. In the school 
being studied, some teachers voiced early on the feeling that they would have liked to be 
included in the planning process that brought IB to the district. Now completing its 
seventh year, the IBDP in this district has become a vital component of the high school 
and the district, in great part because of the hard work that teachers undertook, despite 
any initial reservations or any feelings they may have had about being asked to 
participate enthusiastically in a new program without the kind of involvement in its 
adoption they may have preferred. The teachers were expected to plunge in and learn as 
they go, and they wholeheartedly did so. This study provides a means not only of giving 
teachers a voice after these initial years of IB, but also of understanding the role that 
teachers play in the successful implementation of a program that is now becoming rooted 


in the ethos of the district in which this research is taking place. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 

This chapter presents a description of the sample, including how the participants 
entered the teaching profession and the IBDP at the school in the study, followed by a 
presentation of the data and the themes that emerged from it. The interviews from which 
the data were gleaned, were analyzed through a careful review of the audio recordings 
and repeated listening and re-reading of the transcripts, which yielded rich description of 
the thematic areas that participants discussed. The participants reviewed the transcripts 
for accuracy and the findings of this study were validated by a peer reviewer who 
concluded that the researcher delved deeply into the participants’ experience and that the 
conclusions drawn were supported with ample evidence from the participants, as well as 
by an external auditor who concluded that the findings accurately reflect the contributions 
of the participants and that they were interpreted in an accurate, comprehensive, and fair 
manner which established validity. In these ways, the trustworthiness of the assessment 
of the interpretation of the data was assessed. The responses of the peer reviewer and 


external auditor are found in Appendices E and F. 
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Description of the Sample 

Seventeen teachers participated in this study. Seven (41%) were male and 
included the researcher; ten (59%) were female. Although the participants in this study 
may have taught courses outside of the IBDP, each taught at least one IBDP course, and 
as a group, the teachers’ IBDP courses represented the six subject areas in the IBDP 
hexagon of subjects (Studies in Language and Literature; Individuals and Societies; 
Mathematics; the Arts; the Sciences; Language Acquisition) and the Theory of 
Knowledge (TOK) course, the epistemology course that is part of the IBDP core. The 
sample included current teachers and former teachers, with the majority of the sample 
teaching at the time of the interview 
Data Collection 

The data collected for the study came from semi-structured interviews of between 
approximately 40 and 75 minutes, provided by seventeen participants who had taught at 
the school in this study for at least three years and in the IBDP for at least one full year; 
the participants included at least one teacher from each of the six IBDP subject areas, as 
well as the Theory of Knowledge (TOK) course and also included the researcher himself 
who provides an autoethnographic element to the study. The participants were recruited 
by email and an attempt was made in choosing the sample to represent male and female 
teachers, a varied number of years of teaching both in the school in the study and in the 
IBDP, and to have at least one teacher from each IB subject area. The final sample 
contained three more female teachers than male, a wide cross-section of years of 
teaching, and from one to three teachers per subject area. The final sample also contained 


a wide variety of teaching experiences: a number of the participants taught overseas 
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and/or outside the continental U.S. and a number had taken less traditional paths toward 
becoming teachers. The final sample, therefore, is diverse, and the individuals bring a 
range of insights from their diverse sets of experiences. 

The data was organized into five domains, selected as significant aspects of the 
IBDP in the school in this study based on the experience of the researcher, as well as 
from discussions with his committee. The domains became the basis of the research 
questions and the semi-structured interview questions. The data came out of the research 
questions and the interview questions shaped for each participant as he or she moved 
through the interview, and from the interview responses of these seventeen participants. 
These domains were the following: first, perceptions of the IBDP curriculum; second, 
perceptions of equity for students in the IBDP; third, perceptions of teacher autonomy 
within the IBDP; fourth, emotional and psychological well-being of students; and fifth, 
the influence of interactions with colleagues and other stakeholders in shaping 
perceptions of the IBDP. The interviews were framed by an initial question about the 
path that each participant took into the teaching profession and a closing question about 
how the overall perceptions of each participant had evolved over their time as an IBDP 
teacher. Each participant was asked some form of the following: to describe how they 
entered the teaching profession and then how they became involved in the IBDP; how 
they perceived various aspects of the IB curriculum; how they perceived autonomy as a 
teacher in the IBDP; how they perceived equity for students in the IBDP; how they 
perceived emotional and psychological well-being of students in the IBDP, particularly 
in terms of student stress and anxiety; how their informal and formal interactions with 


colleagues and other stakeholder influenced or shaped their perception of the IBDP; and, 
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finally, how their perceptions of the IBDP evolved over the time they have taught in the 
program. In some cases, participants offered “final thoughts” in regard to what they had 
shared or in regard to insights that the interview questions had not directly addressed. 
Description of Findings 

Participant entry into teaching profession. Each set of interview questions 
began with introductory questions about how the participant entered the teaching 
profession, how each one became part of the IBDP in the high school, and what level of 
prior knowledge each had about the Program upon becoming an IBDP teacher. Of the 
seventeen participants, ten had initially planned on careers other than teaching, but ended 
up as teachers after reflecting on their career path or after experiences led them to 
reconsider their original career path. And eight of the participants spent time teaching 
outside of the continental U.S. or overseas before settling into the job at the high school 
in this study. Of the participants whose paths to teaching were less traditional, original 
career choices included law, art, engineering, publishing, wildlife education, business, 
translation, and psychology. Some had no original plans to teach but came to see it as a 
fulfilling career. Some were led down a circuitous path into teaching. A participant 
recalled that, 

Um, I, uh, actually had no plans to become a teacher. I finished my undergraduate 

degree with the preparation to go to law school, and then I became disenchanted 

with that idea and kind of wandered around for a while and... honest to gosh, uh 

I, uh thought I might be interested in doing some writing, and so (laughs) I was 

trying to think of something I could do to pay the bills, uh, (laughs) and the 


misunderstanding that teaching would create a lot of additional time in my life 
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(laughs) to be able to do this like that, so...I came back after I earned my 
undergraduate degree to get a teaching credential.... (Participant 1) 

Another acknowledged that 
Um, my background as a teacher is a little unusual for most people. I didn’t start 
teaching until I was 30 years old...I was in a multitude of professions early after 
graduating college...I was thinking about what do I want to be, and I loved 
education, I loved learning, and I started taking some classes. I was, like, maybe 
this is for me...And so then... I...got into a...graduate education program...[a]nd 
did my student teaching and really enjoyed it and thought this was a good thing. 
(Participant 13) 

Some found that “temporary” or voluntary teaching positions, inspired by a desire to be 

of service or simply for a work experience led to the discovery of teaching as a vocation. 

One participant related that her 
...first teaching experience was as a...volunteer in...at a public boy’s boarding 
school. I had not studied education in college, but decided to join the...[volunteer 
organization]...and, um, realized when I started teaching, that I really loved 
teaching. (Participant 2) 

Another participant shared that he, 

...was running my own business, and, uh, I started volunteering as, in the schools, 
because I was a little bit wary of the school district and wanted to get involved 
and found myself that being in the rooms was a natural place and a fun place, me, 


by the grace of God, my child went to a school...in the heart of the very poor 


D2. 


neighborhood of [a major city], and the teacher...let me come in once a week to 
teach, and that kind of got me started. (Participant 7) 

A participant moved into teaching after originally taking an interesting summer job that 

was supposed to involve assisting a teacher in a classroom in Puerto Rico: 
I hadn’t initially planned to teach. I got a summer job as part of a group of college 
students after my junior year assisting a teacher in a summer school program in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. It turns out that when we arrived, the school was short one 
English teacher. So, I was given my own class of composition students, and I 
loved it. I got the same job the next summer and it was, then, after my senior year 
in college that I applied to graduate school in...[my field]... with the plan to 
become...[a]... teacher. (Participant 17) 

And another participant, 
...didn’t think I was going to go into education. I thought I was going to be a... 
[another career]...and I went to...[a volunteer organization]...and...some of my 
different values changed, and I decided...to do something that you know, I can 
help others more and, um, also have time for my own family....I always knew I 
was good at teaching...and I decided to pursue a master’s-plus degree in 
education.... (Participant 16) 

Yet another was encouraged by a family member to consider teaching after initially 

pursuing a different career: 
I did not initially plan on becoming a teacher...and it was not until after I 


graduated from...[college]...that I came back to [state] and [a family member] 
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had recently become...[a]...teacher. And so...had asked me to consider it.... 

(Participant 6) 

The diversity of educational and career plans and experiences among those who became 
IBDP teachers is interesting to consider in light of their perceptions of the various aspects 
of the IBDP. 

Participant entry into IBDP. The first interview question asked each participant 
about how they became part of the IBDP and about their degree of prior knowledge of IB 
itself. Of the seventeen participants, only two formally requested to become part of the 
IBDP. The other fifteen were either asked to join the program by the administration, their 
department chair or the IB Coordinator, or they were moved into the Program as a matter 
of scheduling so that they simply accepted their IBDP course[s] as part of scheduling. 
There is nothing unusual in teachers’ receiving requests from their department chairs to 
consider a new course, such as an IBDP course when schedules are being determined 
And since the IBDP in the high school in this study was initiated relatively quickly, 
teachers were recommended for and chosen to teach the various IBDP courses 
systematically until the first year of the program was close to or actually getting 
underway. 

The participants also shared their level of prior knowledge of IBDP when they 
joined the program in this study as teachers. Level of prior knowledge fell into categories 
based on the descriptions provided by each participant: 

e Extensive prior knowledge - Participants were considered to have extensive prior 
knowledge if they had experience working directly with an IB curriculum, in an 


IB Program (PYP, MYP, or DP), or had taught in an IB district at some point in 
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their teaching career; these participants had some degree of understanding of IB’s 
aims, the nature of its curriculum as well as its assessments and evaluation 
process before beginning to teach in the IBDP in this study. 

Some prior knowledge — Participants were considered to have some prior 
knowledge if they had heard information about an IB Program, but had not had 
direct experience with one. They may have heard about the IB program from 
colleagues, students, or others in enough detail to understand that it was a 
rigorous academic program with an international focus, on par with other 
advanced programs such as AP College Board. 

Little or no prior knowledge — Participants were considered to have little or no 
prior knowledge who had not heard of IB or had little or no knowledge of its 
status as a rigorous academic program with an international focus; these 
participants typically related that they had little or no idea about IB beyond, 


perhaps, having heard of the name of the program. 


Only one teacher had what could be described as extensive prior knowledge, having 


received IBDP training and having taught in the program before coming to the high 


school in this study. Six of the participants had some prior knowledge: typical of this 


group were those who had known students or teachers in other IB programs and so knew 


in general that the IBDP was considered rigorous and placed strong demands on students. 


Ten participants had little or no prior knowledge of IB, other than perhaps to have heard 


of the program. The table below presents the motivation for each participant in becoming 


an IBDP teacher and presents the extent of their prior knowledge of the IB Program (as 


extensive prior knowledge / some prior knowledge / little or no prior knowledge): 
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Table IV. 


Participant and Motivation to join IBDP 


Participant 


Motivation to Join IBDP and Level of Prior Knowledge 


1 


Asked by administrators to teach in the IBDP / Little prior knowledge of IB (LPK) 

I was teaching in my classroom and...[I was asked]...to come out in the hallway and 
(laughs)...[was asked]... what I know about the International Baccalaureate Program....I knew 
very little other than that I had heard of it but didn’t know anything about the program 

itself. ...I understood nothing about the program, and I think that I was only selected...because 
of my experience as an Advanced Placement teacher, and...their awareness that IB 
was...another form of a rigorous curriculum. 


Asked by department chair to teach in the IBDP / Little prior knowledge of IB (LPK) 

... was approached at the beginning the...Program. I’m not sure why I was chosen. Well, 
actually, my boss told me he asked me because he had noticed that I was a good writer, and he 
knew that the IB Diploma Program involved writing across the curriculum....I don’t think I 
had [prior knowledge of IB]. I mean I was aware of American schools and international 
schools having a certain curriculum, but I didn’t have any specific understanding of IB. 


Requested to join the IBDP to replace a colleague / No prior knowledge of IB (NPK) 

I asked the department chair if [an opening emerged, could] I could teach the [advanced 
levels], and that was my first year teaching...IBs....I had no prior knowledge [of IB]. None 
whatsoever...so everything was new to me. 


Joined the IBDP at implementation / No prior knowledge of IB (NPK) 

And then, from there, I just taught, started teaching juniors, and right around that time, we 
started with IB...I have heard of it. But I guess my perception was, it was something that in or, 
it was more something that students at international schools did. I did not realize that it was a 
big feature in American schools. And I really knew nothing about it. 


Joined the IBDP at implementation / No prior knowledge of IB (NPK) 

And then, from there, I just taught, started teaching juniors, and right around that time, we 
started with IB...I have heard of it. But I guess my perception was, it was something that in or, 
it was more something that students at international schools did. I did not realize that it was a 
big feature in American schools. And I really knew nothing about it. 


Joined the IBDP to replace a previous teacher / Little prior knowledge of IB (LPK) 

.... was familiar with IB just because a, one student in my...program had done her student 
teaching in [an IB district]....I remember her talking about how stressed out it made her and 
how different the writing of the lesson plans was than the...traditional way of writing them at 
[graduate school]. And so, my, my first experience of with IB was just someone being really 
freaked out and overwhelmed and terrified....then I got hired at [the high school in this study]. 
I knew they were IB. And at that point I had started to hear more about it....but I did not teach 
IB right away...it wasn’t until...[another teacher in the department] decided to move. ..that I, 
uh, bumped up to...[those]...classes.” 


Joined the IBDP to replace a previous teacher / No prior knowledge of IB (NPK) 

...the opening that I got in the ...department was replacing [the former teacher] who had taught 
the IB program. ...[I] had no idea what IB stood for...I realized pretty quick that it was a 
special program 


Asked by the department chair to teach in IBDP / No prior knowledge of IBDP (NPK) 
...I just went into the [department] office one day, and he said, “Would you want to teach this 
class?’ And I didn’t really know what it was.... 
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Asked IBDP Coordinator to teach in the IBDP / Some prior knowledge of IBDP (SPK) 

And then when...I actually achieved my teaching license...the timing just kind of worked out 
where [the previous teacher] was transitioning out of teaching [this course] and... I had a] 
capacity for the subject matter and also, perhaps... [was]...an ideological match for the IB 
Program... 


10 


Joined the IBDP to teach a course of interest / Some prior knowledge of IBDP (SPK) 

So, I did not teach IB my first year. But I was very much interested, mostly for the course 
material.... The only thing I really knew about IB was growing up, my neighbor went to [an IB 
school]....So, she would talk about [the program]... And then, in college I worked at the 
admissions office. And...I remember some schools would send...booklets on how to make 
sense of these IB grades.... 


11 


Joined the IBDP to replace a previous teacher / Some prior knowledge of IBDP (SPK) 
...when [the previous teacher] moved...she said, “You know, your personality... would work 
really well with this class.’ So, I...moved up into it. I had no idea what IB is.... When I taught 
in [my former city], it was an IB school. But I taught [lower] grade[s]. So, it was an MYP 
Program, which looked completely different than it does at [the high school in this study]. 


12 


Requested to join the IBDP out of interest / No prior knowledge of IBDP (NPK) 

So, I was really motivated to join, because it seemed like some of the curriculum... was really 
rigorous, and I thought it was, like incorporating a lot of things that I really supported....So I 
just reached out to , um, the...[B Coordinator and, kind of asked him, like if I would be able to 
teach in the program. And he was really supportive.... Before coming to [the high school in 
this study, I had actually never heard about the IB Program at all... 


13 


Joined the IBDP when hired / Extensive Prior Knowledge of IBDP (EPK) 
My experience was much more extensive with IB than probably anyone else...And so, I got the 
job. 


14 


Joined the IBDP at the planning stage / Some Prior Knowledge of IBDP (SPK) 

I’ve been with it [the IBDP] since we started planning the Program, even before we started 
implementing the Program....I knew kids who had gone to IB schools. And, that was it. Um, 
so, so I really had no idea what I was doing before that. 


15 


Joined the IBDP at implementation / Some prior knowledge of IB (SPK) 

...when the IB Program came in, my colleague and I were, um, kind of rotating who taught the, 
uh, top two courses...and we were alternating teaching those high-level courses, which means 
that we were both always, uh, part of the IBSL run....I had heard of the IB. Uh, we had...a 
student that had...decided...to go to...an IB school...at one point...I looked up, well what is 
IB? Why would somebody decide to do that? And, um, so I had a little bit of background 
knowledge of it. 


16 


Invited by department chair to join the IBDP / Some prior knowledge of IBDP (SPK) 
...our department chair, at the ttme when the IB Program began...and another veteran 
teacher... invited me to join the IB....I really didn’t know anything about it... 


17 


Asked by IBDP Coordinator to join IBDP / No prior knowledge of IBDP (NPK) 

I had heard about IB many years before and, though I did not know much about it, I felt it was 
a prestigious and rigorous program that the high school would benefit from...I did not know 
any specifics about how the program was structured, or the demands of the program, or, of 
course, it’s effects on students or faculty. I had only a vague sense that this was a good 
program and we should do it... I was excited when the IBDP Coordinator asked me to teach 
the [subject] course. 


Source: Compiled from Interview Responses 
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Research Question One 

Curriculum, autonomy, equity, and student well-being. Research Question 
One asked some form of, “What is the experience and perception of the IB Diploma 
Program for current and former IB teachers in a district now completing its seventh year 
of offering the IBDP, particularly but not exclusively, in terms of the IB curriculum, 
teacher autonomy, equity for students, and emotional and psychological well-being of 
IBDP students?” This question served as the basis for the first set of interview questions, 
which were based on and which moved in order through each research question. After the 
participants presented their path to teaching and their entry into the IBDP, they were 
asked to share their perceptions on the IBDP curriculum, approach, and assessments. The 
first interview question associated with Research Question One took an approximate 
form of: “Can you talk about your perceptions and experience with the IB curriculum and 
approach in the courses you teach? How the curriculum and courses compare with other 
advanced curricula? How the assessments are similar or different from those other 
assessments you might have taught in other advanced programs? Any particular strengths 
or weaknesses in the curriculum and approach? And has teaching in the IBDP influenced 
your philosophy of teaching when you approach non-IBDP courses?” The sub-domains 
of this research questions were: perceptions of the IBDP curriculum; comparison of the 
IBDP curriculum to other advanced curricula; comparison of IBDP assessments to those 
of other advanced curricula; and particular strengths or weaknesses in the IBDP 
curriculum. 

In relation to perceptions of the IBDP curriculum, themes emerged or were 


gleaned based upon the repetition of and emphasis on particular codes throughout the 
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interviews. Braun & Clarke (2006) define a theme as a “patterned response” that is 
“prevalent” within and across the data (p. 10), rather than simply found in a majority of 
the data; and they point out that demarcating themes is an active process on the part of 
the researcher, involving identifying and making connections among the various codes 
that the participants articulate and emphasize (p. 7). Themes, then, do not simply “reside” 
in the data (Ely, Vinz, Downing, & Anzul, 1997: pp. 205-6, as cited in Braun & Clarke, 
2006, p. 7); nor is it necessary for an idea to be represented in a particular percentage of 
the responses in order to “count” as a theme (Braun & Clarke, p. 10). Appendix G 
presents themes for research question one to show how each theme was arrived at, and it 
includes in-vivo (from participants’ exact words and phrasing) and descriptive codes, 
representing the comments made by participants in answer to various sub-domains of the 
question. 

Perceptions of the IBDP curriculum, approach, and assessments. Five themes 
were gleaned from the data in regard to the IBDP curriculum. These are as follows: 

1. The IBDP fostered student-centeredness and choice 

2. The IBDP emphasizes inquiry, analysis, and reflection 

3. The IBDP is holistic in its approach to curriculum, instruction, and assessment 

4. PYP’s philosophical framework drives the pedagogy while MYP, with the 

exception of the valuable Personal Project, creates unnecessary work 

5. The IBDP positively influences the teaching of non-IB courses. 

The IBDP fostered student-centeredness and choice. The first of these themes was 
the following: according to the participants, the IBDP curriculum tends to be student- 


centered and to allow a noticeable amount of student-choice in what is studied and in 
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how the material in a course is assessed. In some cases, the teachers noted that the IBDP 
fostered a greater degree of student-centeredness and choice in comparison to other 
curricula. Participant 1 observed that: 

...the student-centeredness of, and the personal nature of where we begin the 

study in [the IB course], um, makes it, I think for me a very, uh, a very different 

approach than I’ve seen in other courses. (Participant 1) 

The observation of student-centeredness and choice is echoed by Participant 2: “...the 
internal assessments...[are]...now....more student-driven...I think the kids are more 
invested in it, um because they get to choose the topic”. (Participant 2) 

Another participant, with more prior knowledge of the IBDP than the other 
participants, did not use the word “more” in describing his perception of how much 
choice is afforded student and teacher in his IBDP course, but the tone of his comment 
conveyed a sense of excitement at the amount of choice: 

...and I would give the kids choice...there was this freedom to choose that was 

wonderful...one of the other ways I’ve incorporated IB into all my classes—I 

always give my kids choice on a Write. You don’t have to write this essay, you 

can do this essay or that essay on the topic. (Participant 13) 

Participant 17 perceived an emphasis on student-centeredness. By using the word 
“student-led” in relation to class discussion, he conveyed a perception of student choice 
as well, although he makes no distinction here between the IBDP curricula and other 
curricula: 

...the approach was student-centered in as much as it emphasizes seminar 


discussions that, in my class, are very student-led and this approach is something I 
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had always operated from since I began teaching; it’s nothing new for me, but the 
IBDP course encourages this approach. (Participant 17). 
Others (Participants 2, 8, 11, and 16) all remarked about their course being “student- 
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driven,” “self-guided,” “open-ended” allowing more “freedom to choose” topics in class 
and on assessments. From the comments of the teachers, a perception comes across that 
the sense of student-centeredness seems to flow directly from or in connection to the 
choice given the students; it seems clear that in giving the teacher choice of what to teach 
and how to teach it, the flexibility can be passed onto the students who are, then, able to 
participate in choosing the focus of what is studied and how the material is presented. In 
this way and other to be mentioned later in this study, a sense of “‘student-as-co-teacher” 
emerges. It should be noted that of the six participants who commented, three of them 
taught two different IBDP subjects, so that a total of five IBDP subjects are represented. 
The IBDP emphasizes inquiry, analysis, and reflection. A somewhat more 
prevalent theme regarding the IBDP curriculum, and one which can be seen to follow 
from the student-centered nature of the curriculum involves a perception that the IBDP 
places an emphasis on particular learning activities and learning goals: the learning 
activities of writing, discussion, and presentation and the learning goals of inquiry, 
analysis and reflection. The participants commented on the prevalence of writing within 
and across the curriculum, and on seminar-style discussion, as well as student 
presentations; a perception which attends these curricular emphases was the observation 
that “inquiry” is at the heart of the IBDP curriculum and that analysis and reflection on 


the part of the IBDP students are primary learning goals of the Program. The eight 


participants who specifically commented toward this theme represent six of the seven 
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IBDP subject areas. The participants noted various forms of writing--from journal- 
keeping, to formal summative assessments that come in some subjects as “papers” or 
essays completed either out of class or as part of timed, in-class assessments, to a 
personal engagement piece, to the Extended Essay. 
Participant | revealed that, 
... Journal keeping and those kinds of things were not something that I had ever 
had any, any experience or practice with...the formal assessments...one of them 
is a group, uh, a group presentation that is recorded, uh, which basically takes, uh, 
an idea through...kind of digging, digging deeply into...a theme or topic or an 
idea in contemporary society, um, and then kind of, uh, moving to a more abstract 
analysis...it’s kind of this jumping off in the real world into the deep water 
of...theory and analysis and philosophy...Um, the other formal analysis 
assessment in [the course] is a, uh, paper that’s not a very long paper...I certainly 
had had much practice with students...writing expository essays, but I had never 
really had, um, anything quite (laughs) like this, um. So...I think it was a 
challenging experience for students, but once that they, uh, some of them were 
able to think a little more abstractly about things...and to sort of learn the thinking 
process that was involved in, um, the analysis of the [the course], uh, seemed to 
thrive in.... (Participant 1) 
This participant was exposed to a type of writing he had not used before—journal 
keeping—and he observed that the criteria for the presentations led the students to engage 
in “digging” into a topic, resulting in deeper analysis. He then went on to assert that the 


writing that students do in the course also led to more abstract thinking, deepening the 
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analysis encouraged in the course. Like Participant 1, another teacher, Participant 8, 
found that the writing component—in this case, a personal engagement piece of 
writing—evoked in students a deeper ability to analyze. Like Participant 1 as well, this 
teacher was also exposed to a teaching approach new to her, the Socratic seminar, and 
she enthusiastically reports that she and the students both perceived the approach to be 
surprisingly effective: 
I definitely think one of the strengths of IB and what keeps me excited to teach it 
is the focus on the inquiry-based, um, instruction for [subject]... mean, it’s a 
totally different part of your brain than what we typically do in a math class. It’s a 
writing component...There is a personal engagement piece that you have to make 
sure comes through... Yes, we even do...I had never done a Socratic seminar. And 
we did that in the [subject] class, and the kids’ minds were blown...they ended up 
really liking it. (Participant 8) 
Participant 11 agreed that the discussion and inquiry inherent in the IBDP and the 
presentation assessment elicit from the students a deeper analysis and provide a means of 
“making meaningful connections”: 
...1t’s [the course] very...discussion-based, inquiry-based. And I think that has 
definitely encouraged my teaching also... only assessment that IB asks for [in this 
subject] is, is a presentation... you sit down for a week before and really work on 
it for, you know and then present the information in meaningful ways, making 
meaningful connections. And it’s not a paper, it’s not multiple-choice, there is no 


multiple-choice in the class. Um, so that’s very different.... (Participant 11) 
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Participant 11 also commented about an essay which serves as a summative assessment 
of the same course at the next level, a continuation taught by another teacher: 
...[at the next course-level in this subject] instead of sitting down in one sitting 
and writing the paper, you get instructions, you get some guidance like the EE. 
It’s, it’s very specific guidance that you can get. Um, but it’s really kind of a 
thoughtful thing, where you have half a semester to write, um, you know, um kind 
of a shorter paper. But it just needs to be very thoughtful and meaningful. 
(Participant 11) 
A view that the writing component lends itself to thoughtful analysis, echoes what the 
participants have stated about the discussion and presentation components of their 
courses. The insistence in the IBDP on the learning activities of writing, discussion, and 
presentation as vehicles to achieve the learning goals of inquiry, analysis, and reflection 
becomes a strong theme in this data. 
The IBDP is holistic in its approach to curriculum, instruction, and assessment. 
A third theme in relation to the IBDP curriculum became evident when participants were 
asked about how the IBDP curriculum, approach, and assessments compared with those 
of other advanced curricula. In response, participants addressed the similarities and 
differences they perceived between the IBDP and the College Board Advanced 
Placement (AP) Program, the only other advanced curriculum with which they had 
worked. These participants perceived the following: the IBDP curriculum, approach, and 
assessments are viewed as more skills-and understanding-based and more holistic, while 


the AP curriculum, approach, and assessments are more content and fact-based and 
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require more rote memorization. One teacher’s observation is echoed by nine other 
participants, representing six of the seven IBDP subject areas: 

IB stresses understanding and...students’ being able to ask why something is true 

and being able to justify their answers...AP’s curriculum is more rote and 

involves more memorization and...regurgitating facts. (Participant 2) 

Participant 7 used the word “holistic” to describe the approach in his IBDP course: “...I 
do describe it (IB approach) as holistic, and the kids really see once they get it, once they 
quit looking for, “Where is A.? I gotta start with A” and I say look at the whole picture.” 
(Participant 7) 

The teachers seemed to feel strongly about their perceptions, so much so that two 
used figurative language—one, a metaphor and the other a vivid simile--to try to convey 
their views of the difference it he two curricula. One teacher felt that both AP and IB 
encourage students to make connections in their learning, but that AP “is a sprint” in 
terms of the need to cover the fact-based curriculum at a rapid pace: 

So, um, the AP classes that I taught...they’re mostly about memorization. Though 

you, you have to connect, you’ve got to memorize a lot though...Definitely with 

[IB subject] also, students are encouraged to think for themselves and think 

outside the box, and, um question and challenge each other which is, you don’t 

really have time for in AP [subject]. You don’t have time for that. It’s a sprint. 

(Participant 11) 

Participant 3 more dramatically framed the difference with the observation that: “...to 


me, the IB is like a slow-cooker, and the AP is like a pressure-cooker... [the AP 
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assessment] doesn’t really, um, bring out any kind of depth...And I do believe that IB 
does.” (Participant 3) 

Both images—AP as a sprint and IB as a slow-cooker--express the perception that 
the IBDP is less content- and fact-based and more inquiry- and analysis-based. Of the ten 
comments in relation to this theme, six focused on the testing or assessment of the two 
curricula. One teacher found that, “I prefer the IB tests to the AP test...I think the...IB 
papers at the end of the second year...are really good...I think those are much better 
assessments than the AP multiple-choice...” (Participant 4) 

Participant 10 agreed that AP places an emphasis on learning data: “...the AP 
[subject] test is completely different...It’s much more math and data driven. My [IB] 
students have to do so few calculations...” (Participant 10) 

Going into somewhat greater detail in expressing a perception that the IBDP’s 
philosophy differs from that of AP in fomenting a holistic understanding, rather than on 
the acquisition of content, another teacher noted that: 

...the IB exams...[were]...much more interactive with the students than the AP 

one. So, the AP one was very content-centered...So, you can see where AP 

had...what I would call a more old-school, content-based approach to assessment. 

Uh, whereas IB, true to its philosophical framework had a much more holistic 

framework...that I think gave a more complete view of the learner’s proficiency. 

(Participant 15) 

The tone of the comments made by participants in relation to the differences in the IB 
curriculum, approach, and assessments from those of AP makes clear that they prefer the 


holistic quality of the IBDP. One of the teachers stated her strong contention that the 
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IBDP approach enhanced not only student learning, but teacher motivation as well: “...I 
really feel like the AP approach kills my own academic interest in it. It’s so much 
memorization. It’s so much more content-based...IB emphasizes skills over content.” 
(Participant 9) 

And Participant 17 concurred that he prefers the IB assessments to the AP 
assessment, particularly because of the time constraint placed by AP on this particular 
subject’s end-of-course assessment: 

I find the IB papers, or end of the semester written assessments for our seniors to 

be better gauges of student writing than the AP exam essays, simply because IB 

allots a fair amount of time for students to write essays. While AP requires three 
40-minute essays in one sitting, after a long multiple-choice section, IB asks for 
two essays, one per day over a two-day period, and provides a two-hour time 
frame for writing each essay. This, I find to be so much more acceptable. I do like 
the more substantive and directive AP essay prompts better than the IB, but in the 
end, the student needs enough time to think and to process and to argue and to 

substantiate. And I find IB to be much fairer in this regard. (Participant 17) 

But in this case, this teacher acknowledged a preference for the prompts of the AP exam 
over those of the IB assessment; he finds AP prompts to be more substantive and 
directive, though he felt that the AP should allow students more time to answer the essay 
prompts. To be clear, the teachers in this study did not imply that there is no place for 
content-based learning or even memorization per se within a course or as part of a larger 
curriculum. They did not imply that the AP curriculum is less than or “not as good as” 


IB’s. Snider (2010) has drawn attention to the “false dichotomy” on which the debate 
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between content and critical thinking is often based, since critical thinking without 
content is foundation-less and content without critical thinking is frameless. The IBDP 
teachers in this study certainly know the falseness of this distinction, and they surely 
teach a great deal of content in their IBDP course. However, they simply speak of their 
preference for what they perceive the IBDP emphasizes: a more generally holistic skills- 
and understanding-based curriculum, approach, and assessment in comparison to a more 
data-driven, content-based emphasis in the curriculum, approach, and assessment within 
the College Board Advanced Placement Program (AP). 

PYP’s philosophical framework drives the pedagogy while MYP, with the 
exception of the valuable Personal Project, creates unnecessary work and is disjointed 
from IBDP. A component of Research Question One, regarding the IBDP curriculum, 
asked about perceptions of the Primary Years Program (PYP) and the Middle Years 
Program (MYP), two pre-IBDP programs that were authorized in the district in the years 
after the IBDP was implemented. The PYP is an IB Program that serves pre-kindergarten 
through fourth grade and the MYP serves fifth through tenth grade (International 
Baccalaureate). Teachers in the high school who teach grades nine and ten are considered 
MYP teachers, since MYP serves the entire population and is prior to and separate from 
the Diploma Program. By 2025, every student in the IBDP who started pre-Kinder in the 
school district in this study will have gone through both the PYP and the MYP before 
entering into the Diploma Program. 

The participants were asked about their perceptions of these two pre-IBDP 
programs and whether having them in the district influenced their perception of the 


IBDP. A theme that arose from the answers of the participants was the following: the 
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PYP, in its focus on character development and internationalism, is well-liked by parents 
and teachers and has a positive effect in the district; while MYP creates unnecessary 
work and seems disjointed from the IBDP, although its Personal Project component is 
valuable and can have a positive effect on students. 

Eleven participants made comments that gave rise to this theme; they represented 
all seven subject areas in the IBDP. Ten commented on the PYP and MYP together; and 
one commented only on the MYP. None of the ten who commented on PYP voiced a 
negative perception of it. There was a perception that the PYP is well-liked and 
supported. Two of the comments could be described as neutral. Participant 2 wondered, 

...aS we get more and more students who have participated fully in PYP and 

MYP, as they move into the DP years, whether it will be a more natural evolution 

for them to learn in this way, because they found that exposure. So, I think that’s 

going to be an interesting journey... (Participant 2). 

And participant 11, without praising the PYP, mentioned that, 

My only perception I have about the, um, Primary Program is they work a lot with 

the, I walked into a elementary school, and they were talking about the different 

characteristics of an IB student. Um, caring, inquisitive, that kind of stuff. 

(Participant 11) 

One other teacher simply acknowledged that when she began teaching in the IBDP, “I 
knew nothing about PYP,” without elaborating further on whether her views developed 
over the course of time she taught in the IBDP. 

So, seven of the ten teachers who made mention of the PYP were all positive in their 


appraisal of the Program. Four of these teachers focused on the PYP itself, not in 
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conjunction with the MYP. Their positive appraisals were based on the following 
perceptions: 

e That it was a form of “enrichment” provided for all students, rather than just 
for the gifted (Participant 1); 

e That it was “definitely, um, a very positive thing...” that “[p]arents... [and]... 
[t]leachers seem to love”; that it has “been the biggest success in our district... 
they [parents and teachers] seem to love the international focus” (Participant 
4); 

e That “one of the nice things [about PYP] is...the Learner Profile...they kind 
of emphasize the, the, like, whole student part a little bit more maybe with the 
younger kids...it could potentially make them more into it when they’re 
older’ (Participant 6); 

e And that “PYP is working better [than MYP]. Maybe it’s just...more aligned 
with what those years’ teachers are already doing” (Participant 10). 

Three teachers in the group whose perceptions of the PYP were positive commented on 
both PYP and MYP together, without distinguishing one from the other in terms of their 
quality or contribution to the district. One of these teachers felt 

e that having both the PYP and the MYP as a foundation for the DP is 
“wonderful....that was the other thing that was very appealing to me about 
[the high school in this study] was that a lot of people introduce the Diploma 
Program alone and think that this is, you know this’ll get kids into college, 
rather than if you have this K-12 experience.” (Participant 13) 


Another teacher voiced a very similar sentiment, 
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e That moving through the PYP and MYP before entering the DP is a “huge 
advantage for our DP cohort, that, um, by the time they get those DP levels 
and choose to engage that way, most of the terminology is familiar to them. 
Um, and that depth of philosophical framework that kind of drives the 
pedagogy...that’s familiar to them. Um, and I, I have to think that they’re 
developing better, kind of, critical thinking skills too [in PYP and MYP].” 
(Participant 15) 

And, finally, Participant 17 praised the PYP, while concurring that having the PYP along 
with the MYP is an advantage for the district. His perception was that, “I don’t know 
much about PYP, but I’ve only heard the most positive things about it. In my feeling is 
that if the district is going to be an IB district then they ought to be fully so.” (Participant 
Ly: 

The consensus about the PYP Program was clear: the perception was that people 
in the district embrace it, support its approach, and find it to be worthwhile. From its 
emphasis on character development, to its international focus, to its role in preparing 
students to enter the Diploma Program better versed in IB pedagogy, terminology, and 
philosophy, the PYP was perceived as being a positive source of enrichment for the 
school district. 

With the exception of its Personal Project, the MYP was seen in quite a different 
light. Two teachers mentioned that there are issues with MYP, without voicing a 
personally negative perception of it; seven voiced their own personal negative 
perceptions of the MYP; one voiced an entirely neutral observation about MYP; and one 


teacher felt positively about the MYP. One of the teachers observed that from the time 
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that the MYP was authorized in 2015, “...there seemed to be a lot of instability, uh, from 
misunderstanding and confusion really about what was supposed to be taking place in 
Middle Years Program.” (Participant 1) 

This observation was supported by a teacher who revealed that, “I’m not a great 
fan of the MYP” because, “...I feel that the MYP is open-ended, and there is no guidance 
whatsoever about, um, assessments. Yes, we’ve got, we’ve got rubrics, but we all 
annotate them in different ways. It’s, it’s just too fuzzy.” (Participant 3) 

The sense that the MYP is too open-ended, without guidance, and “fuzzy,” was 
reinforced by a comment made in relation to Research Question Two by another 
participant; when asked about “formal interactions” that include formal trainings in IB, 
one teacher “want[ed] to highlight...off the bat...[that]...the...MYP all-school training 
that we got off the middle school as a welcome back one year...was some of the worst 
professional development training I have ever seen in my life...” (Participant 15) 

The negative perceptions in regard to MYP tended to center on two areas: that the 
MYP results in a good deal of work that is unnecessary and unhelpful and that it is 
disjointed from the Diploma Program, for which it is intended to prepare students. A 
teacher expressed that: 

...the Middle Years Program has really, to me, has been more, when I think of 

MYP, I think of, of paperwork, of...jumping through hoops...It’s a lot of work 

and a lot of organizing. And a lot of, sort of, um, you know, energy is taken up. 

And I really don’t see any, I don’t see any useful product...I haven’t seen any 


way that it adds to the school. (Participant 4) 
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This participant used precisely the same metaphor as Participant 6 to describe the work 
required in the MYP as unnecessary, completed as a formality: both teachers liken it to 
“Jumping through hoops.” Participant 4, however, praised a component of MYP known 
as the “Personal Project,” a capstone project required of (but not always completed by) 
each sophomore student in an IB MYP authorized school, such as the one in this study. 
This teacher sees it as a way to forge a connection of students who might be under- 
achieving and under-served with interests that would impel them to embrace learning: 
Um, the other thing that I really like [besides the PYP] is the Personal Project. 
And, um, I think that’s a wonderful thing. And I, I’m glad it’s growing in our 
school....If offers, I think, a way to really connect with the school. You know, 
these kids who are, maybe they don’t play a sport, they’re not in the clubs, they 
don’t really like school, school is mostly social, or just, uh, unpleasant education 
aspect. And it’s a way to, sort of, play to their strengths, play to their interests, 
and, sort of, try to hook them, get them into the school community and into 
learning (Participant 4) 
Consistent with the predominantly negative view of the MYP, Participant 6 related that, 
“lesson planning [in MYP] can be a hassle...we do, like, jump through the hoops...for 
MYP,” he tempered this view by acknowledging that, “I do like some of the leading 
questions that they ask to get you to think about, um, what you’re doing. And that can 
translate over to DP as well...but...” he conceded, “I don’t know that it really, like 
influences the way my students react to coming into DP.” In sync with these 
observations, another teacher echoed both the challenges of the unnecessary work 


brought on by MYP and the support of the Personal Project: 
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...we don’t really do much with [MYP]...I am much more focused on getting 
these, these kids, and I teach more, kind of core-level students, getting them ready 
to take this [state standardized graduation] test, than, than I am about giving them 

a six-page rubric and asking them to reflect on stuff which....So I don’t really see 

a strong benefit to MYP, except for the Personal Project, which I’m a huge 

proponent of...But it seems like the...PYP is working better. (Participant 10) 

But he rounded out his comments with a succinct opinion that, “honestly if this district 
was trying to think of money, I'd say get rid of MYP. I don’t, I personally don’t see a 
benefit to my teaching or to the students” (Participant 10). 

Teachers also brought up another challenge of MYP: the perception that there is 
not enough continuity between it and the IBDP into which it feeds students: “I do not 
think there is a good continuum between MYP and DP...that’s kind of disjointed.” 
(Participant 11) 

I know that IB works to connect all of its programs. And I’ve always felt there is a 

bit of a disconnect between MYP and DP...the assessment criteria are slightly 

different, the rubrics are different, some of the language is different...the 
fundamentals are all there, but, um there is a little bit of a disconnect, I think, 

between those two [MYP and DP]. (Participant 15) 

Participant 17 summed up the challenges that teachers perceive in regard to the MYP 
component of the IB Program: 

...MYP seems to have a lot of flaws. There’s no accountability, the rubrics are 

simply added work, we can’t seem to motivate students to do the Personal Project, 


which would be a good idea if more people did it. So, theoretically, and why he is 
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not a bad idea, but it doesn’t work well here. And it creates lots of extra meetings 

that really go nowhere and lots of extra work and no one takes it seriously. That’s 

a shame. (Participant 17) 

The consensus, then, of the teacher perceptions of PYP and MYP in relation to the IBDP 
was basically that PYP has a positive effect on the students who eventually move into the 
IBDP and a positive effect on the district, because of its focus on character building and 
on the internationalism that it promotes; while the MYP brings challenges in adding to 
the teachers’ workloads without adding enough to the academic engagement of the 
students—with the exception of the Personal Project component. A teacher with 
extensive experience in the IBDP saw the dynamic of “struggling” with MYP during its 
early years as typical. He related that “...in my experience...high schools in my old 
county struggled with MYP, getting it in there. And we struggle with MYP” (Participant 
13). It should be emphasized however, that teachers across the board saw great value in 
the Personal Project of the MYP and see in this capstone project great potential to 
motivate students academically. Teachers generally felt positively about the value of 
students moving through both pre-DP phases as preparation to enter the IBDP. 

The IBDP positively influences the teaching of non-IB courses. The fifth theme 
that emerged from the research question about the IBDP curriculum was the clearest and 
most consistently positive: teaching the IBDP curriculum has positively influenced the 
way they think about and teach students in non-IB courses or, as the case may be, non-IB 
students within their IBDP courses. This perception was the basis of the response among 
thirteen participants—more than responded to any other part of the research question and 


representing all of the seven subject areas and the Theory of Knowledge (TOK) course. 
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One of the teachers felt that the influence was minimal, but still discernible. He was 
influenced, he says, “I think a little bit. I think so. My class relies heavily on those 
command terms, like define, evaluate, explain. And | think that it kind of falls down to 
like, that kind of trickles into my ...[subject]...teaching a little bit.” (Participant 10) 
Others felt that the IBDP curriculum has “definitely,” influenced their non-IB 
courses: 
I think it definitely, it definitely has. Um, in the sense that I like community. I like 
that, knowing the kids in IB, the culture of, just knowing the kids longer. I find 
that that trickles over into my other classes where I try to make a community of, 
like inquiry, asking questions, getting to know the kids as individual learner. I 
value that more now. Um, I’ve tried to cultivate in the IB classes especially, and I 
want this to go over into my other classes more, because I know I could do it 


more, like, the love of a challenge. (Participant 8) 


Definitely. Um, I actually use some of my [IB subject] lessons in my [current 
non-IB subject]...1 would say that I have, like, really tried to emphasize critical 
thinking in my [current non-IB subject]. (Participant 9) 

And I think that definitely has encouraged my teaching also. And I even use some 
strategies that I use in [IB subject] with my [non-IB subject] class. Um that center 
on inquiry, which is, this helped me grow as a teacher. So that’s, I really like that 
about IB. (Participant 11) 

And still others who felt even more dramatically that they have been substantively 


or even “completely” changed by their experience in the IBDP: 
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So, it, it has. It has changed my thinking about it in a lot of ways....1 am not writ-, 
gru-, grades/rules guy. I want people to love learning. I want people to understand 
[subject]. (Participant 7) 
I think I’ve learned, I’ve learned so much about teaching and about [subject] by 
being an IB teacher. Um, I have been, kind of, forced to, um look more in depth 
into the [aspect of subject]...and...try to weave in different cultural 
components....and I have tried to weave that into other courses. (Participant 2) 
And then, uh, we have the first training, and I came to understand the, um, kind of 
the background philosophy of IB. That it’s actually much less of a pedagogical 
methodology than it is a philosophical framework. That it’s about how we 
approach knowledge acquisition and in whatever field. Um, and I so like that 
framework. Like, I really enjoyed the way they did focus on character 
development in the kids. I really like the way that is focused on much deeper 
thinking as opposed to, uh, like a simple content delivery. Um, it really has kids 
thinking critically in big ways about topics...So, those, those kind of, that way of 
thinking that comes with the IB framework, um, I really enjoyed. (Participant 15) 
...teaching IB has completely reshaped my view of education...[lots of detail 
about teaching non-IB lower levels, but very subject-specific]...And when I 
started implementing more and more of that kind of philosophy those [non-IB] 
kids responded great. (Participant 13) 

Interestingly, while a number of the participants spoke effusively in general about the 

ways that teaching the IBDP curriculum has influenced them, seven honed in on specific 


aspects of the curriculum that they deliberately carry over to their work in other courses 
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or with non-IB student within their IBDP courses. For one teacher, the influence came in 

the way she assesses: 
It has [influenced teaching philosophy], because of the way the IB is assessed, I 
have changed many of my, um, sort of approaches to assessing....knowing what 
students who go into the IB have to be able to accomplish, and also knowing the, 
the skills they need, I, I introduce those much, much earlier, um, and I think the, 
the younger kids are far better off for that. I really do, yeah. (Participant 3) 

For another, the impact was in relation to IB’s emphasis on reflection: 
And, um, so, they’re researching, they’re reflecting on their own [work], they’re 
detailing the process of each...work that they make. Um, so I actually make al of 
my student do it I don’t, it’s not just the IB students. (Participant 6) 

For another, critical thinking skills: 
Definitely. Um, I actually use some of my [IB subject] lessons in my [current 
non-IB subject]...[ would say that I have, like, really tried to emphasize critical 
thinking in my [current non-IB subject]. (Participant 9) 

For another, the attention to inquiry: 
And I think that definitely has encouraged my teaching also. And I even use some 
strategies that I use in [IB subject] with my [non-IB subject] class. Um, that center 
on inquiry, which is, this helped me grow as a teacher. So that’s, I really like that 
about IB. (Participant 11) 

For another, the influence of TOK epistemology course, in exploring “how we know what 


we know”: 
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I’m gonna reiterate one of the things I mentioned that, like, the IBDP approach 
with, like TOK questions, I think is unique. Um, kind of, like, deliberately doing 
nature of [subject] in the assessments is unique. Um that particularly has 
influenced the way I, as I work with my lower grades, like the ninth grade, um, so 
I'll like force myself more deliberately to put in, like thinking questions, or, um, 
more reflective writing, and things like that. (Participant 12) 
Another teacher finds that IBDP’s stress on interpreting documents and discussion hones 
her ability in teaching non-IB: 
Well, um, because I’ve taught so many levels and pushed me to, um, to do the 
teaching that I felt was better teaching anyway—the discussions, the work with 
documents and interpretation, uh, the focus on writing and, I think, having a real 
sense of where the kids need to go with the writing, uh, really has improved my 


teaching of kids with those things elsewhere. (Participant 14) 


And, finally, another teacher saw in IB an emphasis on service-learning that resonates 

with her teaching philosophy and that she finds valuable to instill in all of her courses: 
Yeah, I think so. I’ve gotten a lot of, just really best practices um, from different, 
uh, um conferences that I’ve attended. And, um, you know also, I really like the 
CAS [Creativity/Action/Service] aspect, and I do a whole, um, project that, uh, 
gives students the opportunity to do service learning...And I’ve been really, um, 
you know, uh, like gratified by, um seeing, you know, them, that’s, um, an 
important part of life to me, service, and so, I really get excited when kids are 


doing that. (Participant 16) 
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Despite the challenges that teachers confronted with various aspects of the IBDP 
curriculum, approach, and assessment, there were clearly positive aspects for a number 
that they allow to influence their approach in teaching non-IB students. The influence of 
IBDP on non-IBDP curriculum was a strong statement about the value of the Program in 
the perception of these participants. 

Perceptions of autonomy for teachers in the IBDP. The second interview 
question associated with Research Question One asked some form of the following: “Can 
you talk about the ways your teaching in the IBDP shaped or influenced your perception 
of autonomy as a teacher inside and outside of the classroom; and have your views of 
autonomy evolved over the time you have been an IBDP teacher?” The IB organization 
maintains a degree of oversight of the districts, schools, and teachers who participate in 
the Program. For teachers, this means submitting to a system in which up to 75% or 80% 
of summative assessments are externally evaluated, while the remaining internal 
assessments are “moderated”: that is, sample of the teacher’s evaluated assessments are 
submitted for review and are subject to being re-evaluated by IB examiners and the 
scores adjusted based on what the IB examiner believes about the accuracy of the initial 
teacher’s evaluation. The external or moderated evaluation can create a sense of having to 
answer to IB as an outside entity. As a result, the question arises: Do teachers feel the 
same degree of autonomy within IB as outside of the Program, or is their sense of 
autonomy as teachers inhibited in any way, or, perhaps, increased? 

The responses to this question were simple, direct, and yet contrasting. This is 
evident in the two themes associated with this question focus: the teachers who addressed 


autonomy felt that they had either, 1) the same or more autonomy as before joining the 
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IBDP, or 2) that they had less autonomy than previously. There was not much middle- 
ground regarding the perceptions of autonomy within the DP. Of the seventeen 
participants in the study, sixteen addressed the issue of autonomy directly; one participant 
commented in answer to the question, but without articulating a definitive sense of 
precisely how she felt about autonomy in relation to the IBDP. Of the sixteen who 
responded directly, twelve felt that they had greater autonomy in the IBDP; these twelve 
teachers represented all seven of the IBDP subject areas. 

The twelve teachers who perceived a heightened degree of autonomy within the 
IBDP tended to cite a greater freedom within the classroom and in their teaching—what 
they could teach and how it could be presented. And more than one participant contrasted 
IB favorably against AP in this regard. Participant 1 related that, 

I would say for certain, yes, an increased degree of autonomy in terms of what I 

would teach... Yeah, I think, mean, I think it, especially in contrast to courses like 

AP [course] where there, you know, you have autonomy in terms of how you 

instruct, but the targets are fixed. (Participant 1) 
Participants 11, 13, and 15 echo this perception: “...you have a lot of autonomy in your 
classroom to talk about, to teach, um, what you want to teach. And unlike AP, where you 
have to teach a very set thing.” (Participant 11) 

...the thing I love about IB is the autonomy. The fact that they give you this 

curriculum, you don’t have to cover everything. You’ve gotta make sure they 

understand the main concepts and, and cover as much as you can. But you have 

the autonomy to [do creative projects]. And so, the autonomy to do things like 


that is wonderful. Uh, in AP, you have a set curriculum. It is, you can’t do 
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projects like that and cover all the curriculum. Projects like that are built into our 

curriculum, which gives us the autonomy to look at the kids in front of us and say, 

these kids can’t handle this project; I’m going to alter it to something else. Where 

AP and other programs, is much more strict, and you have to stay on one certain 

thing. (Participant 13) 

...I feel highly autonomous, uh, inside the IB Program...I’ve never come up with 

unit or idea, um, that I didn’t feel I could teach in the IBDP. Except for one...And 

I think that anyone, anytime you are teaching to...an exam that’s designed around 

a prescribed curriculum, you’re going to lose some autonomy...And there is still 

enough freedom...for us to teach pretty much everything we want. (Participant 

15) 

Perhaps Participant 9 spoke for this group in conveying a strong sense of appreciation for 
the autonomy which she perceived comes with being an IBDP teacher: 

Yeah, I think I, that’s one of the beauties of IB, is that it really trusts its teachers, 

um, to select concepts that they think is most relevant to their particular, like, in 

the context of their school and, as long as they emphasize the same skills across 

the board. (Participant 9) 

A very interesting perception to emerge from this data on both sides was the 
notion of whether or not increased autonomy is a “good” thing. As the data shows, 
increased autonomy can be viewed as positive, neutral, or even negative. Even four of 
those teachers who found the increased freedom a positive experience also perceived in 
the augmented autonomy a double-edged sword, described variously as: 


e “kind of scary” (Participant 1); 
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“mostly...a good thing. But it’s a bad thing if you are somebody like me, who 
never seems to know when to shut it down and say, “This is good 
enough.”...[S]ometimes, I like to have a little help” (Participant 3); 

“a reason to question whether or not autonomy is really that gr-, uh, it’s, is, is like 
the ideal, having full autonomy the ideal?” (Participant 6); and as, 

“both frustrating and, I mean, you’ve got a ton of autonomy teaching the 
class....and as a new teacher, it’s super daunting...it’s like, uh, it, it’s, it’s, it’s, 


it’s daunting. It’s fun, but daunting” (Participant 11). 


For these teachers, with autonomy in the IBDP comes more responsibility to choose 


among many possibilities in what and how they present material to their students; to find 


their own resources to bolster their lessons; and to feel more of a personal accountability 


for results of the summative assessments that their students take. 


One factor which did create a perception of limited autonomy among those who 


perceived themselves to have greater autonomy within the IBDP was the oversight by IB 


of assessments. For some in this group, assessments were still generally perceived as a 


limitation on their perceived of freedom in the classroom: 


I mean, only I would say, when it comes to the exam time...Then I feel like 
somebody’s, like monitoring me, like okay, well, how can we get the kids to do 
better. That’s always the discussion. (Participant 8) 

I don’t know that it’s really influenced me very much, other than this, like, 
external pressure to, especially how I graded their internal assessments, then we 


send them off, and then, essentially, my grading is graded. That pressure that I put 
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on myself is really the only thing that I feel is, like, looming over me.... 

(Participant 10) 

e At the same time...it’s very difficult when it comes to assessments. Because, um, 
like I said, the workshops that I went to, I had one person say, if you don’t’ do 
this, I’m gonna knock you down. And another workshop I went to said, if you 
don’t do this, I’m gonna knock you down. And I, I, I feel like IB doesn’t, the, the 
grading...very subjective grading. (Participant 11) 

The four participants who felt that they had lost autonomy in the IBDP 
represented three of the seven IBDP subject areas. The responses from this small group 
constituted a theme because the teachers very adamantly stated their argument for loss of 
autonomy and were in close accord with one another in their reasoning; their insistence 
created a degree of prevalence. Ironically, however, among those four teachers, the 
assessments were not mentioned as part of the constraint on teacher autonomy. In fact, 
one of these teachers, after noting her diminished autonomy, sees the loss as a good thing 
and sees it as emanating from what is essentially perceived as a strength of the IBDP: 

Yeah, I mean, I, I don’t think we should be autonomous. And I think a lot of 

people were autonomous when I joined the faculty, and, yeah, and I, I would say 

that I think there’s less, but that’s a good thing. (Participant 2) 

The other three teachers in this group cited a number of reasons for their perception of 
diminished autonomy. Participant 4 feels constrained by the “pressure to be sure to 
follow all the little details, and all the minutiae of the IB requirements, which often are 
very hard to figure out,” and he felt that “the IB is so rigid and so strict, and they just do 


not tolerate, um, you know, mistakes that the teacher might make in terms of what we do 
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or what we don’t do, if we assign the wrong thing or, or uh, have the students, you know, 
respond to the wrong, you know the prompt or the wrong material.” The sense of not 
knowing if and when a teacher might make an error navigating what are perceived as 
nebulous IB requirements was viewed as a “huge amount of pressure. And, um, so I feel, 
I kind of always feel like Big Brother IB is, is watching over me.” The only factor that 
Participant 12 cited as limiting her autonomy is the time constraint in having to cover so 
much material in what she perceived as a very short time frame: 
...one of the things that diminished my autonomy at least a little bit, was time 
because I felt that the scope of the course was so wide that I was really limited to 
really what I could dive into because I, I had, I had to get through a certain 
amount in a year, and then they have to get through a certain amount in another 
year. So, I did feel limited in that way. By the scope of the course and how much 
time I had. (Participant 12) 
Participant 17 echoed and added to what the others cited as factors in curtailed autonomy. 
He pointed to the “great degree of oversight, from the district because we were 
implementing this new and difficult program, and from IB itself, the likes of which I had 
never encountered before” as well as the extra workload required “[w]hen MYP moved 
into the district.” This teacher noted something unique to the group—that the lack of 
autonomy carried over into non-DP courses by the tasks required of the MYP: 
I felt even more constrained in my non-DP courses, because there seemed to be 
all kinds of tasks to fulfill that no one would ever really pay much attention to — 


like the rubrics, like the postings in the room, like the prescribed types of 
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questions for discussion and other assessments that we were asked to give. 
(Participant 17) 


And he described an irony he perceives: 


In my pre-IB teaching days, I felt an incredible amount of autonomy in every 
school I taught at. I had always been given free-reign to plan and execute classes 
as I saw fit, within relatively flexible parameters presented by each department 
every school..... As years have gone by, I have become much more comfortable 
teaching within the DP parameters. But there is a great time constraint. I have not 
felt completely comfortable with being able to cover things to the degree that I 
would’ve liked, because there’s always the next thing to begin covering. It’s so 
ironic to me — so ironic — that IB is supposed to emphasize student centered 
classrooms and student-centered discussions, and because of the workload in IB, 
discussions are the first thing to go. (Participant 17) 
Those who perceived less teacher autonomy as part of the IBDP pointed to various 
causes, from time constraints to a heavier workload to a fear of inadvertently failing to 
fulfill an unclear requirement to feeling monitored by the IB organizational entity. 
Clearly, however, a majority of those who shared their view of teacher autonomy 
within the IBDP saw the Program as granting a greater freedom to teachers in a number 
of key ways, particularly but not exclusively in choosing and executing the curriculum 
within their own classrooms. Though a theme of diminished teacher autonomy was 
validated by the data, a far stronger theme became clear—that in key ways, teachers 
within the IBDP can perceived and experienced an augmented degree of teacher 


autonomy. 
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Perceptions of equity for students in the IBDP. The second interview question 
associated with Research Question One asks some form of the following: “Can you talk 
about your perceptions of equity for students within the IBDP, particularly in regard to 
minority, low-SES students, and gender or in other ways that come to mind, and have 
your perceptions of equity evolved over the time you have taught in the IBDP, and if so, 
how?” In this study, equity refers both to access into the IBDP, as well as opportunity to 
achieve and to be successful within the Program. Considering the cost of the IBDP for 
both the student’s family and the district, the academic rigor involved in navigating the 
courses, the curricular workload, and the extracurricular demands that come with the 
Creativity, Action, and Service (CAS) component, the issue of equity is worthy of the 
research that it attracts. In the high school and district in this study, which has historically 
fostered an acceptance of diversity and sought to address issues of racial and economic 
equality head-on, this question has been one of great moment since the IBDP was 
authorized in 2010. The extent to which minority and low-SES students have access into 
and opportunity for achievement within the IBDP is a vital consideration. The insights 
offered by the perceptions of teachers in this study, then, help to clarify the issue of 
equity for students in the IBDP. 

The responses to this question produced four themes which are the following: 1) 
Equity in the IBDP is a concern; 2) Participants report efforts on the part of the district to 
increase access to IBDP for African American and low-income students. 3) Flexibility 
allows for equity in being inclusive of many diverse academic levels among the students 


in the IBDP; 4) Prerequisite content knowledge, study habits, resources, and self-directed 
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learning must be nurtured in early years to adequately prepare under-represented students 
for IBDP; and 5) Success in IB involves more than simply attaining the IB diploma. 

Equity in the IBDP is a concern. The first theme to present in regard to equity was 
simply that, for every single participant in this study, equity in the IBDP is of major 
concern in the high school and district. Equity is an issue made more pressing by a 
perception among many of these teachers that the IBDP is designed for or attracts 
students who are already academic high-achievers and who are bolstered by support from 
home. The teachers tended to feel that the IBDP is for those already advantaged, rather 
than for those who are disadvantaged and for whom the IBDP could be a gateway to 
academic achievement. All seventeen of the participants, representing all seven subject 
areas within the IBDP, were adamant that thought the district strives for equity, but that it 
remains a challenge and a work in progress. Participant 1 said as much and expressed the 
perception that one of the goals of district in bringing the IB Program to the schools was 
in the hope of promoting equity: “...a major priority in the school system is issues of 
equity. And so, if this advanced curriculum could do better for students of color, then that 
was going to be massive for the school system.” (Participant 1) 

The other sixteen participants’ responses mirrored this sentiment, calling equity a 
“big challenge (Participant 2), “a big problem at our school,” (Participant 4), “a huge 
challenge,” (Participant 7), “a big issue in our school,” (Participant 16) and “a great 
concern to me” (Participant 17). Some of the participants were more specific about how 
the issue manifests: 

Well, I certainly believe that we, you know this is a big problem at our school, 


that we do not have a representative cross-section if our student body in the 
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Diploma Program. And even within the Diploma Program, I think we have a 
lower success rate for low-SES and minority lower success rate in terms of 
getting the, um diploma. And I think that this, the designed for, um, kids who are, 
you know they’re, they’re tough, good, super students. And they’ve been strong 
students all through their career. That’s the kids who are going to succeed in IB, 
the kids who have always been good students. Not the kids who suddenly decide 
to turn things around junior year. Those kids are really in trouble in IB. 
(Participant 4) 
For this teacher, inequity manifested in the lack of diversity within the IBDP, which to be 
more equitable would need to more closely reflect that of the larger student population. 
He was also one of five teachers to voice or suggest a perception that the IBDP is actually 
designed to allow success to those students already advantaged, academically and/or 
economically. Another teacher agreed that equity is an issue at the school and that IB 
draws primarily “top” students, seeing in this dynamic a symptom within the district of 
growing inequity: 
...but I certainly...if we’re talking race equality, I haven’t seen more students of 
color in IB than in other advanced classes. So, I think that our issues are still 
there...I think my perception of equity, I feel like our district has become less 
equitable because we keep adding these programs for kids at the top. And race 
and social economic status, I don’t know that we’re still addressing that, so. Um, 
it, it just seems to be yet another thing that’s really great for the top kids. 


(Participant 5) 
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Participant 2, like a number of others, noted the challenge and observes that the need for 


greater equity manifests in the degree to which diversity within the IBDP does not yet 


reflect the diversity within the larger school: “I think equity is a really big challenge. Um, 


we clearly don’t have the representation in our IB diploma program that we have in our 


student body in terms of minority students.” (Participant 2) 


According to one participant, the perception that many of the students drawn to 


the IBDP are already high-achieving and advantaged may be held by both teachers and 


students: 


I think every IB Diploma Program struggles with how do we get more minor-, 
minority students to do this. And because the perception is, this is for that smart 
kid. And if you don’t perceive yourself as that smart kid you don’t do it. 


(Participant 12) 


Two other teachers voiced the concern about whether a student from a home with less- 


than-ideal emotional and financial support could survive and succeed in the rigors of the 


IBDP: 


I don’t think that if a kid doesn’t have a whole lot of, um, support at home, I don’t 
know how successful they would be with IB because there’s a lot of outside work. 
I can’t imagine being able to work a job and also do IB if you need that extra 
income. Um, or there are special events that you sometimes have to go to with IB. 
If you need a parent to get you there, if you, or if you need to own a car. Um, and 
also just the stress of it. If you don’t have, like an emotional support at home...I 
would expect that it would be really challenging for a kid to make it through the 


program successfully and also, like, um in a healthy state of mind. (Participant 6) 
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I’d say my IB students are on average coming from very wealthy, two- 
parent households that if they’re struggling, they have tutors available to them. IF 
they want to participate in something extracurricular, that’s never, the finances is 
never an issue. And I’d say even our students of color in the IB Program, for the 
most part, seem to be coming from slightly more means...if you’re from a poor 
family and you have to work two jobs and...take care of your family... your 
siblings, that’s a lot of additional work. So, I understand why, though, all the 
deterrence. And also, I could see the, a student going, “Well, none of my friends, 
no one who looks like me, are in those classes.” So, I understand the issues of 
equity. (Participant 10) 

A related issue in relation to equity and the IBDP was associated with recruitment 
into the Program. The participants generally felt that the high school and the district in 
their strong efforts to promote equity go to great lengths to recruit minority and low-SES 
student into their academically advanced programs. But they saw an issue simply with the 
“how to” of attracting these cohorts of students to try the IBDP: 

...you know, that is a big issue in our school, just in general anyways. Um, you 

know, we are always striving to be more inclusive, um, you know, of all students 

in programs... (Participant 16). 

I think we still have a big problem with recruiting students that are low- 
SES into the program. I feel like it’s still a kind of a substitute for, like, AP. And 
I only ever have, like, maybe a handful of minority students, um, in the IB 


program. (Participant 8) 
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Participants implied that the school needs to continue to explore strategies for recruiting. 
Two teachers presented a very interesting strategy that might help in this regard: they felt 
that the high school should consider offering courses of particular interest to minority 
students and somehow connect them to the IBDP in order to get students’ attention about 
what the IBDP can offer: 

I know that there was some talk about adding an additional science class, the 

Sports Medicine class. And I could, I could think of, like, of especially African 

American males that’d be such a draw to them... (Participant 10) 

...1t’s [IB] not hitting a lot of the students that it wants to....there is no 
class that is pulling minority students in. So, there’s no, like Women’s Studies 
class, there is no class on race, there is no class on, on, um, you know, these, these 
topics that, that would be really interesting to minority students and pull students 
in. (Participant 11) 

Teachers in the IBDP who participated in this study perceived that equity is a 
primary concern of the district and that efforts are made to try to ensure greater equity, in 
general and in relation to the IBDP. Yet there was a clear concern among the participants 
about the degree to which equity is being achieved for cohorts of students who often fail 
to find access into or success within demanding academic programs such as the IBDP. 
Interestingly, only two teachers commented about gender, and both comments—by 
Participant 1, that “we typically had...a 55/45%, or even sometimes close to 60/40% 
female to male gender mix” and by Participant 2, that “we seem to have a predominantly 
female cohort”-- were simply positive observations that more girls than boys become 


IBDP students. These observations about gender were not made in regard to some type of 
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inequity involving reverse-bias, but were offered as indications that, as far as gender, at 
least, equity was being realized. Gender did not figure in to the conversation here 
regarding equity, as far as the perceptions of the teachers were concerned. 

Participants report efforts on the part of the district to increase access to and 
opportunity in the IBDP for African American and low-income students. A second theme 
evident in the data on equity follows from the first. A number of the participants 
perceived that the high school and district are aware of the importance of equity and have 
put various measures in place to try to promote equitable access into and opportunity 
within the IBDP. Eight participants, representing five of the six IBDP subject areas and 
Theory of Knowledge (TOK), perceived that the high school and district have been 
making strenuous efforts to promote access into and opportunity within the IBDP for 
under-served cohorts of students. Participant 1 commented on the willingness of the 
district to ensure that financial considerations did not prevent any student from taking 
part in the IBDP: 

I think every effort was made to try to keep the program open as it, as it could be 

to...all students...the school and the state of [name] helped together to pay for the 

cost of all IB testing, which is the same, I mean, we had the same practice with 

AP...and the fact is that, um we had higher percentages of...of African- 

Americans in the program compared to AP, even though the same offer in terms 

of economic support was there for both.... (Participant 1) 

And in relaying his estimate of the ratio of female to male students, he implied that this 


accomplishment was a success on the part of the school and the district: 
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...the fact is that we typically had, you know, a 55/45, or even sometimes closer 
to 60/40 female to male, uh, gender mix....and if you look at, you know, high 
level science and math course in AP, uh, where there’s a real scarcity of women, 
um, I think our numbers were, uh, were, were stronger. (Participant 1) 
Two participants’ perceptions were representative of those who felt that a variety of 
stakeholders are working to ensure as much equity as possible in the IBDP. The 
comments also demonstrated a view—one not held by all participants—that the degree of 
access into the IBDP for minority and low-SES students is comparable to that of AP: 
Um, it seems to me, uh, from my experience, that IB, uh, the [high school in this 
study] IB, um, does a really good job of trying to make it accessible to all 
students. I think they have the opportunity to engage with it. I don’t think that, I 
think that the barriers that would typically be cited for an IB program are things 
that [the high school in this study] works to mitigate, uh, very actively. And my 
personal cohort of students has always been diverse...my gut reaction is that it’s a 
little bit more diverse than the AP. (Participant 15) 

I do not see the level of minority and low SES students in DP as being any 
different than AP. To me the percentages seem about the same. This is not to say 
that this is a good thing. Simply that IB is not any different than AP, in my 
experience...[ think the counselors encourage students where they think there is 
potential to engage with the Program and to attempt the tasks and assessments. I 
know our Coordinator is always open to finding ways to address the equity issue. 


(Participant 17) 
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The specific means cited by participants that bolstered their perception that various 
stakeholders are working to promote equity include: the inauguration by the 
administration over the years of the Primary Years Program (PYP) and Middle Years 
Program (MYP); the development of a newer program which has been specifically 
designed and set up by a group of teachers to attract diverse students into AP and IBDP 
courses and to provide scaffolding to help them achieve success in these programs; and 
teacher encouragement of sophomore students to try the AP U.S. History course as an 
introduction to the level of rigor of both AP and IB; 
I think that’s where a huge shift could occur, with that student [who has moved up 
through PYP and MYP] who’s, like, ““Wait, I’ve been doing this my whole career. 
I can handle this... think...the...[Name]...Program is a wonderful step toward... 
giving that cohort of support.” (Participant 13) 

I feel positive that what we’re doing in...[Name of Program]...is helping 
with that. (Participant 14) 

I think that the...[Name of Program]...is helping to raise awareness of you 
know, advanced courses that minority students could be involved in [advanced 
programs]. And as we, as kids enroll in A.P. U.S. History, you know if we’re 
broadening the population of kids who’s moving into that course. And then they 
perform successfully, and then the Diploma Program becomes an option for them. 
(Participant 2) 

The participants in this study made it clear that achieving greater equity is still a major 
issue and that no one is remotely satisfied with the degree of equity in the IBDP. While 


they conveyed that awareness on the part of teachers, counselors, and the administration 
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is the necessary foundation for future improvement in this area, they also conveyed a 
sense of frustration and make very plain that much more needs to be done in the area of 
equity: 
...there’s only so much you can do as a teacher. And I don’t’ know what else the 
school could do to provide supports for the kids... Yeah, yeah (in answer to 
whether the school is aware of the equity issue), but I think it’s one thing to have 
them access it. It’s another thing for it to be a successful program for them. 
(Participant 6) 
I think there’s definitely awareness, definitely awareness, but we don’t 
really know what the solution is. But I think there is a definite awareness that we 
need to recruit, recruit more people, um, minorities. (Participant 8) 
I am disappointed in the number of minority students in particular 
African-Americans, who do not achieve the diploma. While they [the African- 
American students] speak glowingly about their participation in the program, I 
would like to see more support set up within IB parameters to assist them to the 
degree that this is possible. (Participant 17) 
Participants perceived equity as an issue of vital importance and felt that the stakeholders 
in the district and at the high school are aware of its significance. They also stated 
unequivocally that much progress still needs to be made in this area. 

Flexibility built into the IBDP allows for equity in being inclusive of many diverse 
academic levels among the students in the IBDP. A third theme from the data on equity 
came out of comments by only three participants representing only three subject areas 


and the Theory of Knowledge course (TOK), but it follows from the previous theme and 
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is worth documenting for its insight into the design of the IBDP. These participants 
perceived that there are two related ways that the IBDP inherently helps to create a 
mechanism for equity, related particularly in to assessing and scoring of students for the 
diploma. Students in the IBDP receive scores of varying numbers of points for each 
assessment. Some scores are out of 25, some are out of 30, and others out of different 
total point values. And, for each course a student takes, a final score is assigned based on 
the assessment sores. The final scores are out of 7 (per subject course) or out of 3 (for the 
combination score given for TOK and Extended Essay, which are graded in conjunction 
with one another on a matrix). These scores out of 7 or out of 3 add up to a total IBDP 
score out of 45 points. For example, if a student scores a 5 in all of the six subject areas 
and scores a 3 for work in TOK and Extended Essay, then the student receives a total IB 
diploma score of: 33/45. 

It is this score out of 45 that determines whether a student receives the IB 
diploma, and to graduate with the diploma, a student needs a minimum score of 24/45. 
However, demanding universities set their own criteria for entry based on IB scores. IB 
students must take 3 of their 6 subject area courses at “Higher Level.” The score that 
students receive in the three “Higher Level” courses they take, as opposed to the three 
they opt to take at “Standard Level,” can play a role in college admission. The University 
of Pennsylvania, for example, requires a student to get a 6/7 in each or most Higher Level 
courses; Stanford University requires scores of 5/7 in certain courses; Oxford University 
requires scores of 6/7 in Higher Level courses and a total score of at least 38-40/45 and 


Cambridge requires a 7/7/6 in the three Higher Level Courses (“The IB Scores Needed 
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for the Top Universities in the World”). A student who scores 24/45 receives the 
diploma, but will not meet the requirements for Oxford or UPenn. 
Taking all of this information into consideration helps to clarify why two teachers 
saw advantages in IB scoring in regard to equity: 
...and the way a student can earn an IB diploma by earning point[s] in so many 
different ways you know, in terms of Theory of Knowledge and the six subject 
areas and their, um, Extended Essay. It gives students a lot of ways to be a 
successful IB student, if the measure of success is earning the IB diploma. 
(Participant 1) 
Yeah, I, I, I felt myself that, um, wha-, the idea that nobody scores a top 
score in IB, even kids were going to Oxford. I thought that made it interesting for 
the kids not to worry so much about my score in relation to your score. 
(Participant 9) 
These teachers essentially pointed out that any student who scores a 24/45 and gets 
admitted to the state university gets the same diploma as a student who scores a 45/45, 
one who could be admitted to Stanford. This flexible scoring spectrum allows for many 
diverse academic success levels among the students in the IBDP. The theme that these 
teachers point to is the following: that inherent within the IBDP are aspects that allow for 
diversity among levels of student achievement and thereby create a degree of equity-- 
namely the IB system of scoring and the range of scores which allow for achievement of 
the IB diploma by a wide variety of learners. 

Participant 14 related a way that the IBDP has a kind of built-in mechanism that 


allows for a degree of equity is that the assessments call on a number of varied skills, 
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rather than concentrating only one or two. In this way students with different learning 
styles and different strengths and weaknesses can find a path to achieve on the 
assessments as a whole, even if particular assessments do not play to their strengths. 
Participant 14 elaborates on this idea: 

This [equity] was one of the topics that made me the most interested in IB when 

we first started discussing it. Uh for the simple reason that, um, the Diploma 

program more than the Advanced Placement Program allows students to be 
different kinds of learners. They don’t just have to be good writers. They can have 
other strengths as well and still perform at a high level on the diploma exams. 

(Participant 14) 

Although this teacher did not mention assessments per se, she perceived a flexibility she 
in the IBDP—namely that a student might not excel at every academic skill, but can still 
achieve the IB diploma. Different kinds of learners with distinct learnings styles can rely 
on their particular strengths and abilities to achieve success in the Program. These 
participants, then, pointed out that the IBDP is designed to create a kind of academic 
spectrum of achievement. On this spectrum, the highest achievers and those whose 
achievement is not so advanced all receive the IB diploma. This leverage creates a kind 
of leveling which these teachers perceived as a degree of equity. 

Prerequisite content knowledge, study habits, resources, and self-directed 
learning must be nurtured in early years to adequately prepare under-represented 
students for IBDP. A final theme to proceed from the data on equity was the perception 
that efforts need to begin early in school on behalf of minority and low-SES student 


cohorts to help create equity within the IBDP. Five participants, representing five of the 
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seven subject areas and TOK, were clear in their feeling that to navigate the rigors of the 
two-year Diploma Program, students need to begin acquiring the necessary skills as early 
as the primary years. They cited the PYP and MYP as means of helping to this end. 
Students, they point out, who move up through elementary and middle school IB 
Programs will gain a greater ability to self-direct and to engage in the analytical style of 
learning required of the IBDP, as well as a greater comfort in the kind of inter- 
disciplinary learning environment fostered in the IBDP: 
...1 think that the idea that students would be, be more in a, in a self-directed 
learning environment that was inter-disciplinary [in PYP and MYP], that students 
would be more engaged in their learning all through their experiences and be 
accustomed to this more, I think, analytical style of, of learning. And that would 
better prepare them for what they would experience at the, at the end, end of the 
experience if they chose the Diploma Program. (Participant 1) 
Two teachers in particular pointed out inequities already alluded to here and insist that 
ushering students into a challenging academic program and encouraging their 
participation without providing scholastic foundation is nothing short of an injustice in 
itself: 
Yeah, I mean, most of my classes, most of my IB students are white, middle- 
class, well-off students. There is not a lot of diversity in my classes...but I also 
feel we have to, as a school, do something earlier. This, this cannot be dropped on 
students as the go into 11" grade and offered without massive support to those 


who don’t have the support from home. And I know that some people are working 


on that right now. I know with the {Name} Program and all of that, that, that, 
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that’s part of the outreach. And I have heard that our new incoming cohort has 
increased, uh, the di-, diversity has increased, um, significantly. (Participant 3) 
The language here was strong. The teacher used the metaphor of “dropping” the program 
and its demands upon the unprepared student, heightening the sense of how unfair it 
would be not to offer support early on. The sense of injustice was felt strongly by this 
participant. Equally strong was the metaphorical language used by another teacher to 
highlight the same idea: addressing concerns about equity needs to start early or a kind of 
crime would be perpetrated against students not carefully prepared to handle the rigors of 
the IBDP: 
I feel like equity in high school is a little bit facetious. Because you really have to 
start when they’re younger. And then you get, and then you’re asking them to do 
work that they’re not prepared for. I think that’s almost, I, I would say 
malpractice, educational malpractice, but I certainly...if we’re talking race 
equality, I haven’t seen more students of color in IB than in other advanced 
classes. So, I think that our issues are still there. Participant 5) 
For this teacher, a form of education malpractice occurs when students in cohorts that are 
typically underserved are not given the scaffolding early enough to prepare them for 
academic challenges they will face in high school. More than one teacher in the study 
mentioned a practical consideration in ensuring that students who have not been on the 
advanced track of courses still have an opportunity to enroll in the IBDP: students who 
want IBDP must decide by the end of sophomore year because counselors must schedule 
the two years of courses before the start of junior year. In order to be prepared for the 


IBDP math curriculum, as one teacher pointed out, 
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...Students have to have Algebra II before they enroll in the Diploma Program. 
And, a large number of our African-American students take Algebra I over the 
summer before their junior year, so that they can enroll in the IB Diploma 
Program. Um, so that’s something that counselors have to be really aware of as 
they’re enrolling students, and our Coordinator has to be really aware of whether 
students have the right, you know, pre-reqs to be in the Program. And it’s 
something people are becoming more aware of, and even earlier in their high 
school years, like as freshman and sophomores. (Participant 2) 
Practically speaking, students at the high school in this study need a particular math track 
in order to handle IBDP math. The circumstance simply illustrates that on a number of 
levels, students need to start preparing early in the scholastic careers if equity is to be 
achieved. Again, the participants highlighted that faculty and administrators are aware of 
this need and are working to meet it with concrete measures. They mentioned the PYP 
and MYP as means of opening the door to more students who wish ultimately to join the 
DP. Others mentioned the program developed by teachers that specifically identifies 
students for academic scaffolding in the hope of helping them bridge the gap into AP and 
IB. One teacher related hearing that the rising class of seniors is more diverse than in the 
past. The teachers made clear how important equity is for students and that becoming 
more equitable requires long-term efforts. But they also acknowledged that many 
throughout the high school and district are working toward the goal of increasing access 
into and opportunity within the IBDP for minority and low-SES students. 
Another very interesting theme that some teachers tended to associate with equity 


involves the notion of what it means to be “successful” in IB. Though this theme arises 
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from the comments of only six teachers, they represent six of the seven subject areas and 
TOK, and they are adamant in their view that success in the IBDP means more than the 
end-goal attainment of the IB diploma. IBDP students work arduously for two years to 
complete seven rigorous courses, write an Extended Essay and engage in activities 
involving creativity, action, and service, while writing accompanying reflections on those 
activities for their CAS requirement. The students amass scores for all of their work 
leading to the conferral of a coveted diploma. One might assume that a “successful” IB 
student is one who achieves this diploma and that success in IB is equated with reaching 
this goal. In the course of writing the first chapter of this dissertation, I myself used the 
word “success” as synonymous with getting the diploma. Then my experience before and 
during my interviewing caused me to re-think my view. A number of participants were 
clear that for them, the notion of success needs to be critically examined. They perceive 
success in IB as an attribute of any student who participates in the IBDP and, perhaps, a 
higher level of success for those students who make it through to the end and finish their 
required work—even without getting the diploma. Success is perceived as quite separate 
from accumulating a certain number of points. The fervent tone of the participant’s 
perception that success has more to do with taking on the challenge of IB than with 
achieving the diploma elevates it to the level of a theme. Participant 1 clarifies [emphasis 
added]: 

...and the way a student can earn an IB diploma by earning point(s] in so many 

different ways you know, in terms of Theory of Knowledge and the six subject 


areas and their, um, Extended Essay. It gives students a lot of ways to be a 
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successful IB student, if the measure of success is earning the IB diploma 
[emphasis added]. (Participant 1) 
Using the conditional “if” calls into questioned the notion of success in the IBDP. The 
other five participants whose comments led to this theme are equally insistent. One 
teacher questioned the notion that the IB diploma is an end in itself, seeing the experience 
as part of a process, the participation in which can help a student become academically 
successful over time: 
I think that’s the key point is, is figuring out what that means by 
“successful”....our IB secretary, uh, will often share stories from students that did 
not get the diploma, but still talk about, you know, what an amazing experience it 


was and how would set them up for success in college... (Participant 15) 


Participant 2 echoed the idea that simply taking part in the IBDP brings with it 

meaningful experiences for students and that this should be something the administration 

understands: 
I feel like the administration has criticized our IB Diploma Program because we 
don’t have the kind of representation that they would like to see, but they don’t 
know, they don’t have conversations with the students who have participated to 
know how meaningful it’s been for them. And I would love to see them sit down 
around the table and have those conversations...if they sat down at the table with 
that student [minority student who didn’t achieve the diploma] and said, “What 
did you get out of the program?” they would hear so much of valuable stuff. I 


would love to see that kind of conversation happen. (Participant 2) 
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The observation here was an appeal to those who caretake the data on student success, to 
understand better that being in the program itself is the benefit for a student. The 
participants have made clear that students gain from IB valuable learning, experiences, 
understanding, character development, skills—all of the benefits and traits that we try to 
instill in students in the hopes that they become life-long learners. These experiences and 
abilities are not conferred on a student with the awarding of a diploma, but endowed 
along the way as students move through the two-year course of study. The tone of a 
comment of Participant 9 showed the sense of enthusiasm with which she embraces this 
idea of success-as-participation: 
I’m actually really glad you just reminded me to talk about that [notion of success 
in IB]...[ think, one of the best parts of the IB community is how we define 
success. Like, our success criteria was not getting a top score; it was not even 
achieving the diploma or earning the diploma. It was about completing the 
Program. Um, and I thought that, yeah, that’s definitely part of the equity goal. 
(Participant 9) 
And another participant let an IB student speak for herself on the value of simply being in 
the Program, apart from accumulating college credits or attaining the diploma: 
...1 think of those students who come back and they’re like, “Well, I don’t know 
if, like the IB credit actually...” because a lot of students say they don’t get any 
class cred-, it doesn’t count for any class in the school. But I think go-, struggling 
through rigorous colleges...She came back, and she’s, she’s like, “Absolutely, this 
has helped me prepare for college.” Uh, I can think of a few students who ended 


up not even getting the diploma that definitely said [that]... (Participant 10) 
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Participant 7 enthusiastically encapsulated and summed up the perception of the others, 
wrapping his thoughts around the idea, echoed by Participants 2, 15, 9, and 10, that the 
IBDP creates a community of learners, including not only the students themselves, but 
others such as the IB secretary, the administration, and of course, teachers like these 
participants who speak so effusively about their own experience and perceptions as part 
of the IBDP: 
The gift is way beyond the diploma. Is way beyond the diploma for a, a person, 
16, 16, 18 to take on the challenge of this curriculum, in, in my mind is truly the 
strongest and, maybe the only learning cohort in this school. And by cohort, I 
mean those kids are in a community. And that experience they have, experienced 
this IB Program over two years, is a richer experience than any other high school 
experience I’ve ever seen. And I’m sure sets those kids up to be better prepared 
for life and higher education than almost any other thing that happens in high 
school. I, I, I truly believe that. (Participant 7) 
This theme that “success” in IB encompasses much more than an end-goal diploma arose 
from the ardent belief of teachers such as these that students who experience the 
community of the IBDP and who put forth their best efforts to learn and experience what 
the Program offers are achieving and successful. Though it may not on the surface be 
seen as directly connected to equity, teachers perceived it as such, in as much as they 
tended to bring this up when asked about equity for students. This perception does not 
minimize the value of obtaining the IB diploma; nor does it imply that there is no need to 
explore ways to support minority and low-SES students moving through the IBDP toward 


the diploma so that they have an equitable opportunity to achieve what others achieve. It 
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is simply to say that benefits accrue for students all along the way in the IBDP and that 
participating, as well as finishing two-year journey is an achievement unto itself. 

Perceptions of emotional and psychological well-being of students in the IBDP. 
The conversations around perceptions of emotional and psychological well-being of 
students in the IBDP were monolithic in their agreement. When the topic was introduced, 
the conversation for every participant became centered on stress—emotional and 
psychological pressure on IBDP students from the stresses of being in a program that 
demands so much of them in terms of advanced academics and extracurricular activities. 
One primary theme became clear: the IBDP is intensely stressful, impacting some 
students more negatively than others; and the stress can be mitigated by a number of 
factors, including faculty awareness and support, the student cohort model, and by the 
fact that the IBDP prepares students for college and the work world. 

The interview question took some form of, “Can you talk about your perceptions 
of emotional and psychological well-being of students in the IBDP; did your perceptions 
of student well-being evolve over the time you were an IBDP teacher and if so, how? The 
teachers responded overwhelmingly that stress is a great concern: “...there was clearly a 
significant amount of stress in the, that IB diploma students experienced.” (Participant 1); 
“Yeah, a lot” (laughs). (Participant 2); “Yeah, I think it’s...yeah. I think it’s too much.” 
(Participant 4) 

...the biggest breakdowns I’ve seen in my last six years have been kids in 
the IB Program who are just, lose it, or are so overwhelmed, or can’t do it... And 
you know, they’ ve got [the IB secretary], who is, couldn’t, couldn’t be a better 


cheerleader...it’s probably great for the kids to have her... (Participant 5) 
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“Um, and then by the end...I don’t know, they just seem so stressed out.” 
(Participant 6); 

“Well, the stress is there. The pressure is there.” (Participant 7) 

They are very, very stressed out. And, um, I feel like it’s getting worse, 
like each cohort that I go through with. Um, it seems like students are very 
overwhelmed with all the demands of their different assignments that they have to 
do for all of their different classes. And, I feel like their coping and ways that are 
not heathy, like staying up very late at night to get assignments done....And I 
don’t think they’ve ever, kind of been asked to do that kind of work before, so 
that’s part of it too,. It’s not just busy work type things. It’s also difficult, time- 
intensive, critical thinking type work. So, I feel like the anxiety level is very high. 
(Participant 8) 

“T think a lot of times I did notice that there was extreme stress placed on 
the students, or that they felt, um—they were all really stressed...” (Participant 9); 
“So, it seems like the IB student[s] are almost competing with them-, each other 
to be, see who’s, could be the most stressed out. And it’s something I hear all the 
time.” (Participant 10) 

Um, and, yeah, the kids, the kids, I, I had kids crying in class. I had kids 
telling me they can’t continue doing it, that they were going to quit...Um, so, I 
definitely see emotional and psychological issues... (Participant 11) 

Like, I just felt, like so stressed for them almost. Like, this was the most amount 


of kids ve had come up to me just, like, crying, like, “I can’t do it, I can’t do it.” 
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So, I was, I was really alarmed at how stressed and overwhelmed they were. 
(Participant 12) 

Uh, we struggle, and my old school we struggled with this all the time. 
(Participant 13) 

...[the high school in this study’s] a stressful place...attracting more and 
more families with a huge amount of educational experience. And who then have 
huge amounts of education expectations...for the kids....I think sometimes the 
students get overwhelmed...They’re not used to planning all of these 
things....they are under, I think, in some ways, for those societal reasons more 
stress than we used to be. (Participant 14) 

Yeah. So, the emotional and psychological stresses I, I think, uh, are 100% 
there. I don’t think I’ve ever seen any student and none of my students that, that 
came through the program without a period of dramatic stress, without a, a period 
where they felt overwhelmed. (Participant 15) 

At the very beginning, yeah...I saw a lot of students, like, over-stressed.... 
(Participant 16) 

When we first began teaching in IB, I quickly realized how important an 


issue stress was going to become. (Participant 17) 


Every teacher who participated in this study spoke unequivocally about the extreme 


degree of stress that IBDP students experience in the Program. Participant 3 even spoke 


of the stress on students during sophomore year that as a kind of preparation for the 


stresses to come during junior year when some of those students enter the DP Program. 


Participants 5 and 14 began with anecdotes about witnessing circumstances in which 
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individual DP students endured great stress. Despite the insistence of the teachers in 
asserting that stress levels are high for IBDP students, a number of them were also fairly 
quick to qualify their statements by describing ways that students stress is dealt with or 
mitigated. The main theme in regard to teacher perceptions of student emotional and 
psychological well-being was as follows: though student experience intense levels of 
emotional and psychological pressure and stress, the stress can be mitigated by faculty 
awareness and support, the cohort model, as well as some IB assessments and TOK, and 
by the degree to which the stresses can be seen as apt preparation for the demands of 
college and the working world. 

Faculty are aware of stress and respond with support to safeguard emotional and 
psychological well-being of IBDP students. Participant | asserted that early on in the 
IBDP, the faculty became aware of the stress that students were experiencing and “...felt 
like we made a lot of efforts to try to find ways to be more supportive of students in the 
challenges they faced.” One of those ways involved ensuring that students who entered 
the Program did not feel cornered or experience undue pressure to remain if they felt that 
the emotional toll was too great. Participant 17 “remember[s] being in a, not a panic, but 
very concerned state, going from counselor to counselor and to the coordinator saying 
that we needed to have a fluid exit plan for students in IBDP.” Early on, various members 
of the faculty recognized the need for support when stress became too much. And they 
took steps to begin to foment awareness and to address the issue. Faculty support, one 


important avenue for students undergoing stressful periods, takes various shapes. 
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The teachers themselves and the IB Coordinator were perceived as playing an 
important role not only in helping prepare students for the workload they are taking on, 
but in being available as advocates whom the students turn for support and guidance: 

I think [the IB Coordinator] is doing a good job of being very upfront...about the 

level of, um rigor and the amount of work that students are going to have to do. 

So, I think that kids and parents can come in eyes wide open, but it’s still going to 

hit them like a ton of bricks, because it is, I think, it’s probably the most rigorous 

two years they’re going to spend in their educational career...I feel like there are 
teachers that some students feel comfortable approaching about those issues and 
having conversations about it...I think our Coordinator’s very open to those 
conversations and students feel comfortable talking to him about them. 

(Participant 2) 

...S0 [the IB Coordinator] being available to talk to kids and work out 
issues. So, you kind of have a coun-, a second counselor to go to, to get you 
through stuff. (Participant 11) 

I try to be incredibly flexible with deadlines....?’ve always taken the 
attitude of, “Hey, come to me. If this is, if my class is stressing you out to the 
point that you’re going to drop out of IB, let’s have a talk.” And we sit down with 
those kids... And I think there’s enough teachers like that to help them. 
(Participant 13) 

...1 remember being in a, not a panic but very concerned state, going from 
counselor to counselor and to the coordinator saying that we needed to have a 


fluid exit plan for students in IBDP...I think as a faculty, we are very, very aware 
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of this. I think every teacher is open to talking about it, to working with it, to 
addressing it when they see it. I know that in our group DP meetings, we are 
consistently bringing up situations among students who are suffering stress. I 
think there has been a very good consequence of this: I think that the entire Core, 
at every level. I think in the long run, this is becoming more helpful to students. I 
think we have all achieved greater degree of understanding. I see many faculty 
members is becoming more flexible with due dates and assignments, within 
parameters. (Participant 17) 

And you know, they’ve got [the IB secretary], who is, couldn’t, couldn’t 
be a better cheerleader...it’s probably great for the kids to have her.... 
(Participant 5) 


Cohort model buffers stress and creates “community.” The participants perceived 


the students themselves, the cohort, as the most effective means of helping with stress. 


By its very design, the cohort model encourages students to foment close bonds that 


enable them to rely on one another both academically and emotionally. IB students take 


their TOK course and many of their six core courses together. While the high school in 


this study has a number of blended classes, where AP and IB students take class together, 


IBDP is designed so that Diploma students move through their classes together for the 


most part over the two years of the Program. The cohort model was mentioned by seven 


of the participants, more than any other one variable as a means by which stress is 


handled: 


I feel like most of the students would say that being a part of a small cohort of 


learners, um, who support, and, and I actually think this, the level of support they 
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give each other has been growing every year. Each cohort that I see seems to be a 
stronger cohort in terms of collaborating including each other, um, not being 
cliquey, um just truly wanting to learn together. And enjoying being part of a 
group of intellectuals...I think they learn that being part of group of kids who love 
to learn is a really amazing thing. (Participant 2) 

I have to think the cohort aspect of it is hugely effective in helping them 
[IBDP students] to, sort of, just reduced that level of, of stress. And that’s not 
there in 10" grade (Participant 3) 

I think it’s an intense part of it [the IBDP]. It can break some kids. But I 
think it also breeds that camaraderie. It creates that cohort. It creates that 
community. And, and, and if there’s anything real-life around here, it’s that. 
(Participant 7) 

Um, when, and I always knew that, like, the cohort was a good antidote to 
some of that stress, that they actually did form study groups and could be 
supportive of each other and seemed to really bond over, over dealing with that 
stress together. (Participant 9) 

The cohort model is fantastic, where they...lean into each other and help 


each other...the smaller program within a big school... (Participant 11) 


I think, hearing from the students, having kind of, like, a cohort of 
students that kind of, it feels, like, familial, a little bit. So, I think that helps them 
a lot. (Participant 12) 

I do also see the cohort model as being the great help, as students support 


one another and bond with one another and accept one another. I have had very 
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touching moments, watching the IBDP students treat one another with great 

respect. I think in IB, students who might not have crossed paths because of 

differences in personality or interest or whatever, become very respectful of one 
another. I have seen students who do not easily blend with others receive a great 
deal of acceptance and affirmation among their IB peers. It has been one of the 
moving aspects of the program to me. I really like that dynamic within IB. 

(Participant 17) 

Stress related to IB can have mitigating benefits. In addition to evoking support 
from faculty and fostering student-to-student support, teachers also noted that the stress 
of the IBDP can result in some benefits. Participants observe that the IBDP experiences 
prepares students for similar stresses they will encounter in college and in the working 
world afterward: 

I mean, I feel like we have so many students come back and say college is not as 

hard as IB was (laughs). Even students who are going to, you know, really great 

schools They’re just, um, you know, when you’re in college, you’re not taking 
seven classes. And you have more time in your day to do your work and things 

like that. (Participant 2) 

...some of the feedback that I’ve gotten from students is that, in that, it 
helps, the ways that it helps them was that it was so intense that they were they 

felt they were able to better manage the stresses of college. (Participant 6) 

I think it’s an intense part of it [the IBDP]. It can break some kids. But I 
think it also breeds that camaraderie. It creates that cohort. It creates that 


community. And, and, and if there’s anything real-life around here, it’s that. It’s 
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that. How many of us have worked for companies, when we’re on a project, we 
get along with people of not. And, and you know, I’ve been in the real world. The 
skills you learn in being in an IB cohort applying to working in real world. 
Getting along with people who aren’t like you. Getting along with people who 
aren’t at equal levels. Uh, getting along with people who are way better than you 
and, and way worse than you. Uh, having...empathy, uh, for people of different 
slices, failures, is so much real life...Pressure is real life. Pressure is a perceived 
thing. And how we handle pressure, how you can be at your best without them are 
part of the lessons we teach. (Participant 7) 

...there’s just always something due the next day for them. And maybe 
that’s one of the reasons we’re preparing them well for college when they only 
have three or four classes to worry about instead of eight, because with all these 
classes, like, every day they have a test the next day or they have a paper due 
that week. (Participant 10) 

...there’s, there’s probably a lot of positives in it, in, in that they’re 
learning to cope with, I mean, life is busy and stressful and full of multiple 
demands. So, they’re learning to cope with that and, um, hopefully in positive 
ways by reaching out to other people for support and, and learning time 
management... hopefully, they’re learning those skills as, kind of, a background 
benefit of being in the IB Program. (Participant 15) 

Participant 3 perceived that certain IB assessments actually alleviated stress by allowing 
for multiple attempts, which helps take pressure off students. The Theory of Knowledge 


course, the epistemology course about how we know what we know, is also cited as a 
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built-in means for handling stress. The course lends itself to discussions of more sensitive 
issues and opens the door for students to share and discuss their emotional and 
psychological difficulties with one another in a safe classroom space overseen by an adult 
(Participants 11 and 14). 

One very interesting concern brought up by two teachers--so not quite a theme of 
the study but still insightful--involved the idea that in an age of social media enabling 
instant and constant contact, students can communicate about their levels of stress much 
more fluidly than in the past. Coupled with the attention given to student stress in general 
in schools across the country and the permission this grants to those suffering from stress 
to talk about it openly, two teachers perceived that perhaps the students themselves 
inadvertently increase their own stress levels by continually focusing on and sharing their 
emotional and psychological difficulties. One teacher put it this way: 

I feel like the level of anxiety and stress that students experience has increased 

through these eight years. And I don’t know if that’s because it’s just becoming 

more acceptable culturally for students to talk about how much stress they’ re 
experiencing and kind of compare with each other about their stress levels in their 
anxiety and their medications and their medications and their need to take 
personal days, but it’s just more out there than it used to be, but I’m much more 
aware of it as a teacher, and I feel like I have more students who have issues with 
anxiety and stress than I used to. Um, it’s hard for me to know whether there is 
must more students in the IB Diploma Program who are having those issues or 


whether it’s kind of, I feel like, across the board. (Participant 2) 
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This participant made it a point to say that she has spoken with students about 
remembering to turn to adults when they suffer stress and to remember that young people 
are qualified to counsel others on their own without getting the guidance of adults. The 
perception that technology and social media might play a role in exacerbating anxieties 
was confirmed by another teacher who feels that, 

I think the group chats are bad in a way that these kids are on, because they’re 

always, like, being bombarded with, like information or they’ re just stressing each 

other out about, “This thing is due, then, and this teacher wants this,” and it seems 
like the way they talk about the other teachers in the program. It’s like “So-and-so 

is demanding this, and so-and-so wants this.” (Participant 8) 

The students’ finesse on social media does help them communicate about assignments 
and activities; they use it virtually continually to support one another and relay 
information. That it is perceived by the participants as a double-edged sword that can also 
increase anxiety is eye-opening. 

Another insight regarding emotional and psychological well-being of IBDP 
students was an epiphany for me. Participant 14 pointed out that our growing awareness 
of student stress since implementing the IBDP has actually helped all students. A 
graduate of the high school in this study, this teacher was recalling how much stress there 
was when she was a student in this district and when she first began teaching here 
decades ago. She noted that the high school in this study was always a demanding place, 
one of the first public high schools, in fact, to adopt the AP Program in the 1950s. When 
asked if in her early days as a teacher, she recalls students’ sharing their stress levels, she 


responded: 
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Oh, my God, no, we never talked about stress. We never met with the other AP 
teachers, you know what I mean. You never talked to them. That was only 
discussed in the Guidance Office...there was never this group discussion. 
(Participant 14) 
The stress that has become so ubiquitous and that has made teachers and other 
stakeholders more cognizant of the issue has resulted in more willingness to talk openly 
about it, individually and in groups, with all students and among ourselves as faculty. We 
all talk about student stress more. We watch for signs among all students that they are 
feeling unduly pressured by their workload. We approach all students more readily if we 
sense an issue with anxiety. The perception was that we meet the issue of anxiety head-on 
in a way that we did not previously and that students are much less reticent to let us know 
when they need support. 

No participant in any way made light of student stress. Along with equity, this 
perception regarding stress was the most agreed upon theme in this study. That stress is a 
grave concern and that support should be offered and steps taken to minimize and help 
students deal with stress was the unanimous consensus of the participants. In fact, this 
theme showed the depth of the teachers’ concern and affection for their students’ well- 
being—both IBDP and non-IBDP students. They felt that students must understand the 
workload they take on in the IBDP and the consequent pressures that come with it. And, 
though they saw some positive sides to learning to handle great stress, the teachers all 
perceived the emotional and psychological well-being of students to be of paramount 


importance. 
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Research Question Two 

Interactions with colleagues and other stakeholders. Research Question Two 
asks, “How have interactions with colleagues, students, and other stakeholders influenced 
IBDP teachers’ experience and perceptions of the IB Program?” It was made clear during 
the interview that the interactions could also include events, texts, and other influential 
encounters. This question was broken down into component parts and then presented as a 
number of interview question, the first in the form of, “Can you talk about how informal 
interactions with colleagues in relation to [B—conversations, discussions about the 
program—have influenced or shaped your perceptions or views of the IBDP, initially and 
then as the Program evolved over the time you taught in it; and have your perceptions of 
IB evolved because of, or in spite of, informal interactions?” 

Perceptions of informal interactions with colleagues. A primary theme came out 
of responses regarding informal interactions with colleagues on perceptions of the IBDP. 
Eleven participants representing all six IBDP subject areas, as well as TOK, generally 
perceived that informal interactions, tended to be negative in tone after the IBDP was 
first introduced and that these types of interactions had different impacts on different 
individuals. These interactions have had a negative influence on some participants and 
little or no influence on others, and have actually strengthened a positive view of the 
IBDP for others. Participants described this type of negative interaction as “negativity,” 
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“complaining,” “rarely positive,” the relating of “negative relating of “negative 
experiences” and they noted that the negativity has lessened since the Program started. 


They attributed the negativity to various causes, from teachers not having adequate time 


for collaboration when the Program was first introduced, to some being less willing to 
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invest in the IBDP early on, to teachers’ “struggles” and “lack of understanding” of the 
new Program and other contributing factors. However, with just a few exceptions these 
interactions did not, in the perception of the participants, negatively influence or shape 
their view of the IBDP. Participant 2 expressed this very directly: 
Um, I think there are teachers in the building who teach in the Program who are 
not invested in the Diploma Program, don’t see the benefit, um, have actually 
kind of, you know, been pretty negative, um, about the Program, whether it’s 
about the workload or their own workload as teachers because of the Program, or, 
um, I think partly that’s because they really don’t understand the whole Program. 
” ...80, I think there’s a fair amount of negativity amongst the faculty. Well, 
maybe I shouldn’t say that. Um, I think there is some negativity (laughs), um, 
both outside the Program amongst the faculty, and there is a small amount of 
negativity within the Program...I would say it has not [influenced my perception 
of the IBDP]. Maybe it’s made me a stronger believer.... So, I’m not, I’m not 
likely to be swayed by the negativity. Um, it probably makes me dig my heels in a 
little bit more....my advocacy has probably become stronger in the face of, um, 
certain individuals’ negativity. (Participant 2) 
Participant 3 echoed the viewpoint, but refers to the notion that she might be influenced 
using the conditional “would” and pointed out the “wealth of people” in her own 
department with whom she does “chat,” implying that their talks remain more positive. 
...some of those informal meetings have been somewhat critical of things and, 
um, so I’m not so sure that they would necessarily have influenced me in a 


positive way....the advantage in our department is that I, I can have interactions 
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with people who each [various subjects]....So, I’ve got, like, a wealth of people I 


can sort of run into...and, sort of, we do chat a bit.... (Participant 3) 


Participant 6 simply chose to avoid interactions that she perceived as negative, choosing 


instead to interact with her department colleague who shared her more positive 


perspective on the IBDP: 


I didn’t really talk much with other teachers outside...[my]...department....When 
[fellow department IB teacher] and I talk about it, um, we’re usually talking in a 
way that’s, like, “How are we gonna help the students be more successful.” And, 
uh, I, I think that IB can be really helpful for, like the type of class that we are 
teaching. Um, and I sometimes get nervous to talk with other teachers in the 
school because I, like, I just feel that those conversations have a tendency to get 
negative really fast....Um, whereas, there isn’t a whole lot of negativity within 


our department (laughs). Um, and so I kind of just try to keep.... (Participant 6) 


In a similar vein, a teacher established among her colleagues early on that she supported 


the IBDP, and she remained unaffected by those whose perceptions were not positive 


ones: 


I was a vocal supporter of the Program. And my colleagues knew that, whether or 
not they taught IB or not...I feel like people probably filtered, especially later in 
my time there, feel like people probably filtered out a lot of their critiques of IB 
when I was present. Um, because I could have articulated why they were wrong 
and would...I realize that people had their, had their beef with the Program. So, 
that’s valid... There were others, like, who were constantly...very strong allies to 


me. Um, and those informal interactions were bolstering for sure. Um, and then I 
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definitely had some negative interactions with teachers out, both in and out of the 
Program actually. Just a lot of, like complaining, um. I would say that those 
negative interactions didn’t really shape my perception because I had already 
made up my mind that I liked, I liked the Program. I thought it was good for 
students. (Participant 9) 
Similarly, other teachers were very clear that the talk of and interactions with others did 
not influence their perceptions: 
Here at [the high school in this study], I don’t think my perceptions have been 
shaped by anything...I had, it was so ingrained, I’ve been teaching for 10 years, 
it’s so ingrained it’s been more of me trying to impart knowledge to other people. 
In trying to create a positive [view of IB]...And the thing is, I’m also, the teacher 
who, who didn’t like IB were very vocal. I just avoided them...And it was a small 
group of teachers. (Participant 13) 
No, no, I don’t think the, the noise, you know the, the conversations really 
influenced me, and I, I think I completely loved IB from the minute I, I learned 
really about it. Uh, and I’ve been a solid supporter ever since. (Participant 15) 
Participant 16, who for a time was somewhat influenced by the negative views of others 
evolved in her views: 
...those informal, uncommon interactions, especially at the beginning, were not 
helpful. They, they really kind of jaded my, my perspective of, of, you know, 
what the IB, and then not only that, not, not only with, uh, you know, colleagues. 
But, you know, our school has a division between, especially, like AP and IB, and 


the student’s perception, and then I have my own children. And, um, you know, it, 
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it, I, I think I probably was not the best steward of that Program at the beginning 
of my, um tenure in the Program. And I, I feel badly about that. But it, you know, 
Ihave, um become much more of an advocate for that Program. Um, and, you 
know, see its strengths...I think that it’s [the perception of others in general] not 
so, uh, negative, you know towards the IB...I’m glad that...we can say...that we 
have an IB Program and that, um, student are, are benefitting from that. 


(Participant 16). 


There were, however, exceptions, in that one teacher, who did experience 
negative feedback about the IBDP in informal interactions with colleagues, felt that his 
perceptions had been affected and, to some degree, shaped by those interactions: 

Well, I think it’s probably overall had a negative impact. Um, there’s a great deal 

of complaining that goes on, and [ hear very, very rarely anything positive about 

IB, and, er, it’s rare. So, I guess when I’m having negative feelings about IB, they, 

they kind of get confirmed in that way. (Participant 4) 

This same participant, however, was effusive about the positive effects of his interactions 
with the IB secretary. She is an extremely knowledgeable woman who is multi-lingual, 
multi-cultural, generous with her time and dedicated to the IBDP and its students. She 
influenced his perception in a very positive way: 

...the thing above all that, uh, gives me a positive vibe about IB is that [name of 

IB secretary] in the main office, she loves IB, and she loves the students, and she 

such a true believer, and she such a wonderful person and such a genuine person. 


That every time I talk to her, I think to myself, “Boy, I’m just, I’m, I’m, uh, 
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what’s wrong with me? Why don’t I see it...? Because she loves IB, and so, she 
has a very positive impact. (Participant 4) 
Another teacher had not formed a completely consistent perception of the value of the 
IBDP, in part, because of the negative talk about the Program by others, even though she 
sets boundaries to shield herself from the negative views of others: 
So, there’s two kinds of talk about IB...where either you love it or you hate 
it... Maybe there’s some people in between. But at least that’s how people talk 
about it...and those people [the positive ones] they really get you excited...I’m 
kind of in a nice, a, a bubble in that... That’s been really good. There is also a lot 
of negativity around IB. Um, and...it’s kind of influenced my perception of the 
Program is, I think some aspects of the Program are doing good, and then some 
aspects are, are failing just based on what I’m hearing from the teachers....I guess 
my perception of that is I don’t, I don’t know what to think.... 
Finally, two participants who were initially very positive in their response to the IBDP 
revealed that the negativity that they experienced in interactions with colleagues, rather 
than jading their perceptions of the Program, led them to question their view and, 
ultimately, to achieve a degree of critical insight about the Program. The realized that 
those who criticize it are expressing valid concerns: 


1°? 


...at the beginning...I wanted to “try it myself!” Even though I was hearing a lot 
of negative, um experiences about it [IB]. I think it has evoked a little bit, cause I 
think I understand some of the struggle that those teachers were communicating 


with me, having been through it themselves...So, um, yeah, informal interactions 


have shaped my, my idea of it a lot, both in spite of and, and caused me to, kind 
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of understand some of the strife that I think (laughs) teachers experience. 

(Participant 12) 

So, my initial informal interactions were not negative at all, but they evolved 

quickly....The more I heard my colleagues talking about what could be negative 

aspects of the program, the more I began to see that those aspects had real 
validity. I still saw a great deal of good in the program, but I began to temper my 
enthusiasm a bit because of these informal interactions. Over time, I did learn to 

simply stay outside the circle when people began to criticize IB. (Participant 17) 
Bringing the IBDP to the high school in this study involved a great deal of change for 
teachers in the Program: new approaches, new assessments, a new sense of who one 
answers to outside of the classroom, and others. Changes of this kind can seem 
discomfiting, and the informal interactions reflected that a number of teachers were not 
prepared to embrace the IBDP uncritically. The participants in this study confirmed that 
though they felt repercussions of the negative responses to the IBDP, their perceptions of 
the Program were not, in the long run, unduly shaped by them. 

Perceptions of formal interaction with colleagues. Another interview question 
connected to Research Question Two asked the participants about their perceptions of 
formal interactions with colleagues at events such as sponsored trainings in the IBDP, 
faculty meetings and workshops, planning sessions and others. IB requires that teachers 
in its Program be trained by officially sponsored IB presenters. Each IBDP teacher goes 
to an initial training before or very early during their first year of teaching. Unlike AP, 
which offers but does not require training, IB stipulates that all IB teachers receive 


training in their respective IBDP courses or in other areas of the IBDP, such as TOK, 
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Extended Essay, and CAS. The training is also required for pre-IBDP teachers who will 
teach in the Middle Years Program (MYP). A theme became quite clear in relation to 
these IB-sponsored trainings: formal IBDP trainings were on the whole perceived as very 
positive, helpful, and even inspiring experiences, with some exceptions; however, MYP 
trainings were generally perceived as less positive experiences. Twelve participants, 
representing the six subject areas and TOK, found value in the formal trainings. 
Participant 2 encapsulates a number of the positive attributes of the training, including 
capable trainers, gaining knowledge of the IBDP curriculum and a clearer understanding 
of the IB philosophy, interacting with creative and committed IBDP teachers from other 
schools around the world, the sharing or resources and ideas, a feeling of enthusiasm 
upon completing the training: 
I guess I would say that my experiences and IB trainings that I’ve 
attended...probably five or six—have all, with the exception of one, all been 
really positive experiences. Really exceptional trainers who helped me understand 
not just curriculum, but, um, what the intent of the Program is. And a really good 
opportunity to interact with people who were teaching at other schools, and to 
share resources and share ideas...I’ve always come away feeling even more gung- 
ho about what I was going to do the following year. (Participant 2) 
Other participants echoed these same positive effects of formal training and noted that 
most but not all trainings were helpful in these ways: 
...the first training was, um, was great...the guy...had taught...[the 
course]...twenty five years....Had great experience....structured in a very 


interactive way....great, except that it was really daunting for me because here 
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was no explicit roadmap on how to get kids there, and I didn’t really understand 
enough....Um, since that time...I did a...one-day session...which was pretty 
good...But the second [IBDP] workshop I went to was terrible. (Participant 1) 
Um, my, when I, when I go to professional development outside the 
school district, I’ve been really impressed with the caliber of teachers, um, I’ve 
been put with. I think they are very smart, they’ve got really creative ideas, really 
interesting ideas, and it’s made me think, “Okay, IB has smart teachers.” Um, 
creative teachers, interesting teachers, interesting people. So, that has, has made 
me, um, feel happy that I’m part of it and interested in continuing. (Participant 11) 
Um, it’s funny now that I’m thinking about and reflecting on a it a little 
bit, the formal interactions always make me, I always leave feeling very 
positively, um about what happened and, like about what the Program is. So, the 
conference that I went to the training was really positive. The colleagues were all 
really supportive...so that was all really positive experience. (Participant 12) 
You know...the IB does a great job with that [formal trainings]. 
Because....I think they respect the teachers’ time in that you know, you know, 
you are giving up your time, and you’re coming to this, so we’re gonna treat you 
well. And that I’ve always appreciated very much. (Participant 16) 
A few of the participants were effusive in expressing that the formal trainings magnified 
their enthusiasm for the IBDP and increased their sense of purpose. For participant 7 the 
sense of camaraderie with other from different parts of the world was particularly 


inspiring: 
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Well, I, I, just to sit in a room with people from, who aren’t from [the district in 
this study]...is very unique. You know, people from Mexico, people from South 
America, people from Europe. And, uh, both the sameness and what we do and 
the differentness. It made me feel, it reaffirmed that my efforts were not in vain, 
and it also illuminated me as to what other ideas, thoughts, techniques might also 
be appropriate Uh, and of course, the sharing of material, the accessing of 
resources. 
Participant 8 highlighted the same excitement about being part of such a diverse group of 
educators intensified a sense of ““mission”—that she was part of an important and 
“special” educational endeavor: 
I remember I got to go to Toronto. And it was, like, a very exciting thing, you 
know, to get to go on a trip and, um, I thought, I felt, like, special. Like, “OK, I’m 
being sent to Toronto. I’m gonna learn about IB. And I remember having very 
positive experiences coming back from that. Like, “OK. I’m excited to do this. 
This is, like a special Program. We meet other people who are teaching IB all 
over the place, which I thought was very cool. Um, so anytime I go to a training, I 
have, like, a renewed interesting in IB....It’s [interacting] definitely made it very 
positive because I feel like we’re doing something important. (Participant 8) 
Participant 15 is one of a number of participants impressed with the camaraderie and 
commitment of the IBDP teachers that manifested in their willingness to stay in touch 
and continue to share resources after the training ended: 
My first, my first training was like that. It was, it once, there was an 


overwhelming amount of information. Uh, but at the same time, there was such a 
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great cohort of people...we definitely had that, that sense of, uh, camaraderie. In 
fact, we stayed in touch with, uh, several of the, um teachers that we went with for 
several years, as we were all kind of, building our program... (Participant 15) 
Even a teacher who didn’t express such strongly positive comments about the IB training 
voiced her satisfaction with the trainer’s willingness to stay in touch and continue being 
helpful after the training had ended: 
...the first training was, was, like a Category I. And I was completely in the dark. 
I didn’t know what I was doing. Um, and yeah, I’ve been, I’ve been to a few. And 
some have been better than others...some of the trainers have been very open 
to...follow-up emails and checking in with them. And they have been really 
helpful when I’ve had questions about some of the exam things that are strange. 
(Participant 3) 
Finally, Participant 17 related two anecdotes from his first training to explain that he was 
impressed with the amount and intensity of the formal, [B-sponsored trainings for IBDP 
teachers, but that he was also initially struck by the severity of the attitude on the part of 
the trainer, as well as by the strictness of the scoring standards on the part of IB 
examiners: 
I was impressed and intimidated by the amount of training, the serious tone of the 
workshop, the importance with which the presenters who represented IB regarded 
the training. I thought that this must really be something serious. I think at the 
time, I probably felt a little bit like I had walked out onto a ledge and I couldn’t 
simply backtrack. I committed to doing it, and I need to learn all this stuff in order 


to do it well...One interaction at this training stands out. We were working 
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furiously to learn and apply the new material in groups in a very, very large room 
filled with teachers from around the country in the same position as we, on this 
beautiful campus in this beautiful building. At one point when the presenter, who 
was So intense, was telling us that if students missed the IOC [Individual Oral 
Commentary], they simply failed and lost their diploma, my colleague, who is the 
heart of kindness, asked, “well, what if the student shows up, but becomes ill or 
something from the stress of the assignment?” And the presenter responded with a 
focused stare forward at us, “If the student passes out, you better tell him, ‘Hey, 
get up.”” This comment basically scared the crap out of me, and I thought, who 
are these IB people and why are they so incredibly inhumanly strict? At some 
point during that workshop, we also listened to a student give a sample IOC. 
Although she was somewhat less organized and she might’ve been, she was 
incredibly articulate and incredibly thorough with so much depth to her 
presentation. I remember it was on the poem “Valediction: Forbidding 
Mourning,” a very difficult poem. I thought she was wonderful. Then we 
discovered that she received a score of what amounted basically to a C. And, 
again, I was in disbelief. The standards seem so incredibly, unrealistically high, 
considering that we were dealing with high school students. At this point, I really 


wondered what I had gotten myself into. But we forged ahead. (Participant 17) 


This teacher went on to talk about training he received in another area of the IBDP in 
which the IB presenters sometimes gave out mis-information which the teacher felt the 


need to correct, placing him in an awkward position: 
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The presenters have been enthusiastic and more or less informative. But every 
presenter I’ve heard has given misinformation, on at least one occasion glaringly 
so. At these presentations I have had to correct the presenters, because the 
misinformation they gave was so important. It was uncomfortable. (Participant 
17) 
Yet he still praised the enthusiasm and knowledge of the presenters and expresses general 
satisfaction in regard to the training offered by IB. 
Only three participants commented directly about formal trainings for the MYP 
and all perceived this training in negative light. Earlier in this study, Participant 15 
revealed that the formal MYP training he received in-house was among the “worst” 
professional development he had ever experienced. Participant 4 expressed a primarily 
negative perception of the MYP training he attended; his comment reflects those made by 
others earlier in the interviews in relation to the prohibitive cost of IB, as well as a greater 
dissatisfaction with the MYP trainings: 
Well, I hate to say it, but the main perception that’s built up over time is that most 
of the, uh, PD and, uh, other formal interactions, I just get the feeling that this is 
where IB is making money, and, um, this is the way they get money out of 
districts, is by forcing districts to do this. But mostly this impression comes from 
my MYP training... (Participant 4) 
And Participant 17 recalled an experience of MYP training during which he felt that, 
The presenter treated us like children and spent so much time on unnecessary ice- 
breaking activities that we didn’t get to the material we desperately needed to 


learn until the last part of the last day of the workshop. (Participant 17) 
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Overall, the perceptions of the participants in this study in regard to formal 
interactions at IBDP trainings sponsored by IB were positive ones, qualified by criticisms 
of various aspects of the trainings, such as cost, inconsistency of quality, and on the part 
of one participant, the dissemination at times of inaccurate information. The participants 
generally perceived these formal trainings to be helpful, informative, and even inspiring. 
The appraisal of MYP trainings was not as positive. 

Perceptions of interactions with students. The next component of Research 
Question Two regarding interactions with other stakeholders focused on interactions with 
students and took some form of, “Have interactions with students over the time you’ve 
been an IBDP teacher in and out of class, through teaching, conversations, or in other 
activities influenced or shaped your perceptions of the IBDP or influenced how your 
views have evolved?” One primary theme emerged from the data, although it has a 
number of facets. A theme arose from the teachers’ perception that interacting with 
students has taught them valuable lessons about how to teach their courses, about the 
roles of students and teachers in the IBDP, and about how much the students value their 
participation in the Program, whether or not they achieve the diploma. 

Interactions with students deepened teacher-student relationships and Program 
direction. Interestingly two teachers made it clear that the IBDP gives its students new 
strengths and that it foments a special bond enabling the teacher to be helpful as students 
face challenges; but they also indicate that their perceptions or roles—student and 
teacher—were deepened. Students became valuable critics of the courses imparting to the 
teachers insights needed to improve their own teaching. And the teachers embraced this 


role clarification: 
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[heard directly from students about, you know, struggles they were having or 
parts of the Program they didn’t like. Um, but by and large, you know, um, the 
excitement about their learning, the ownership over their learning, the 
empowerment that students gained over time with experience in the Program, you 
know, made it, made me feel very comfortable to be a public advocate for the 
Program....and frankly, the critiques of the program from students meant a lot to 
me. (Participant 1) 

Yes, definitely. Definitely. First of all, because the first year I taught it, it 
was an experiment. And I kept asking the kids for feedback. And so, I’ve, and 
they gave me a lot of things that I implemented in the course...It was, we had a 
very deep, meaningful conversations about not just the material, but, like, okay, 
you... You have to do this differently next year, or you have to do it this way, but 
you have to make the...Kids do this. Uh, and I’ve had, uh, so that was a very 
formative year for me. And I’ve always tried to include the students thereafter in 
creating, um, uh, though, you know, what we have to do and how we do it...And, 


and so, that, that really has helped me change the course. (Participant 14) 


Participant 1 learned of the traits which the IBDP impart to students, and he learned of 


the students’ struggles. As the IBDP students take on the role of critiquing their course, 


this teacher embraced their insights and uses them to improve his own teaching, coming 


out of the experience as a stronger advocate of IB. In the same way, Participant 14 


actively sought out the students’ input and, in the same way, embraced them as co- 


teachers in a sense. This interaction with students taught the teachers a new posture with 


their students and in doing so positively influenced their perception of the IBDP. 
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Student-teacher interaction generates new understanding of teacher roles in the 
Program and the transformative power of student experiences. Another teacher also 
explicitly spoke of an interaction that helped her define her role within the Program. An 
end-of-the-year celebration for graduates, still awaiting word of whether they achieved 
the diploma, is attended by parents and faculty who hear students speak about their IBDP 
experience; this celebration is mentioned by a number of participants as very influential 
in shaping their perceptions. In this case, attending the event really altered the 
participant’s perception of her role as a teacher. She spoke in her interview of going into 
the Program with what she perceived as a strict and somewhat inflexible set of academic 
standards. After hearing graduating seniors, 

...reflect on their experience and what it means to them to come out the other side 

of it, even before they know whether they’ve gotten the diploma...I have a better 

understanding of that [the “enormity” of the students’ task in IBDP] now. I, I see 
my role differently. I’m not just a person who teaches [subject]. I need, I want to 
be an encourager for them...to try to help them figure out whether, whether it, 
whatever it is they’re struggling with...it’s also just trying to help them grow into 

the person that they are going to be. (Participant 2) 

The perception of the participants was shaped by the ample feedback they 
received from students about the ways in which they and the Program have helped; this 
gratitude on the part of students seems not to be contingent on the achieving of the 
diploma but comes out of the participation for its own sake: 

I had a conversation very recently with a student...who struggled in 10" grade 


yt 


and also struggled enormously in 11™ grade, and there were meetings. ..basically 
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saying that the student should drop. Um, and this student, um, her evaluation of 
IB was, “This was the best thing for me” And this was after finishing all the 
exams...I don’t know if she’ll get the diploma or not...Um, but she, her 
perception was that...And then I realized, “Wait a minute. This has nothing to do 
with passing the Diploma Program.” (Participant 3) 

I have had some interactions that have influenced my perceptions of the 
program...I have been impressed with what I hear about students who do not 
actually receive the IB diploma, who then say that their participation in the 
program was still very worthwhile...I have had the experience with students who 
worked very, very hard and IB and who were kind of model students for the 
program who did not get the diploma. This has impacted me greatly, but just to 
make me disappointed in the program rather than in most students...I have also 
had the experience of students who seem to be heading towards not getting the 
diploma, because of lack of motivation or lack of focus, who then achieve the 
diploma anyway. But again, this is not direct interactions with students. 


(Participant 17) 


Both students and teacher seemed to realize that, as disappointing as it is to come to the 


end of the two years and find that a student has not received the IB diploma, the 


participation in the IBDP has still had very positive effects. The “best” aspects of the 


Program include facing and meeting challenges, forming close bonds with peers and 


teachers, and learning to support each other through struggles. The teacher who 


commented here make clear that he becomes inspired along to redouble his efforts on the 
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students’ behalf when he hears the graduating seniors speak at a celebration held at the 

end each year: 
Overall, a huge impression has been made on me by hearing students at the end of 
year celebration talk about their experience in IB. This changed my life and really 
caused me to understand more deeply what it means to be an IB teacher and to 
refocus my efforts at the task. I did not know until I went to this first celebration, 
which I believe initially occurred sometime after the first year, although I could 
be mistaken. I was really moved and a bit overwhelmed by the sincerity of the 
students in describing their struggles, their bonds with one another, how much 
they were inspired by their teachers, and how glad they were to have done the 
program. This has had a lasting impact on me. (Participant 17) 

Students are grateful and proud of themselves for rising to the challenge, and teachers 

share in the sense of gratitude—to the Program for offering a platform to help students 

grow so exponentially, and to the students for helping the teachers learn more about their 

own strengths: 
...you hear the end of the year, that, you know, there’s so glad they did it... But, 
you know, they made it through and they are a better person for it, and they really, 
and, you know, were glad that they had that opportunity. Like, that has made, um, 
you know, a lot of difference, uh, for me as an educator, like, wanting the best for 
students and, and whatnot. And I see that’s a venue that provides that for our 
students. (Participant 16) 
...at the end of the program, they write you a little note or something where they 


say, “thank you,” or they say, like, “I used to have a lot of [subject] anxiety, but, 
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like, you helped me get over that feeling of, you know, helplessness I had in 

[subject],” or “I’ve never really enjoyed [subject] before, but now I feel like I 

have a greater...” Even if they don’t really still like it, they (laughs) have a greater 

appreciation for it, for the subject. So, those interactions made me feel good. 

(Participant 8) 

In the words of Participant 7, the students come out of the IBPD “transformed” by the 
experience, but in sharing their journey, the teachers themselves saw their own 
perceptions transformed: 

Well, um, you know, these kids...[beginning to cry]. But the kids are incredible. I 

mean...they’re incredible. And, and you know, they keep in touch. They come 

back and visit. Um, and it’s just transforming them, or it transforms them in ways, 
they are so grateful, so, I’m just a believer that [it] is absolutely a powerful and 

productive and excellent tool for teaching these kids. (Participant 7) 

Perceptions of interactions with other stakeholders. A final interview question 
regarding interactions with colleagues, students, and other stakeholders was posed to the 
participants: “Have there been interactions with any other stakeholders—parents, 
administrators, counselors, colleagues from other districts, or others—that have shaped 
your perceptions of the IBDP?” It was made clear that included in this question could be 
interactions with events, texts, the IB website or other sources of information. 

Parent interactions with participants are generally positive and supportive of 
IBDP. Only six participants commented directly about interactions with parents, and they 
described the parents as generally positive and supportive: “positive 


and...complementary of what the program had done for their children” (Participant 1); 
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“really supportive” (Participant 7), “challenging,” but “super, super supportive 
(Participant 12). Participant 10 perceived some parents as putting undue pressure on their 
child[ren] who may not wish to be in the IBDP: 
I do feel like sometimes these kids are getting so much pressure from home, 
especially the kids that don’t necessarily want to be in the IB program, but the 
parents are, like, “We moved to [the district in this study], or your older sister was 
in this program, and you’re going to this college.” I’m often surprised that the 
parents of the IB kids, like, they’re just, “my student is going to be the best, and, 
that’s period.” (Participant 10) 
The degree to which parents are seen as supportive and interactions with them are 
perceived as positive was aptly illustrated by anecdotes told by two of the teachers. One 
described an email from a mother who writes about her daughter’s educational 
experience in the IBDP: 
I just had a very nice email from a parent that I just had to run and show [IB 
Coordinator], because I was so happy with it. Um, somebody had given their 
mom a copy of the IA [internal assessment] that they wrote. And she wrote me an 
email and said she was so, like, impressed that the girl had, um written this. You 
know, that she, she felt like, it was really, like, it was not only a rigorous [subject] 
paper. But it also had that personal engagement piece. Um, she had connected, 
um, it was the girl, she wrote a paper about [her sport], she’s a [type of 
sportswoman]. And she did this IA on it. And the mom was just, like, amazed that 


this is what she was doing in a [subject] class. And she said something like, “I’m 
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really happy she’s getting this kind of comprehensive education from IB...And I 

thought, “Okay. That’s why I’m doing this.” (Participant 8) 

And another came to a teacher from a mother and father who wrote about their 
educational experience in the IBDP: 

...they [the parents] wrote me, like, really sweet thank-you letter at the end...of 

last year because they [their children] just graduated, um, saying how much they 

had grown throughout the program, and not they, the students, but they, the 
parents (laughs), like, they were, like, “Being IB parents has made us grow as 

learners and people.” Um, and I thought that was really cool. (Participant 9) 
These parents evinced deep satisfaction at the experience of their children in the IBDP. 
Beyond this, parents expressed that they themselves felt part of the IBDP and that the 
program had helped them to grow. These accounts about parents were surprising and 
satisfying for the teachers. 

A few teachers mentioned the impact of interactions with sources of information. 
Participant 3 refers to the IB’s former Online Curriculum Center (OCC), where teachers 
could look for resources and seek answers to questions about various facets of the 
Program and the subject areas. Participant 3 referred to the OCC as something “I really 
don’t value...very much at all” because of the dearth of resources; she feel that more 
resources should be made available. Participant 11 mentioned the Extended Essay as a 
“highlight” for her because, “although...[it]...is really difficult, I think we are setting 
them up for a really easy college experience...I feel like that is a really smart thing to do, 


to step-by-step lead them through a major research paper that they’re interested in.” And 
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a number of others commented about the influence of the year-end celebration for seniors 
as a positive and perception-altering experience. 

Some participants commented in regard to perceptions of interactions with 
administrators. High school and district administration support is perceived as highly 
valued by these participants. Administrators were perceived as generally supportive, 
though not fully aware of depth of teacher commitments and work in the Program. The 
final theme to come from Research Question Two on interactions with colleagues, 
students, and other stakeholders was related to perceptions of the high school and district 
administration in regard to IB. The IB Coordinators have been perceived very positively, 
held in high regard. Not one participant made a negative comment about the current IB 
Coordinator, and Participant 2 specifically noted that, “we have an incredible 
Coordinator. Um, who, I mean, we have had two very, very hard-working 
coordinators...they’ve stood up to the administration and touted the benefits relentlessly 
(Participant 2). Participant 9 demonstrated how our experiences can shape our 
perceptions. She praised the former principal of the high school who helped usher in the 
IBDP as “really supportive. Um, and, and was, like, an administrator I really 
respected....I could see that he genuinely liked the Program...and genuinely thought it 
was good for students and that, because I respected him, I was more willing to adopt that 
perception myself” (Participant 9). One teacher expressed gratitude to the district 
administration whom, he acknowledges, “has made the investment [in IB]. They pay that 
money for us to go there [to training]. They pay that money for us to miss class 
sometimes, and doing things. They pay money for small class sizes. So, it takes support 


(Participant 7). One teacher emphasized the importance of having the support of an 
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administration with vision: “[OJur first administrators, um, at central office, um, had the 
vision, I think, to see that, you know [this district’s] schools could, could benefit and [this 
districts] students could benefit from an IB experience” and he related that they went out 
of their way to find necessary resources to help make the Program successful (Participant 
1). Another teacher highlighted the same need for administrators to “understand what’s 
going on in IB classrooms. And that comes from the top down, and I’m talking 
administration, in the administration building, but also administration [in] our own 
building” and she enjoins administrators to learn what goes on in an IB classroom day-to- 
day 
Research Question Three 

Evolution of perceptions of the IBDP. The third and final research question was 
the following: “How have the experience and perceptions of teachers in the IB Diploma 
Program evolved over the period of time that they have taught IBDP courses?” By the 
time each interview had come near its end, it was clear that this question had been 
addressed to some degree by participants as they moved through the earlier interview 
questions. The final question asked of the participants, then, took on some form of “How 
did your perceptions of the IBDP evolve over the time you taught or have taught in the 
Program?” but also in some cases was phrased to include a question asking, “Are there 
any topics which we have not covered in the interview regarding the IBDP, which you 
would like to address?” or, in other cases in the form of the question, “If you were to fill 
in the blanks in the statement, ‘When I entered in the IBDP, my perceptions were 
generally _—_, while today, they have to evolved tobe —_—_,’ how would you 


complete the statement. The comments reveal how uniquely each teacher’s perceptions 
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evolved and how their concerns are varied; no two comments are quite the same. Based 


on the uniqueness of their individual experiences, the “answers” the teachers provided 


speak for themselves here, starting with Participant 2 and winding back around to a 


lengthy statement by Participant 1: 


Participant 2: Well, I have, I just have a much deeper appreciation for the 
Program now, because I understand the Program better, and part of that has 
just come from experience teaching the content and being able to collaborate 
with my peers...Uh, and it’s interesting because it’s not like I’ve learned, I’ve, 
I haven’t learned more [my subject area]. I’ve learned more about what is [my 
subject area], as a discipline...and I just hadn’t thought about that before. 
Participant 3: I would say that my growth as a teacher in these past six years 
has been exponential. Absolutely. I have changed enormously as a teacher. 
And at a time in my career when I should be sort of cruising, I’m not cruising 
at all, which is very good. It’s a very good thing. Um, I’m actually in 
overdrive all the time...But, you know, ultimately, why do I do this? I do 
this...because I, I know that what I’m doing is good and important. And, um, I 
know I’m influencing people—kids—and, um, you know, that’s why I’m still 
here. You know, um, and I don’t know what else to say. 

Participant 4: It doesn’t change my views a great deal. It’s [Personal Project] 
something that I, I think is a great idea but you know, we can do that without 
the MYP...I think it probably would be better if we did it without the M-, the 


MYP rigamarole. 
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Participant 5: ...some teachers who seem to have really embraced it [IBDP] 
and love it and, but I think those are the ones who are basically all in. 
Participant 6: When I first started doing IB, like, I really, really liked it. I was, 
totally bought into it. And I, and I still do state merits and for the most part 
enjoy it and enjoy teaching it. Um, but I, I think now that I’ve done it for a 
few years, I realize, like, which areas are worth stretch- stressing, and which 
areas, like, I can kind of, like let go a little bit, like are gonna be less, um, 
helpful for the student, and, um, yeah. 

Participant 7: ...as [the high school in this study] in trying to get people in the 
DP, um trying to increase our, our, um, access to it, to, to more minority 
students, I hope we don’t, uh, keep looking at the passage rate for these...I 
really hope...[we focus on]...the long-range impact of this, not whether they 
get the diploma or not...I think it should be our goal to increase, enhance our 
access. 

Participant 8: I mean, overall, I mean, I’m happy to continue...[in]...the 
Program...it’s a lot of work. It is a lot of in-, time invested, with the IA’s, with 
the exam. There’s a lot of pressure...I’m kind of excited to bring more people 
in, because I don’t want it to be such an isolating thing where just a specific 
group of people do it. 

Participant 9: Um, I think I'll always be an IB teacher...So, I think, like, it’s 
really, really made its way into the heart of my teaching philosophy.... 
Participant 10: I’m more interested in finding ways to teach the material while 


I’m applying it...this year we, I had, for pretty much every big unit, I had 
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them pick something they were passionate about and relate, how does this, 
how does water conservation apply to whatever you want to major in college? 
And the way they would make these connections is fascinating to me. And 
also, things they intrinsically cared about...I want them to learn about the 
material through what they care about...Overall...I think teach-, teaching this 
class has been a challenge in a great way for me. And I like that I can go 
online and be, like, this is what’s happening in the world, and alright, that’s 
my lesson tomorrow. Let’s figure out how we can reflect on this or what we 
could do with this. 

Participant 11: In a big school like [the high school in this study], I think...the 
Program fits a particular student really well—a student that needs 
community...it might be also interesting for students who don’t have a lot of 
parental involvement, who need an extra push, so I’m thinking about kids 
who, like are extremely intelligent, smart, but you know, they’re not, they, 
you wonder if they’re even going to go to college, because they, their parents 
are not involved, they don’t have supportive home. It might be an interesting 
Program to put them in...you get personalized attention by [the IB 
Coordinator] who would help with college...and stuff like that. You are, you 
don’t fall between the cracks like you would...anywhere else in [the high 
school in this study]. 

Participant 12: I have found that it [teaching in the IBDP] was a little different 
than I was expecting...it has been, like, a really big challenge to try...and 


work with different levels...and then also work with the DP level. It just...felt 
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like my energy was spread, like, all over the place. Um, and even though I 
think that support was there, I, I just, I felt like the challenge was too 
great...because I enjoyed certain part of [the experience]. 

Participant 13: I think just in general, just that what IB has helped me 
understand is how transformative education can be...when people talk bad 
about IB, when teachers talk bad about IB, I always think it’s out of 
ignorance. Like, they don’t understand...every time you talk to a new teacher 
or someone that’s been in the profession for a couple years about IB, they’re, 
like, “Oh my God, that’s wonderful. That’s great”...And if it doesn’t work for 
you, great. But if it does work for you, it can be transformative. Because it 
transformed my teaching. 

Participant 14: There are definitely challenges within the Program...I really 
think, um, you know, it’s driven me to do, just, even more research and 
reading, uh, on my part, um to be prepared for class and to be correct, or at 
least to lead them in the right direction. Um, so I...see it as very rewarding 
and enjoyable, but also, I mean, it’s demanding. 

Participant 15: Um, when I started IB, I was completely overwhelmed and 
optimistic. Um over the years, I have become, I have developed a much 
greater understanding of the Program, and | think I’ve become a much better 
IB teacher...I, this is, this is, honestly, this is probably the best I have ever felt 
in the Program.... 

Participant 16: Well, I would say that I was, I was really quite skeptical as, 


you know, again as a teacher, as a community member, as a parent, I was a 
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little bit skeptical about, okay, what is this Program? Why do we really need 
it, um, you know, we have other, rigorous, great programs. Um, is this just, 
kind of, trying to show off? Is, you know [the high school in this study], um, 
is this really something that truly is going to, you know make a difference for 
students, etc.? So, I would say, you know, I’ve, I’ve not quite made a 
complete 180, because some things still, you know, a little bit frustrate me. 
But I complete-, I see it a, very, very differently now, you know after years of 
being, um involved in the Program. And, and I do see, uh, different things that 
help support students and that, um, know, again, you know for me, service is 
really important, and I love the CAS aspect of the Program. 

Participant 17: I have gone from being kind of naively optimistic and 
embracing of the program when I first started teaching in it 7 to 8 years ago to 
being much more balanced in my ability to celebrate what is positive about 
the program and to critique what needs to change. I have gone through an 
evolution of listening to others, even when I thought they were unrealistically 
either positive or negative, and absorbing what their viewpoints were, and 
allowing those viewpoints about IB to inform what I think about the program. 
So, for example, I take issue with a number of aspects of IB...But on the other 
hand, I see great value in the extended research that the students do, the 
emphasis on service and creativity of the CAS [Creativity/Action/Service] 
program, the way in which IB students bond with one another and support one 
another, the cohort model, the way that they learn to work with advisors, the 


way that IB foments a cohort among the teachers in the program, the sense of 
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being connected to students and teachers all around the world engaged in the 
same kind of learning and teaching, and other aspects as well. To me today, 
IBDP is simply one very good program among others — no better or worse — 
but one that the school and the district should continue to support. I think our 
students deserve a program such as this, just as they deserve a program such 
as AP. I don’t believe now that students should be forced to consider the 
program. What I find myself telling students is that they should consider their 
options, since their school offers this program, and they probably don’t want 
to get to be a junior and then think regretfully that they should have done it. I 
think it’s a great educational opportunity for those students who wish to do it. 
And I’m very happy, and even privileged, to be able to teach in a program like 
this. 

Participant 1: “...my perceptions of the IB Diploma Program, um, evolved in 
[laughs] in both, uh, positive ways, both in depth and breadth, you know to 
see what could be accomplished to see what kind of, you know, as, as aa 
colleague of mine suggested, uh, early on, that, that could be a really exciting 
learning cohort, um, that we could actually achieve that and, you know this 
kind of community of learners and, and teachers and, um, you know I, I think 
I understand much more fully what the potential of the program is, for good. 
And simultaneously, I think I, you know, learned, unfortunately, about some 
of the difficulties of the Program and the many way in which a program could 
be sabotaged, you know, both. Um, and how, in some ways, how vulnerable 


the Program is in a school like [the high school in this study]...But I have a, I 
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think I’m left with an immensely positive, uh, view of—and again, as I said, 
the word potential stands out to me—the potential of what an IB Diploma 
experience can mean for both teachers and students. And I think that’s what I 
feel strongest about, is that, that, that everybody can benefit from this, and 
certainly the district and high school can benefit from this....you know, when 
we started and when I started, I was a neophyte...Certainly my views did 
change, u, and, and to actually see what the effects of the, of the learning, uh, 
could be for students...that in fact, some of the things in the mission statement 
maybe weren’t as, uh, um, idealistic as, or that, that I fact the experience 
could, could meet the idealistic expectations of, of the mission statement. That 
we actually could help people understand that, you know, different way of 
understanding the world can also be correct. And, and not just stop with, “Oh, 
you believe differently than I do, but in fact, um I can try to understand how 
your belief system came to be”...Again I think those kinds of things, 
ultimately, are creating the kinds of world citizens that we...want them to be. 
I feel like the kids in the IB Diploma experience are the kinds of people we 
need in the world moving forward. People who can work collaboratively, 
people that are effective in communicating ideas, are open to, uh, you know, 
um, trying to understand differences. I know those are, seem like, maybe I’d 
use the word idealistic, but I actually believe the Program can promote those 
values and, and create those, the you know, create young people that, uh, can 
go out and make a difference in the world, and have compassion to hardships 


in so, in almost every, uh, every venue. 
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Almost all of teachers in this study felt mostly or significantly positive about their 
experience in the IBDP. The few who saw less in the Program to praise than to critique 
did so out of what they perceived as documented concerns. That not all of the seventeen 
participants perceived the various facets of the IBDP or evolved in their perceptions in 
precisely the same way reveals that the layered and complex IBDP can be experienced in 
multitudinous ways. These teachers of different ages and backgrounds, with various 
levels of teaching experience, as well as different teaching and learning styles—in short, 
with all of the distinctions that make individuals unique—perceived and experienced the 
IBDP in their own way. In presenting its findings and the ensuing discussion, this study 
makes no claim to speak for all participants, and certainly not for all IBDP teachers. Still, 
the themes that emerged—the prevalent patterns of responses among groups of 
participants (Braun and Clarke, 2006)—demonstrate that even unique individuals, some 
with differing views, can share perspectives in common as they move through an 
experience together, particularly one like the IBDP in which these teachers invest so 


much of themselves. 
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CHAPTER V 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

In order to better understand the potential impact of a newly implemented IB 
Diploma Program (IBDP) on teacher attitudes, approach, and pedagogy, this qualitative 
case study explored the perceptions and experience of [B-trained teachers who currently 
teach in the IB Diploma Program (IBDP) or who have taught in the program at some 
point since its inception in an urban/suburban high school in an inner-ring suburb of a 
medium-sized, Midwestern city. The study explored four aspects of IB teachers’ 
experience and perceptions of the IBDP: the IB approach and curriculum, teacher 
autonomy, equity for students, and student emotional and psychological well-being; the 
study also focused on teacher perceptions of interactions with colleagues, students, and 
other stakeholders, as well as on how their perceptions regarding the four domains and on 
their interactions with others evolved. Research has been done on the domains which this 
study explored: academic outcomes for IBDP students, both apart from and in 
comparison with other advanced programs, such as the College Board AP Program 
(Ateskan, A, Onur, J, Sagun, S, Sands, M & Corlu, MS., 2015; Byrd et al., 2007; Conley, 


D, & Ward, T. 2009; Faas, D & Friesenhahn, I., 2014; Saavedra, 2011; 
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Stillisano et al, 2011; Tan & Bibby 2011); the role and perception of teacher autonomy 
(Ingersoll & May, 2012; Ingersoll, Merrill, & May, 2014; Little, 1995; Liu & Meyer, 
2005; Sparks, Malkus, & Ralph, 2016; Yacizi, 2016); equity for minority and low-SES 
IB students (Fixsen, et al., 2005; Gandara & Bial, 2001; Kyburg et al, 2007; Mayer, 2008, 
2010; Siskin, Weinstein, & Sperling, 2010; White 2011) and equity as it relates to gender 
(Cimpian, Lubienski, Timmer, Makowski, and Miller, 2016; Corbett et al., 2008), IBDP 
student emotional and psychological well-being (Clark Foust, R. C., Hertberg-Davis, H., 
& Callahan, C. M., 2009 Shaunessy, E., Suldo, S.M., Hardesty, R.B. & Shaffer, E.J., 
2006; Suldo & Shaunnessy-Dedrick, 2013); teacher collegiality (Goddard et al, 2007; 
Retallick & Butt 2004); and teacher perceptions in general (Culross & Tarver, 2007; 
2011; Sutton Jones, 2014). These previous studies supported the consideration of further 
examination of teacher perceptions of the IBDP. The qualitative analysis of the 
perceptions of 17 former and current IBDP teachers across the six IBDP subject areas and 
the TOK course conducted in this study contributes to this previous research: by focusing 
on teachers’ perceptions per se over the course of the seven-year period from the 
implementation of and IBDP through the point at which it became a stable and thriving 
program, the findings presented here provide another point of reference for understanding 
more deeply the experience of being an IBDP teacher. 
Discussion 

The first research question focused on participants’ experience and perceptions of the 
IB Diploma Program in relation to four domains: the IB approach and curriculum, teacher 
autonomy, equity for students, and emotional and psychological well-being of IBDP 


students? 
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Research question one: Curriculum, Autonomy, Equity, and Student Well- 
being. The first research questions was: “What is the experience and perceptions of the 
IB Diploma Program for current and former IB teachers in a district now at the end of its 
seventh year of offering the IBDP, particularly but not exclusively, in terms of the IB 
approach and curriculum, teacher autonomy, equity for students, and emotional and 
psychological well-being of IBDP students?” 

The participants were asked in a series of interview questions about their 
perceptions and experience of the IB curriculum; autonomy for teachers; equity for 
students; and emotional and psychological well-being of students. 

Perceptions of the IBDP curriculum, approach, and assessments. Responses to 
the interview questions related to Research Question One about perceptions of the IBDP 
curriculum, approach, and assessments were generally very positive and informed with a 
sense of energy and enthusiasm for the inquiry-based, constructivist approach that IB 
emphasizes and for the degree of leverage given to teachers and students. There is 
connection among the five themes that arose from these responses. The themes were 
interwoven in the sense that one theme informed and led into another, as if on a kind of 
continuum. The first theme (that the IBDP tends to be student-centered and affords more 
student-choice in the curriculum) was predicated on the second theme (that the IBDP 
promotes writing, discussion, and presentation, and that the inquiry-based focus leads to 
much analysis and reflection). In other words, the learning goals and the learning 
activities gave rise to the student-centered class in which more freedom of choice is 


encouraged. 
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The syntax of Participant 8 conveyed an energetic tone: “the kids are more 
invested in it, um because they get to choose the topic” [italics added]; the word-choice 
and syntax of Participant 13 showed satisfaction with the approach: “there was this 


freedom to choose that was wonderful....You can do this essay or that essay on the topic’ 


[italics added]. That the six participants peppered their comments with the terms 


99 66 99 66 


“student-centered,” “student-driven,” “student-guided,” “freedom to choose,” “open- 
ended,” and “student-led” points to at least two things: they were insistent in their 
perception that the IBDP affords freedom and choice in the curriculum; and the sense of 
student-centeredness seemed to flow from and feed the choice given the students. 
Teachers comments supported that in giving the teachers choice of what to teach and how 
to teach it, the flexibility can be passed onto the students who are, then, able to participate 
in choosing the focus of what is studied and how the material is presented, contributing to 
the sense of a student-centered course. 

Participant 1 observed that the journal-keeping and group presentation led to 
“digging” deeply into topics and to the ability to think more abstractly, while Participant 
8 noted that the writing component in her inquiry-based course involved “personal 
engagement” and that the “kids’ minds were blown” by the Socratic seminar in the class. 
Participant 11 affirmed that the discussion-based, inquiry-based course led to a 
presentation asking students to make “meaningful connections,” just as Participant 12 
stressed the “reflective” nature of the writing in the course, which the students “never 
stop” doing. Without explicitly stating it, the participants revealed a connection between 
the student-centered approach that affords students and teachers freedom to choose and 


the constructivist attributes of inquiry, analysis, reflection that IB encourages. Today’s 
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educational climate in U.S. schools has tended to emphasize standardization, requiring 
teachers to adhere more and more to guidelines from the states regarding curriculum and 
assessment. The freedom of choice which these teachers perceived is given them by IB 
stands in contrast to this dynamic top-down standardization and the preference of 
teachers in this study for a more choice-centered classroom dynamic was clearly and 
enthusiastically expressed by these participants. The emotion expressed in the comments 
of Participants1, 11, and 12 regarding what the freedom of choice accomplishes for the 
students conveyed the depths of their perceptions regarding a student-centered classroom 
that allows for choice to be passed on from the teachers to the students. 

The third theme, which emerges from the stark contrast that participants drew 
between the AP and IB curricula, strengthened the connection. AP was perceived as 
“more rote and involv[ing] more memorization and...regurgitating facts” (Participant 3), 
more “content-centered” and “old-school” (Participant 15) as opposed to IB, perceived as 
a curriculum that “stresses understanding” (Participant 2), in which “students are 
encouraged to think for themselves and think outside the box, and, um question and 
challenge each other” (Participant 11). This perception carried over to assessments: while 
one participant saw the “AP [subject] test...[as.]...completely different [from IB’s]...It’s 
much more math and data driven (Participant 10), another felt that the “IB papers at the 
end of the second year...are really good...I think those are much better assessments than 
the AP multiple-choice” (Participant 4). These teachers’ perceptions of IB as having a 
more “holistic framework...that...[gives] a more complete view of the learner’s 
proficiency” (Participant 14) informs and extends the themes of student-centeredness and 


freedom of choice in the classroom. 
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In contrasting the two approaches, Participant 3 and Participant 11 used the simile 
and metaphor, respectively: “to me, the IB is like a slow-cooker, and the AP is like a 
pressure-cooker” and “students are encouraged to think for themselves and think outside 
the box, and, um question and challenge each other which...you don’t really have time 
for in AP [subject]. You don’t have time for that. /t’s a sprint” [emphasis added]. The 
use of figurative language may speak to the intensity of their feelings and of their desire 
to be very clear in conveying them. It may do more as well. In a study about why 
individuals speak about complex ideas in metaphor, Thibodeau and Boroditsky (2011) 
posit that metaphors help us with abstract reasoning. They help us to “forage” for ideas 
(p. 1) in the same way that schemas help us to categorize our experience and that “even 
fleeting and seemingly unnoticed metaphors in natural language can instantiate complex 
knowledge structures and influence people’s reasoning” (p. 9). Metaphors “shift people’s 
representations and reasoning about important real-world domains” (p. 10). Beyond 
conveying the energy of their views on the IBDP, the use of simile and metaphor by these 
participants may be helping them come to terms with their own feelings about what the 
IBDP offers. Perhaps they are still forming their ideas about the IBDP as they speak 
about the Program. Articulating their views in this study, literally and figuratively, may 
be part of their own process of reasoning out and coming to understand these views for 
themselves. In their metaphorical language, the participants are representing their abstract 
and complex views about IB and AP into concrete and understandable images. 

The participants drew clear distinctions between the IB and AP curriculum, 
approach, and assessments, but they did not convey a sense that the more content-based 


AP approach is of not worthwhile per se. None of the participants’ comments implied 
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that there is no value in learning content or in acquiring data or that there is no place in 
good pedagogy for facts. They simply expressed a perception that a curriculum which 
stresses holistic understanding and which assesses as such is of greater value for their 
IBDP students. 

The fourth theme was that participants perceived the Primary Years Program 
(PYP) as positively regarded by parents and teachers for its emphasis on character 
development and a global focus. IB promotes its Learner Profile that lists ten attributes 
of an IB student: inquirers, knowledgeable, thinkers, communicators, principled, open- 
minded, caring, risk-taker balanced, and reflective. An emphasis on these character traits 
was perceived as “one of the nice things [about PYP]...they kind of emphasize the, the, 
like, whole student” (Participant 6). Her comment connected this theme with the earlier 
ones: all the themes converged around the idea of wholeness and understanding the 
whole, rather than simply knowing the disparate parts. It is not ironic then, that these 
same participants gravitated toward the PYP for trying to form the whole child— 
relationship to others, outlook on life, principles and values, and intellect, rather than 
simply on the intellect. 

The final theme of the first research questions was a kind of culmination: some 
teachers expressed enthusiastically that they have been influenced to apply the IB 
approach to their other non-IB courses. Participant 2 shared that she has “learned so 
much about teaching” and about her subject from teaching IB that she “ha[s] tried to 
weave that into other courses.” Participant 13 even more effusively asserted that 
“teaching IB has completely reshaped my view of education.” Through their experience 


in the IBDP, the participants actually forged a stronger connection between this 
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curriculum and other non-IB courses by the influence of the IBDP on their teaching 
philosophy. 

The themes in response to perceptions of the IB curriculum were connected; they 
were threaded together uniformly around IB’s emphasis on holistic, constructivist, 
inquiry-based learning. One theme connected to and built upon the next. This 
cohesiveness may not seem surprising, considering that the first goal stated in the IB 
Mission Statement focuses on inquiry: “to develop inquiring, knowledgeable and caring 
young people” (IBO, “Mission,” 2019). Even more interesting is that John Dewey, such a 
strong advocate of constructivism, is considered a grandfather of the IB Program (“The 
History of the IB,” 2019a). In the interview, the participants were simply asked for their 
perceptions, with no mention of IB history or goals or philosophy. It is, then, insightful 
that the perceptions in response to Research Question One, regarding the IB curriculum, 
approach, and assessments were so integrated with one another. 

Perceptions of autonomy for teachers in the IBDP. In sharing their views on 
teacher autonomy in the IBDP, the participants were divided in their perceptions that the 
IBDP came with more autonomy or less autonomy. Even this polarization is ironic: one 
might assume that since the IB maintains a degree of monitoring of and control over its 
curriculum and assessments, that teachers would feel constrained by having to report to 
the IB organization, an entity outside of any one school or district. That twelve of the 
seventeen participants, then, felt a greater sense of autonomy, some even effusively so, 
might seem surprising. The emotions evident in the word-choice and reactions of some of 


the responses are telling [italics added]: 
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e | think it certainly increased, there was an increased sense of autonomy, and I 
would also say that’s kind of scary (Participant 1) 

e It gives me a lot of autonomy (laughs). An awful lot of autonomy (Participant 
3) 

e Imean, you’ve got a ton of autonomy teaching the class (Participant 11) 

e the autonomy to do things like that is wonderful. (Participant 13) 

The teachers in general felt a greater, rather than lesser, degree of autonomy, despite the 
fact that IB oversees their work, and a number of them are insistent that the increase of 
autonomy is significant. 

However, even some of these teachers who noted an increase in autonomy also 
commented that at times, their autonomy is perceived as encroached upon. Participant 8 
felt this “when it comes to the exam time...Then I feel like somebody’s, like monitoring 
me.” Participant 10 feels “external pressure” during assessments when “[we] send them 
off, and then, essentially, my grading is graded. That pressure that I put on myself is 
really the only thing that I feel is, like, Jooming over me” [italics added]. Participant 15 
takes in stride that “anytime you are teaching to...an exam that’s designed around a 
prescribed curriculum, you’re going to lose some autonomy. The four teachers who felt 
that with IB comes diminished by “pressure to be sure to follow all the little details, and 
all the minutia of the IB requirements” (Participant 4) or by time constraints (Participants 
12 and 17) were, then, not alone in their sense that autonomy is affected in the IB. 

A somewhat unexpected insight in relation to autonomy was the observation by 
Participant 2 that “I don’t think we should be autonomous. And I think a lot of people 


were autonomous when I joined the faculty, and, yeah, and I, I would say that I think 
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there’s less, but that’s a good thing.” This comment was made in relation to the need for 
teachers to collaborate and to be working in unity with each other. This teacher simply 
stressed the need in the IBDP to be regularly coming together to plan and share together. 
This questioning of the value of autonomy for its own sake was echoed by Participant 6: 
“T don’t know that autonomy is really that gr-, uh, it’s, is, is like the ideal, having full 
autonomy the ideal? This study pointed to a perception that though teachers in the IBDP 
were not completely independent of the IB, they still maintained a sense of sufficient 
autonomy in their planning and teaching. 

Perceptions of equity for students in the IBDP. In their perceptions of equity, the 
teachers in this study were, perhaps, strongest in their convictions first, that there is an 
equity issue around IB; second, that the high school and district are aware of this and 
striving to address it; third, that the IB Program contains within itself the potential to 
increase equity; and fourth, that there are clear directions regarding how the school and 
district might work toward the greater equity that everyone desires. The teachers 
uniformly acknowledged equity as a “major priority,” (Participant 1), “really big 
challenge,” (Participant 2), a “big problem,” (Participant 4), a “struggle,” (Participant 
12), a “big issue” (Participant 16), a “great concern” (Participant 17). A number of 
teachers felt that though the IBDP may not be less equitable than other advanced courses 
such as the AP, it is not necessarily more equitable either. The teachers generally 
perceived that the IBDP is not attracting or recruiting or graduating more or fewer 
minority and low-SES students than the AP Program. In other words, the teachers 
perceived that the student populations of both AP and IB do not reflect the demographics 


of the wider student population in the school, and, for them, this is an issue that needs to 
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be continually addressed; yet, IB is neither far behind nor far ahead of AP in this regard. 
There was a sense among the participants that to manage the demands of the IBDP, a 
student needs the support of a two-parent, financially stable household more in line with 
what a middle- or upper-middle class background offers. The teachers perceived that the 
many demands of the IBDP cannot be readily accommodated by working class families 
or those from lower socio-economic homes. So, while the open-enrollment policy of the 
IB (and of the AP) is, in its way, “equal,” the fact that participation in the IBDP and 
attainment of the IB diploma seems to be thus far less manageable for lower SES and 
minority students indicates that there is still an issue of equity that requires attention. 
According to the perceptions of the participants, IB may be “as equitable as” AP; but 
neither program is as equitable as it needs to become. 

Interestingly, however, the teachers generally acknowledged that the high school 
“does a really good job of trying to make it accessible to all students” (Participant 15) and 
that support needs to happen to help students navigate the DP over their junior and senior 
years. They were quick to point out myriad ways that the high school and district are 
striving to address the issue of equity, from ensuring that no student would be excluded 
from the IBDP for financial reasons, to developing an awareness of the importance of the 
issue, to implementing the earlier Primary and Middle Years Programs to help prepare 
students for the Diploma Program, to inaugurating a teacher initiative specifically 
designed to bridge the gap into the AP and IBDP for students who need support in 
meeting the emotional social, and academic challenges involved. They also noted that IB 
contains within itself some procedural components which help contribute to equity. 


Leverage in the scoring system of the IBDP allows a wide spread of scores that still lead 
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to the diploma and the perception that the IBDP allows for a wide variety of learning 
styles, so that students do not have excel at every type of task to manage the overall 
demands, contribute to “giv[ing] students a lot of ways to be a successful” (Participant 1). 
Over one-third of the participants also pointed out that “success” in IB is not contingent 
on acquiring a diploma—that participation in as well as completing the requirements for 
the diploma is success unto itself. Taking on the academic challenges and gaining 
academic preparation for college, learning to function as part of a cohort and receiving 
the support that such a cohort offers, and simply meeting the challenges of a longer-term 
commitment was perceived by the teachers as “success” in the Program. As Participant 7 
has observed: 
The gift is way beyond the diploma. Is way beyond the diploma for a, a person, 
16, 16, 18 to take on the challenge of this curriculum, in, in my mind is truly the 
strongest and, maybe the only learning cohort in this school. And by cohort, I 
mean those kids are in a community. And that experience they have, experienced 
this IB Program over two years, is a richer experience than any other high school 
experience I’ve ever seen. And I’m sure sets those kids up to be better prepared 
for life and higher education than almost any other thing that happens in high 
school. I, I, I truly believe that. (Participant 7) 
The notion of success-as-participation was not offered by the teachers as an excuse for 
the continued need for greater equity they still see in the IBDP, and they insisted that 
efforts toward equity begin as early as possible. They perceived the unfairness of, in the 
words of Participant 3, “drop[ping] [the IBDP} on students as they go into 11" 


grade...without massive support”; the PYP and MYP were seen as one means of helping 
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prepare students for the IBDP, but the teachers also called for more proactive efforts to 
ensure that students are ushered through pre-requisites that make the diploma a more 
realistic possibility for minority and low-SES students. 

Perceptions of student emotional and psychological well-being of students in 
the IBDP. The teachers in this study were most unified in their perception that the IBDP 
places emotional and psychological demands on its students, manifesting as stress: the 
program, they uniformly acknowledged, is stressful. All of the seventeen participants 
commented on the stress that IBDP students face, and there were no countervailing 
views. The amount of stress was described metaphors--as “hit[ting] them like a ton of 
bricks,” (Participant 2) and as an “intense part...[of the IBDP]...that can break some 
kids” (Participant 7); it was perceived as stemming from taking seven demanding courses 
at the same time (Participant 2), managing competing tasks such as college applications 
(Participant 9), with “always something due the next day” (Participant 10), continual due 
dates being mentioned by a number of teachers. 

Considering the strength and uniformity of their views, it is interesting that the 
participants went into more detail about the ways built into the IBDP that help students 
deal with the stress they face and about what the students learn from such an experience. 
The various participants pointed to the following as inherently helpful with stress: the IB 
Coordinator, described as “a second counselor” (Participant 11) being upfront about the 
challenges to come and his approachability and openness to having conversations with 
students about the demands (Participant 2); some assessments, in offering multiple 
opportunities for success (Participant 3) and the TOK course for offering a platform 


conducive to discussion about emotional and psychological issues (Participant 11); the IB 
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secretary, described as a “cheerleader” in her constant support of the students (Participant 
5); a fluid exit plan offered by counselors for students who try the IBDP and decide to 
step out of it (Participant 17); and, above all, the support and camaraderie that IBDP 
students receive from one another from within the Program because of the built-in cohort 
model (Participants 3, 9, 11, 12, and 17), which “breeds that camaraderie. It creates that 
cohort. It creates that community” (Participant 7). The teachers also stressed how aware 
they and the counselors are and how understanding most are about extending deadlines 
and making themselves available to talk with students. 

In addition, the participants perceived that learning to manage stress is useful for 
both college and the work world, and that the IBDP students learn valuable lessons from 
the experience. A number of participants noted that stress is a fact of college life and of 
life in the “real-world” and that their IBDP experience provides students with the 
opportunity to learn coping mechanisms and to ask for support. The participants also 
noted that the awareness of stress among the students has influenced the way that they 
approach their responsibilities: participant 13 related that, 

I try to be incredibly flexible with deadlines...I’ve always taken the attitude of, 

‘Hey, come to me. If this is, if my class is stressing you out to the point that 

you’re going to drop out of IB, let’s have a talk.’ (Participant 13) 

Participant 17 concurred that, 

I know that in our group DP [faculty] meetings, we are consistently bringing up 

situations among students who are suffering stress. I think there has been a very 

good consequence of this. I think in the long-run, this is becoming more helpful to 


students. I think we have all achieved greater degree of understanding. I see many 
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faculty members is becoming more flexible with due dates and assignments 

(Participant 17). 

Participant 14 echoed this comment in a perception that arose as an epiphany during her 
interview. Just as Participant 17 acknowledged the good that has come of a growing 
desire and willingness among faculty to discuss student stress among themselves, 
Participant 14 reflected that “Oh my God, no, we never talked about stress” before the 
IBDP experience brought it to everyone’s attention. The stress IBDP students endure may 
be effecting an inadvertent positive change even outside of the IBDP in terms of 
increasing awareness of stress, thereby promoting communication about issues of stress 
among students that enables the stress to be more readily addressed. 

Research question two: Interactions with colleagues and other stakeholders. 
The second research question asked, “How have interactions with colleagues, students, 
administration, family, and other stakeholders, influenced IBDP teachers’ experience and 
perceptions of the IB Program?” The interview questions probed how interactions with 
colleagues, students, administration, family, and other stakeholders, influenced the 
teachers’ experience and perceptions of the IB Program. 

Perceptions of informal interaction with colleagues. Thirteen participants 
responded with some detail regarding informal interactions with colleagues. The 
comments they made pertained mainly to initial interactions—those interactions that took 
place as the IBDP was being authorized and implemented and then as teachers were 
generally learning to navigate IBDP courses. The perceptions they related need to be 
considered in light of the fact that they were formed before or as the high school and the 


district were familiarizing themselves with IB and as the Program was taking root. All 
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thirteen participants mentioned or alluded to at least some of these interactions as being 
“critical” of IB (Participant 3), involving “complaining” (Participant 4), or “negative” 
(Participant). Some of the participants did speak of positive interactions with colleagues, 
especially with member of their own department: 

I can remember numerous, uh, very positive conversations had informally, after 
school, in classrooms with [department] colleagues about, um, the IB curriculum 
and, and, kind of adapting our classes, and some of the cool stuff that we can 
do...On the other side, I can think of [laughs] there’s, there were a couple 
people...um there’s these, like uh, grumblings from, from a couple people. 
(Participant 15) 

A perception emerged that “there’s two kinds of talk about IB...where either you love it 
or you hate it” (Participant 11). This dichotomous perception may have arisen in part 
from the fact that IB moved into the district quickly and required a great amount of 
change and adaptation for the entire high school. The need to adapt may have impacted 
particularly those teachers who teach IBDP courses that blend with or supplant AP 
courses which had been in place for decades. What is interesting is another contrast that 
became clear: teachers were either influenced by the informal interactions or they were 
not. There was no real middle ground here, except that those who were not influenced by 
negativity about the Program were actually strengthened in their positive perceptions of 
the IBDP: 

I would say it has not [influenced my perception of the IBDP]. Maybe it’s made 
me a stronger believer...So, I’m not, I’m not likely to be swayed by the 


negativity. Um, it probably makes me dig my heels in a little bit more...my 
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advocacy has probably become stronger in the face of, um, certain individuals’ 
negativity. (Participant 2) 

I definitely had some negative interactions with teachers out, both in and 
out of the Program actually. Just a lot of, like complaining, um. I would say that 
those negative interactions didn’t really shape my perception because I had 
already made up my mind that I liked, I liked the Program. I thought it was good 


for students. (Participant 9) 


Participant 13 was very clear, in fact, that not only was he not influenced by others’ 
criticism of IB, but that, “I don’t think my perceptions have been shaped by 
anything. ...it was so ingrained....it’s so ingrained, it’s been more of me trying to 
impart knowledge to other people.” (Participant 13) 
Only three participants felt that their own perceptions were influenced by others’ 
critical reception of the IB Program, though one additional participant noted that, 
The more I heard my colleagues talking about what could be negative aspects of 
the program, the more I began to see that those aspects had real validity. I still 
saw a great deal of good in the program, but I began to temper my enthusiasm a 
bit because of these informal interactions. (Participant 17) 
The informal interactions for this participant created the perception that some of the 
criticism was simply valid and brought a degree of questioning and objectivity. This 
dynamic is similar to one described by another teacher, whose exposure to negative views 


of IB caused her more clearly to “understand some of the struggle that those teachers 


were communicating with me, having been through it themselves...and caused me to, 
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kind of understand some of the strife that I think [laughs] teachers experience” 
(Participant 12). 

Perceptions of formal interaction with colleagues. Perceptions of formal 
interactions with colleagues centered on the formal trainings offered by IB for teachers in 
the IBDP. New teachers are required to receive a Level-1 training in their subject, and 
they can continue with more advanced Level-2 and Level-3 trainings as they continue 
teaching in the IBDP. As much as informal interactions were marked by some degree of 
negativity, the formal trainings were almost universally regarded as positive by thirteen 
of the fourteen participants who responded to the question. The trainings were highly 
regarded as positive experiences, helpful and informative, a chance to share with 
interesting colleagues from around the world, held in interesting locations, and respectful 
of the teachers’ time. Participant 8 conveyed a perception echoed to some extent by 
others, that formal IBDP trainings were professionally presented, worthwhile experiences 
that increased enthusiasm for the IBDP: 

I felt, like, special. Like, “OK, I’m being sent to Toronto. I’m gonna learn about 

IB.” And I remember having very positive experiences coming back from that. 

Like, “OK. I’m excited to do this. This is, like a special Program. We meet other 

people who are teaching IB all over the place,” which I thought was very cool. 

Um, so anytime I go to a training, I have, like, a renewed interesting in IB...It’s 

[interacting] definitely made it very positive because I feel like we’re doing 

something important. I really feel like the curriculum is rigorous. The kids learn a 

lot. Um, we think the Program’s really valuable. So, in that way, it’s very much 


helped me with my perception that this is something worthwhile. (Participant 8) 
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Perceptions of interactions with students. The teachers conveyed an equally 
positive response in regard to their interactions with their IBDP students. Interactions 
with students seemed almost to have picked up where the formal training left off: 
teachers received insightful feedback from students regarding how to approach and teach 
the IBDP course. And they came away as well feeling energized and renewed in their 
attitude toward the IBDP after engaging with students. While informal interactions with 
colleagues had at times an enervating effect on some teachers, the opposite was true after 
interacting with students: 

...the excitement about their learning, the ownership over their learning, the 

empowerment that students gained over time with experience in the Program, you 

know, made it, made me feel very comfortable to be a public advocate for the 

Program (Participant 1) 

Chapter 4 makes clear that interactions with students in the classroom, in informal after- 
school meetings, or during a visit back after graduation impacted teachers: helping them 
to understand their role in the IBDP, providing greater understanding of how to 
approach their IBDP course, and growing their appreciation for the effect of IB on the 
students themselves, whether or not they achieve the diploma. Some of the most 
powerfully positive statements from teachers came out of their interactions with 
students: 

They come back and visit. Um, and it’s just transforming them, or it transforms 

them in ways, they are so grateful, so, I’m just a believer that [it] is absolutely a 


powerful and productive and excellent tool for teaching these kids (Participant 7) 
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...they’re so glad they did it.... But, you know, they made it through and they are 


a better person for it (Participant 16) 


Criticism of IB by colleagues in informal situations was perceived by some as negative; 
but, as two of the participants conveyed, when coming from students, critiques and 
feedback were usually embraced as helpful guidance: 
...the critiques of the program from students meant a lot to me. (Participant 1); 
...we had a very deep, meaningful conversations about not just the material, but, 
like, okay, you... You have to do this differently next year, or you have to do it 
this way, but you have to make the... Kids do this. Uh, and I’ve had, uh, so that 


was a very formative year for me (Participant 14) 


But what was particularly interesting is the sense some of the teachers relayed that 

something inherent in the IBDP itself helps to foment a stronger bond between the 

students and teachers, that, as one participant put it: 
The ability for me as a teacher to connect with students authentically in class and 
out of class was completely facilitated by IB....[l]ike, the fact that they’re going 
to be together in some classes for two years, often with the same teacher... It’s, 
it’s like, again, that small school feel where the teachers really know the students 
and the students really know the teachers, because you’re kind of all in it together 
for both of you. (Participant 9) 

According to the perceptions regarding interactions teachers experienced with 

stakeholders, interactions with students seemed to have had the most concretely positive 


impact on teachers in the IBDP. 
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Perceptions of interactions with other stakeholders. The two primary 
interactions other than colleagues and students were with parents and administrators. 
These interactions demonstrated the value that teachers place on support from without. 
The teachers expressed a need for an administration to understand as fully as possible 
their experience as teachers in the IBDP—their workload, their desire for collaboration, 
their commitment and enthusiasm—and to share in the experience. The teachers who 
spoke of parent interactions made clear how much support they received and how helpful 
and insightful it was for them and for the students. Their consistent expression of 
appreciation for supportive parents, their supportive Coordinator, and a supportive 
principal they had confirmed that they perceived a benefit from working as part of larger 
team and that collaboration is something they value greatly. 

Research question three: Evolution of perceptions of the IBDP. The third 
research question asked the participants how their perceptions and experience of the 
IBDP have evolved over the time they have been IBDP teachers. Their responses made it 
clear that the perceptions of the varied participants in this study have evolved in unique 
ways. Some felt great growth in their profession, describing themselves as growing 
“exponential[ly]... Absolutely. I have changed enormously as a teacher...ultimately...I 
do this...because I, I know that what I’m doing is good and important. And, um, I know 
I’m influencing...kids” (Participant 3). Others have tempered their views over the years, 
becoming more realistic about what they discern as strengths and weaknesses of the 
Program: 

...as I mentioned before, I don’t mean to be repetitive with it, but, um, my 


perceptions of the IBD Diploma Program, um, evolved in [laughs], in both, uh, 
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positive ways, both in depth and breadth....I think I understand much more fully 
what the potential of the program is for good. And simultaneously, I think I you 
know, learned, unfortunately about some of the difficulties of the program” 
(Participant 1) 
I think now that I’ve done it for a few years, I realize, like, which areas are 
worth stretch- stressing, and which areas, like, I can kind of, like let go a little bit, 
like are gonna be less, um, helpful for the student (Participant 6) 
I have gone from being kind of naively optimistic and embracing of the 
program when I first started teaching in it 7 to 8 years ago to being much more 
balanced in my ability to celebrate what is positive about the program and to 
critique what needs to change. I have gone through an evolution of listening to 
others. (Participant 17) 
Some have grown to see more clearly the challenges and issues that IB continues to 
present—of grappling with MYP requirement, of increasing equity, of understanding 
which students the Program best serves, and others. For some, even for some whose 
views are tempered by the realities of the Program, IB itself has made a positive and 
indelible change: 

I think I’m left with a, with an immensely positive, uh, view of—and again, as I 

said, the word potential stands out to me—the potential of what an IB Diploma 

experience can mean for both teacher and students. (Participant 1) 

So, I think, like, it’s really, really made its way into the heart of my 


teaching philosophy (Participant 9) 
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...in general, just that what IB has helped me understand is how 


transformative education can be (Participant 13) 


I just have a much deeper appreciation for the Program now, because I 
understand the Program better...and it’s interesting because it’s not like ve 
learned, I’ve, I haven’t learned more [my subject area]. I’ve learned more about 
what is [my subject area], as a discipline...and I just hadn’t thought about that 
before. (Participant 2) 
The closing comments of those who responded to the final interview question show that a 
number of teachers have developed a significantly positive perception of the IB Program, 
yet they also recognize that significant issues remain—that, in the perceptions of these 
participants, IB has much to offer, yet is still best approached with a critical eye. Ina 
number of cases, these summative statements revealed that the perceptions of an IBDP 
teacher are fluid, subject to development and that understanding their perceptions means, 
in part, recognizing their dynamic, evolving relationship between IBDP teachers and the 
various stakeholders and facets of the Program with which they interact. 
Relation to Theoretical Framework: Symbolic Interactionism 

The theoretical framework for this study was symbolic interactionism, a theory 
based on the work of George Meade (1934), Herbert Blumer (1969) and others. Building 
on previous social science theories, social interactionism holds that a person’s 
perceptions and experiences are formed by and emerge out of an interpretive process of 
interaction with others and with the world at large (Blumer, 1969, p. 2). According to this 
view, individuals form meanings out of social interactions and then ascribe those 


meanings to objects in their experience in a continual and fluid process of interpreting 
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experience based on their perceptions of their environment (p. 5). In this way, our 
perceptions, and then our experience, emerge over a period of time from how we interact 
with others, our environment, and myriad elements of our daily lives. This study focused 
on the ways that, like any person within any experience, the IBDP teachers have 
continually engaged in a process of interpretation involving communication with the self, 
as each “checks suspends, regroups, and transforms the meaning in the light of the 
situation in which he is placed,” a formative process undertaken as individuals experience 
an event or engage in a behavior (Blumer, 1969, p. 5). Blumer (1969) concludes that this 
process of interpretation becomes one of “handling meanings” (p. 5). Jootun et al. (2009) 
points out that all qualitative research seeks to understand how participants construct 
meaning and to ‘probe” deeply how individuals construct the reality of their experience 
(as cited in Palangas et al., 2017, p. 430). In this way, symbolic interactionism serves as a 
very apt lens through which to see and understand more clearly how IBDP teachers 
participating in this qualitative study have interacted with their environment in forming 
their perceptions of the program. 

Handling meanings: How participants perceive their experiences in the 
IBDP. Blumer (1969) proposes three fundamental premises of symbolic interactionism: 

Premise 1: “Human beings act toward things on the basis of the meanings that the 
things have for them,” things referring to anything from objects to people to roles to 
institutions, actions, encounters, and virtually anything that can be experienced; 

Premise 2: “The meaning of such things is derived from, or arises out of, the 


social interaction that one has with one’s fellows”; and 
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Premise 3: “These meanings are handled in, and modified through, an interpretive 
process used by the person in dealing with the things he encounters” (Blumer, 1969, p. 
2). 

Griffin (2009) points out that each of the three premises is associated with a 
process. Premise | is associated with the construction of meaning; Premise 2 is associated 
with the process of communicating through language; and Premise 3 is associated with 
interpreting over time through thought (p. 76). The three premises will be explored in 
light of participant responses in the interview. Specifically, various participant 
interactions will be analyzed by highlighting them in relation to one of the premises and 
its corresponding process. By focusing in on each premise and its process one at a time 
and by applying the symbolic interactionist lens, it is hoped that light will be shed on the 
participants’ perceptions and on the process through which they were formed. 

Focus on meaning. The first premise of symbolic interactionism emphasizes 
meaning as an impetus for interpreting and acting on our experience, a connection which 
Griffin (2009) highlights (p. 55). Blumer (1969) maintains that “meanings that things 
have for human beings are central in their own right,” and, in fact, not to take into 
account the meaning that individuals project onto their experiences is to “falsify the 
behavior under study” (p. 3). The analysis of the two interactions that follow puts an 
emphasis on meaning for teachers, the focus of the first premise that “Human beings act 
toward things on the basis of the meanings that the things have for them.” Arguably, the 
two most meaningful and powerful sets of perceptions of participants in this study 
involved student stress and equity. These two themes become at this point in the study the 


subject of an application of symbolic interactionism: they are explored in relation to the 
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first premise that centers on meaning. The analysis that follows might become clearer if 
the phrase “human beings” is replaced with the words, teachers, just as it might be 
substituted throughout the study with coordinators, parents, or other roles which the 
participants in this study take on. 

Students suffering stress. Certainly, a most meaningful interaction for teachers in 
this study was with students; this became clear when the participants presented their 
perceptions of stress that their students endured in the IBDP. That IBDP students endure 
great stress was agreed upon by all of the seventeen participants. The consensus on this 
concern is understandable from a symbolic interactionist perspective, considering the 
three premises of Blumer (1969): first, academic work tends to have great meaning for us 
as teachers, since we embraced it as a career and spent a significant period of time 
enduring this type of stress; second, our interactions with students are in some ways an 
extension of the interactions we had with our peers when we were students, and most of 
us have a more or less lengthy history of doing academic work, interacting with texts, 
teachers, colleges and graduate school; third, it is not surprising that over our own 
histories, each of us has undergone a process of symbolizing stress associated with school 
and that our interpretation of it colors our perceptions of our IBDP experience just as it 
influenced our perceptions of our own academic studies. Looking at the comments of 
teachers in relation to student stress, an interesting pattern emerged. While so many of the 
teachers spoke with great concern that students were under such stress and while none 
made light of what they all see as a profoundly serious issue, thirteen also saw in the 
stress a benefit of some type, a way to explain that though the stress was intense, 


something good or at least helpful, came from the experience. From creating a more 
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supportive environment where stress could be openly discussed and faculty became more 
understanding, to promoting camaraderie among the student cohort, to helping prepare 
students for the pressure of college and of real life, the teachers perceived ways in which 
the stress on students was not lessened, but mitigated by what the student gained. 

In speaking about interactions with students, a number of teachers related stories 
of IB students who returned to share about how much IB helped them after they finished 
at the high school—students who both received and did not receive the IB diploma. The 
reactions of these students may confirm teachers’ perception that IB can be worth the 
weighty stress. Participant 7 spoke of hearing from students that the Program, 
“’..transforms them in ways they are so grateful for.” (Participant 7) 

Another teacher related that 

Like, at the end of the program, they write you a little note or something where 

they say, ‘thank you,’ or they say, like, “I used to have a lot of [subject] anxiety, 

but, like, you helped me get over that feeling of, you know, helplessness I had in 

[subject],” or “I’ve never really enjoyed [subject] before, but now I feel like I 

have a greater.” (Participant 8) 

Participant 6 shared that 
...some of the feedback that I’ve gotten from students is that, in that, it helps, the 
ways that it helps them was that it was so intense that they were they felt they 

were able to better manage the stresses of college. (Participant 6) 

Participant 1 shared an anecdote about having lunch with former IB graduates 
who spoke about “the strength and ability to manage the next level of challenges” in 


university, though he acknowledged that he gets similar feedback from AP students as 
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well. The feedback came both from graduates who did and did not receive the IB 
diploma. Participant 6 tells that “I have been impressed with what I hear about students 
who do not actually receive the IB diploma, who then say that their participation in the 
program was still very worthwhile.” (Participant 6) 

The fact that students in the Program must grapple with a serious issue such as 
stress is of great concern to the participants. But it did not ultimately change the generally 
positive perception of the teachers who tended to see some strengths the students gained 
from the demands of the Program and who heard in student feedback that the rigor had 
been worth the effort. From the perspective of symbolic interactionism, it makes sense 
that individuals who have faced and grappled and, perhaps, adequately handled 
academically stressful situations, would evolve to see in similar circumstances a positive 
side to the issue. While they acknowledged stress to be serious and potentially 
detrimental, the teachers saw in it opportunities for growth—perhaps mirroring their own 
history of a similar struggle that resulted in their own growth. 

Equity for students. The other most unified response to any interview question 
came when the participants were asked for their perceptions of equity. The issue of 
equity, like that of stress, was invested with tremendous meaning by the participants. 
They were intense and the unanimous in their perception that equity is a—if not the— 
main issue in relation the IB Program at the high school. All of the seventeen participants 
saw equity as a “major priority” (Participant 1). The starting point to understand this 
perception through a symbolic interactionist lens necessitates a consideration of the 
district’s history. Chapter | outlined some of the suburb’s history, pointing out that for 


over 60 years, the city and the school district have made it a key part of its mission to 
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work toward diversity, so much so, that the city has gained a nationwide reputation for its 
efforts to achieve racial and economic diversity and to bridge the achievement gap in its 
schools. In addition, teachers who are required to be formally trained with other IBDP 
teachers from around the country and around the world would most likely have at least 
some exposure to the issue of equity in relation to IB schools; well-known research 
studies have been done in this area and it is a topic of conversation wherever IB is 
discussed. In accord with the three premises of symbolic interactionism, teachers working 
in this district and in this Program would have a somewhat raised consciousness 
regarding the need for equity. Equity has been part of the daily discourse of the district 
for decades. In my interview process when applying to teach in the district, I was asked 
about my views on equity and teaching a diverse student body. To become and remain a 
teacher in the district is to be continually exposed to the conversation on equity—through 
professional development, daily conversations, and other interactions. The concept would 
be one charged with meaning for these teachers. Interacting with colleagues in the high 
school and in the Program there and at formal trainings would have contributed to 
concretizing such meaning. And depending on how long they have taught in the district 
and in the IBDP, teachers would have had more or less time for a process of 
interpreting—the “regrouping and transforming”—of these perceptions related to equity 
for IBDP students (Blumer, p. 5). Dedicated teachers would naturally come to perceive 
the importance of equity in this situation; their uniformity of their response to the 
awareness that equity is a great challenge and that it needs to be addressed accordingly is 


confirmed by a symbolic interactionist understanding. 
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Two participants in the study perceived that in terms of achieving equity, the 
IBDP at the high school is experiencing a degree of success. These teachers 
acknowledged that equity is an ever-present concern and are deeply committed to it as 
value. They simply perceived the IBDP as making some strides in this regard. They 
spoke of how their perceptions on equity in the IBDP were formed. Participant 9 and 
Participant 15 came into the IBDP with positive attitudes about the program, whose 
philosophy tended to align with their own philosophy of teaching. Both teachers had 
some prior knowledge of IB before joining as IBDP teachers and the IBDP courses they 
taught lent themselves to the philosophical and global orientation of IB. In speaking 
about their entry into the IBDP, both teachers established that they were quick to see 
good in various aspects of the Program: 
I knew it was going to be academically rigorous and, therefore, intellectually 
challenging for me....] didn’t understand a lot of the resistance to [MYP]...and I 
remember thinking even that even that Program was very much in line with the 
kind of style of education that I wanted to be involved in. (Participant 9) 
And then, uh, we have the first training, and I came to understand the, um, 
kind of the background philosophy of IB. That [it] is actually much less of a, a 
pedagogical methodology, that it is a philosophical framework. It’s about how we 
approach knowledge acquisition...so I liked that framework...I really enjoyed the 
way they...focused on character development in the kids.... on much deeper 
thinking as opposed to, uh, like a simple content delivery...So, those, those kind 
of, that way of thinking that comes with the IB framework, um, I really enjoyed. 


So, I’ve been on board and, and a supporter since it started...I think I completely 
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loved IB from the minute I, I learned really about it. Uh, and I’ve been a solid 
supporter ever since. (Participant 15) 
One of the participants was particularly involved throughout the years with student 
groups that worked toward race and gender orientation equity. The other participant spent 
time teaching overseas and felt very drawn to the international/global focus of IB. Their 
comments in regard to equity in IB acknowledged the need to strive for greater access 
into and achievement within the Program. But their perceptions were somewhat more 
optimistic about equity than those of t some of their colleagues: 
So, my initial impression of IB was that this was, like an elitist program, because 
that’s what I head the other teachers at [the high school in this study] [say]...So, I 
expected it to be similar to the, um, to the AP classes...which is very 
unrepresentative of the student population, um, for, like, a multitude of reasons. 
Um, and then I started teaching it, and that was, like, semi-true, but there were 
more students of color than I anticipated. And then I remember, um, at both 
trainings...[it] really shifted my views on the IB Program as a vehicle for...as a 
tool for ending the achievement gap.... We feel like we were best with the 
middle, the kids who were in the middle of the, who, like, like school, motivated, 
but maybe had to work a little bit harder than that, um, that top percentage. Uh, I 
feel like they just thrived in IB. It was still a challenge for them, but it was, like, 
achievable. (Participant 9). 
Um, it seems to me, uh, from my experience, that IB, uh, the [high school 
in this study] IB, um, does a really good job of trying to make it [the IBDP] 


accessible to all students. I think they have the opportunity to engage with it. I 
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don’t think that, I think that the barriers that would typically be cited for an IB 

program are things that [the high school in this study] works to mitigate, um, very 

actively. And my personal cohort of IB learners has always been diverse.. .it 
would be interesting to see, but my gut reaction is that it’s a little bit more diverse 

than the AP... (Participant 15). 

These participants acknowledged the vital importance of equity: Participant 9 observed 
that IB does tend to draw in already advantaged students, noting that a perception of IB 
as elitist may be “semi-true” and also in acknowledging that there is still an achievement 
gap that IB can help address. And Participant 15 acknowledged that there are barriers to 
accessing IB that need to be mitigated actively. Yet they perceived both the IB Program 
and the high school as proactive in confronting the need for equity and as successful to 
some degree in addressing the issue. Other participants pointed out as much, but these 
two participants were stronger in their perception that IB at the high school can be and, to 
some extent at least, is working toward achieving a degree of equity. 

Symbolic interactionism would propose that their disposition toward perceiving 
the high school’s efforts toward equity positively and seeing in the IBDP a vehicle for 
addressing the achievement gap is a product of their own lengthy process of 
interpretation that started in earlier interactions. 

e Both teachers decided early that they saw the IBDP in a positive light. 
Participant 9 moved toward this view as she began teaching her first IBDP 
course; and Participant 15 noted earlier in this study that he “completely loved 
IB from the minute I learned...about it...and I’ve been a solid supporter ever 


since.” He got “on board” from the start and has remained so. They both 
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indicated earlier in this study that they particularly unaffected by the critiques 
or negative of others about the IB Programs. 

e Both teachers entered the Program early, perhaps without the pedagogical 
baggage that might shape their perceptions of the Program. Participant 9 notes 
that earlier in this study that she was invited by the IB Coordinator to teach a 
course she immediately loved to teach. Participant 15 joined IBDP 
immediately as well as a matter of course; because he already upper-level 
courses that the IBDP courses were supplanting, he had no choice but to 
accept his role as an IBDP teacher and perhaps his embracing of IB was, in 
part, an extension of this. 

e Both teachers had exposure to influences that may have prepared them for the 
values and approach of IB. Participant 9 has led student groups that work 
toward racial equity and equity for LGBTQ youth. Her proactive attitude and 
openness toward equity may have shaped her perceptions that IB drew in 
more diverse students and offered them a means of academic achievement. 
She is one of the teachers who talks of how the IB scoring system “made it 
interesting for the kids not to worry so much about ‘my score’ in relation to 
‘your score.’” 

And when I mentioned in an interview question that my view of success in IB had 
evolved, she revealed in an enthusiastic tone that she had been in a process of 
evolution herself in this regard: 

I’m actually really glad you just reminded me to talk about that, because that was, 


I think, one of the best part of the IB community is how we define success, like 
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our success criteria was not getting a top score or earning the diploma, it was 

about completing the program. Um, and I thought that “Yeah, that’s definitely 

part of the equity goal. 
Participant 15 taught overseas for a period of time before joining the district, and he 
makes it clear that he immediately embraced the international and cultural focus of IB. Of 
course, making connections such as these is speculative. But the perceptions of the two 
participants that IB is, at least potentially, inherently equitable seem to have formed in 
part from the experience they brought to the Program and then over a period of time 
during which they underwent a fluid process of interpreting this experience with the 
experience they already had as IB teachers. 

Blumer notes that “It is impossible to cite a single instance of a characterization of 
the ‘world of reality’ that is not cast in the form of human imagery” (p. 22). He 
continues: the empirical world “can exist...only in terms of images or conceptions of it,” 
in other words as perceptions. “To indicate anything,” he asserts, “human beings must see 
it from their perspective; they must depict it as it appears to them” (p. 22). But he insists 


ir) 


as well that the empirical world also has an “obdurate quality that is a mark of reality’ 


it can, as he describes it, “resist and talk back” to the perceiver (p. 22). There is a reality 
to each side of the argument that with any diverse school and with any academically 
rigorous program like the IBDP, there is a need for confronting the equity issue actively 
and that, when this work is ongoing, equity can be improved. The diverse views on 
equity of the participants in this study demonstrate the insight that symbolic 
interactionism has to offer: we can and do perceive an experience based on what we bring 


to the experience, the meanings that we associate with the experience, and the 
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interactions that take place around it. Ultimately, then, each perception is valid and each 
has something to teach. And, as the world with which we interact “talks back to us” 
giving us more information about our experience of the IBDP, our perceptions are subject 
to change—they are fluid rather than fixed: what we perceive today is not set in stone, 
but may be different than what we perceive tomorrow. There remain the various sides of 
the issue: participating in the IBDP does take financial, social, and emotional capital; 
low-income students can perceive the program as out of reach, and students of color can 
perceive the IBDP as a program in which not many other students look like them or share 
their cultural background. The IBDP does require a great deal of support from adults— 
those in the family and those in the school. Teachers and staff working on behalf of 
equity in the IBDP do well to remain aware of how perceptions continually shape our 
vision of the world. Perhaps part of the job description of an IBDP teacher is to allow 
their own perceptions to evolve as the world of the school “talks back” on a daily basis 
and to help students come to perceive themselves as capable of accepting support, of 
feeling included, and of participating to the fullest of their ability. Symbolic 
interactionism acknowledges that perceptions are fluid, and that they do--and must be 
allowed to—evolve. Even when teachers are engaged in trying to understand their 
students’ experience, here are elements of that experience to which teachers may not have 
access. The job of listening as the world talks back to us and helps us to hone our 
understandings of others’ experience is a never-ending one. Likewise, this study 
acknowledges that there may be elements of phenomenological consciousness about the 


IBDP from the experience of students of color of lower SES students (who may or may 
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not participate in the program) that are not accessible to the consciousness of teachers and 
therefore there is the need to note there may be matters not known in this discussion. 
Focus on language. The second premise of symbolic interaction emphasizes that 
meaning arises from communication with our fellows—a dynamic that Griffin (2009) 
associates with language (p. 56). Understanding how participants in this study employed 
language to interpret their experience in the IBDP begins with their participation in the 
study itself. Firstly, the participants were willing, and apparently in some cases at least, 
eager to share their thoughts on the IBDP. The interview itself became a meaningful 
interaction which provided an opportunity for the participants to articulate their 
experiences and, in doing so, to synthesize and continue the process of constructing their 
perceptions of the program. To symbolic interactionists, the self is in a constant process 
of formation which is founded on conversation, first, within the individual--between the 
“T’ and the “me,” but ultimately directed outside to others. Mead (1934) clearly 
established the importance of language, speaking, and communication as a fundamental 
force in the process of interpretation that, in turn, form the self. Language, or what Mead 
refers to as “the vocal gesture,” has “‘an importance which no other gesture has” (p. 100). 
Mead (1934) recognized language as a symbol, but he insisted that when it calls out a 
response in an interaction with another person or group, it is elevated to what he terms “a 
significant symbol” (p. 106). As mentioned earlier, for Mead and his Chicago school of 
Social Interactionism, meaning can arise only as part of a three-fold relationship between 
two individuals (or individual and group) and a gesture, such as language, that is shared 
between them (p. 112). Mead (1934) referred to these interactions as “social acts,” while 


Blumer (1969) substitutes the term “joint actions” (p. 70). He describes joint actions as 
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“collaborations” between actors who occupy different positions and engage in separate 
and distinct acts, such that “it is the fitting together of these acts and not their 
commonality that constitutes joint action” (p 70). In other words, the participants who 
interact need not see eye to eye or perceive in the same way. In fact, the power of the 
interaction emerges from the joining together, the standing in the place of the other 
despite the differences in position of the individuals. The disparate perceptions are 
“fitted” together, rather than melded into one. Mead (1934) referred to the moment when 
an individual can point out meanings to herself or others as the emergence of “mentality” 
(p. 132; 168). 

This study employed the theoretical work of Blumer (1969) and Mead (1934) to 
discuss the study methods and findings. The act of participating in an interview, the 
conversational exchange between two individuals allowed participants to share their 
experiences and perceptions. This exchange was, itself, a meaning-making act and one 
that furthered the “formative process in which meanings are used and revised as 
instruments for the guidance and formation of action” which Blumer says takes place 
within each person as they “handle meanings” by continually re-interpreting their 
experience (Blumer, p 5). Meaning-making communication begins as interaction with the 
self, but it culminates only in the response of another. To complete itself, the act of 
interpretation must become a social act. Carter and Fuller (2015) clarify that the role of 
the researcher in an interview then become pivotal: 

Blumer’s more subjective methodology attempts to measure and understand an 

actor’s experience through “sympathetic introspection”: the researcher takes the 


standpoint of the actor whose behavior he or she is studying and attempts to use 
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the actor’s own categories in capturing the meanings for the actor in social 

interactions (p. 3) 
The interview simply mirrored the process that goes on continually in the life of each 
individual; our perceptions germinate in conversations with ourselves and then find root 
in dialogue with others. But the researcher’s ability to stand in the place of the participant 
was heightened, creating a sense of sympathy (from the Greek syn- meaning “with” and 
pathos, meaning “feeling”’) (Online Etymological Dictionary, 2019). The researcher is 
able to feel with the participant and deeply understand the participant’s experience, 
helping to create of the encounter “significant symbols” of the participant’s perceptions. 

In this study, the participants used various linguistic strategies to convey meaning 
of their perceptions. Some relied on anecdotes. Many spoke in halting sentences that 
demonstrated the degree to which they were in a process of formulating their perceptions 
even as they spoke with me in my role as interviewer. And to communicate with me and 
clarify their perceptions, a number of teachers used metaphor, as we have noted earlier in 
the study. That the AP is a sprint (Participant 11); that working with MYP involves 
jumping through hoops (Participants 4 and 10); that “this [Program] can’t be dropped on 
students when they go into eleventh grade” (Participant 3). Here, I will refer back to an 
exchange presented earlier in order to focus on one participant’s use of metaphorical 
language in her construction of a simile to communicate meaning. In the exchange that 
follows, the participant was communicating not just with an-other (me), but with herself 
as well. She indicated in her choice of words that she had engaged in a longer process of 
forming and clarifying her perceptions that began well before the interview and that 


continued as she spoke to me. The exchange illustrates aspects of the dynamics described 
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by symbolic interactionism in relation to the making of meaning and the social 
interactions upon which it is predicated. 

I had just presented the question about perceptions of the IBDP curriculum to 
Participant 3, so that the simile she uttered was her first response, the first thing she spoke 
after a brief moment of reflection. But it is clear from the participant’s comment that “T 
often say this...” that the figurative device was a product of a longer process of 
reflection, of a conversation she had engaged in with herself and others before me 
[emphasis added]: 


I: Can you talk about your perceptions and experience of the IB curriculum and 
approach in the course that you have taught over the time you have been an 
IBDP teacher and how these courses might compare with other advanced 
curricula?....I’m interested in whether or not the IBDP has influenced your 
philosophy of teaching as you approach your various courses. 

P: Hmm. It has. Period. It has. And I, I, if I, I often say this. I compare the AP 
and IB and to me, the IB is like a slow-cooker and the AP is like a pressure 
cooker. 

I: Oh, gosh! Wow! IB’s like a slow-cooker, and AP’s like a pressure-cooker. 
Wow! 

P: Yes, it is. Yes. 


I: OK. Uh, ok! 
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The exchange was short, but powerful. After I presented the question about whether the 
IBDP has influenced her teaching and how it compared to other curricula, this teacher 
took a brief moment to gather her thoughts. Then, she responded very definitively, “It 
has. Period. It has.” Her definitiveness and precision indicate that she has engaged in a 
process of interpretation that began some time before this interview. She knew her own 
mind in this regard. She confirmed that her view formed over a period of time. When she 
presented the simile, she indicated that she “often says this” simile to communicate her 
views on IB in relation to AP. My response was telling: I had never thought of this 
metaphor in relation to IB and AP, and it impressed me deeply, because—and I 
remember the moment very clearly—I understood very precisely in that instant exactly 
what she meant, though I had never before thought of the two curricula in those terms. I 
perceived at that moment more clearly than I ever had before the distinction between the 
two advanced curricula, both of which I had taught together for years and still currently 
teach. In my role as interviewer, I communicated back my “aha moment” in my response 
of “Oh, gosh! Wow!...Wow!” And I remember clearly that when I uttered those words, 
she sat back and smiled with a look of great satisfaction on her face, which I interpreted 
as her realization that her attempt to communicate that particular meaning with me had 
succeeded. 

In thinking of my own meaning-making as I designed the study and the interview 
questions, I had been long engaged in a process of articulating to myself how I 
distinguished the two curricula. My own reflective process prompted me to ask the 
question of my participants. In this exchange, the participant and I engaged in a joint 


action, during which we created a significant symbol by fitting together our perceptions 
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of the IB curricula. I had not previously seen the IB curricula the way she saw it. In fact, I 
had never before thought of the two curricula in any terms even remotely related to her 
perception. But through her vocal gesture--her strategy of turning to metaphor--new 
meaning was established that affected both of our perceptions. I saw the IB curriculum 
differently from that point on. My perception was altered. And, I believe, her perception 
was Clarified and strengthened by my response, so that her view of the IB curriculum was 
confirmed. In the exchange described above, I as researcher engaged in the process of 
sympathetic introspection, and for both of us, new meaning was captured. Though this 
interaction may appear to have been brief, I remember it vividly, and I have since been 
deeply impacted by the “fitting together” of our perceptions that took place. 

Focus on thought: Autoethnography. The third premise of symbolic 
interactionism is that meanings are dealt with and modified in an interpretive process 
over time, which Griffin (2009) links to thought (p. 58). This emphasis on thought speaks 
directly to the research methodology, particularly the use of autoethnography, and to the 
interpretation of findings. As the researcher, who also teaches in and coordinates a 
component of the IBDP, I chose to fully embrace my own participation in the study, 
knowing that deep insight could come from such an embedded perspective. Palangas et 
al., (2017) elaborate on the notion of reflexivity in qualitative research--that researchers 
locate themselves with how their participants view the world (p. 430) and are transparent 
about their positionality in relation to the research process. 

As well as being the researcher in this study, I am Participant 17. Through the 
auto-ethnographic component, I am able not only to verify the symbolic interactionist 


dynamic that making meaning is a social act, but to acknowledge my place—my 
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positionality—among my colleagues within the research. I am also empowered to explore 
deeply and transparently how I have constructed my perceptions of the IBDP through a 
process of interpreting my interactions with others, with texts, with events, and with the 
ideas associated with the IB Programs in my high school. Where my ability to explore the 
evolution of the perceptions of my colleagues’ experience in the IBDP is limited, since I 
cannot know their history so intimately, my ability to parse my own perceptions and the 
process of evolution through which thought is formed is unlimited. In addition, as 
researcher I have been able to explore and convey the rich history of the district as 
context for my experience as an IBDP teacher, as well as a context for the experience of 
my participants. 

My own story, then, depicts the three premises of symbolic interactionism in 
action, but a particular focus on the third premise—that meanings arise from an 
interpretive process, the premise that Griffin (2009) aligns with thought (p. 58)—helps to 
complete an application of theory to this study. The reason for the focus on thought in 
blending auto-ethnography and theory is simple: I know my own story better than any 
other, and I can access my own thoughts and delve deeply into the evolution of my own 
perceptions of the IBDP, to an extent that I am unable to do with the stories of others. 
The participants in this study have contributed to an understanding of the symbolic 
interactionist principle that we act toward things on the basis of the meaning they have 
for us (premise 1) and that meaning arises out of a social act of communication, in the 
case of this study, through language (premise 2). My story delves into my thoughts about 


IB as my perceptions of the program evolved over the past eight years. 
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In the section below, there is a description of my experience. It is noted here to 
illustrate the processes of symbolic interactionism through the use of their application 
within the study’s auto-ethnographic writing. While segments of my experience as 
Participant 17 are described in the findings chapter, here the study’s attention to symbolic 
interactionism is deliberately applied to the coherence of a single autoethnographic 
narrative in order to support the discussion of findings. 

My own story. Stage 1 — Introduction to IBDP. The description of events that 
follow is only as I perceived them; when I speak of my perception of others’ views, I do 
not claim to know with any certainty that my perceptions are in accord with theirs or 
anyone else’s perceptions. Other individuals may have perceived events quite differently 
than I. 

I do not remember when or how I first heard that there was an International 
Baccalaureate Program. Before becoming a teacher in high school in this study, I had 
only a very superficial knowledge of IB and its aims. And I only know this because my 
first memory that I was even aware of the Program was my job interview in 2001 for the 
teaching position which I now hold. Having heard that the district’s school system was 
stellar, I thought to ask during the interview if the high school was an IB school—not 
quite knowing even what IB was exactly, but knowing that it was considered a stellar 
academic program. And I remember being slightly surprised that not only was the school 
not IB, but that the response of the interview committee made clear that they had not yet 
considered such a move. After I took the teaching position, I filed IB somewhere deep in 
the back of my mind; I don’t remember thinking about it much again until 2010. But I 


clearly remember the day in 2010 that an announcement was made telling us that the 
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district would be “going IB,” and not just moving in that direction, but implementing the 
Program the very next year. 

Because most among the faculty had little knowledge beforehand that the district 
was taking us in this direction and because many lacked specific information what it 
means to be an “IB” school, there was a general feeling of ambivalence: it seemed a 
combination of excitement and confusion. My first thought was not, “How could they do 
this without consulting us?” or “What the heck is IB and why?” My very first thought 
was, “Wow, I hope I get to teach in the Program.” This thought was not based on prior 
knowledge of IB. It was based on some feeling I had picked up somewhere that IB was 
good for students. I knew it emphasized character building and a global perspective, and 
though I thought of it as rigorous, I believed it was directed at hard-working, motivated 
students, but not necessarily at the academic upper echelon. But I had no real prior 
knowledge or prior understanding of what the IB approach and curriculum were, nor 
about what it would be like to be an IBDP teacher. 

Within days of the announcement to the faculty, I was approached by the teacher 
who would become the IB Coordinator with an offer to teach a Language A: Literature 
course, and I was relieved and happy to join up. I was equally excited when asked to 
become the Coordinator of the Extended Essay, a component of the IBDP that requires 
students to write a research essay outside of their regular coursework. Soon, I and my 
English colleagues who were also asked if or told that they would teach in the Program 
received formal training and then set about the process of establishing our curriculum for 
the literature courses. I remember that among the teachers at school there was some very 


critical questioning of the move to IB, based on very valid concerns related to equity, the 
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cost to the district, the level of the students who could actually handle the rigors of the 
program, as well as questions about the need for IB when our Advanced Placement 
Program was thriving and working so well for student and teachers. Individuals sought 
out their peers to try and understand the implications of this move. There was a strong 
sense of questioning why the district was taking this direction without a longer process of 
study and why they had not sought more input from faculty members regarding the 
decision. It seemed sudden. I perceived that for some, the initiation of IB seemed to be an 
intrusion and questions about the status of Advanced Placement (AP) courses that teacher 
loved to teach were raised, since it appeared early on that some AP and IB courses would 
be blended, requiring [B-training. In the English department, it was made clear that the 
blending of AP and JB literature courses would be the norm, so that any teachers who 
wanted to teach AP would, by definition, need to become an IB-trained teachers. For 
some faculty members, like me, there was excitement. These were my perceptions based 
on what I had heard about IB, rather than on concrete knowledge about the program. I 
knew few specifics about IB early on. 

I attended my first formal training, then, with primarily positive feelings, 
tempered a bit by the questioning that had begun to form among various members of the 
faculty. However, the start of the training seemed like a revelation. Having no 
preconceived idea of what to expect, I was surprised—even a bit shocked—at how 
organized and systematic it was. Firstly, it took place in a stunning venue—a beautiful, 
Victorian-style school in the mountains of New Mexico and it was filled with dozens of 
teachers at various levels of training from all over the country and the world. And I was 


fortunate to make the trip with a fellow English teacher colleague whom I greatly admire 
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and was very happily looking forward to working with in the IBDP. When I attended my 
first communal dinner, the enthusiasm in the air of the refectory was palpable, and as I 
walked in, past tables of teachers sharing a meal, I could hear teachers engaged in 
energetic conversations pulsing with positive feedback about their experiences as IB 
teachers. During the meal, at a table full of strangers, a sense of camaraderie built up as 
everyone shared stories of their IB teaching experience and about what they loved in the 
Program—the engagement of the students, the international focus and rigor of the 
curriculum, and the exposure to authors and works of world literature I hadn’t even heard 
of. It’s difficult to describe my sense of nothing less than wonder and admiration at the 
collegiality of this group which melded together in a kind of fraternity. I hadn’t 
experienced this kind of positive excitement since my arrival as a new teacher to the 
small, private, blue-ribbon school in San Juan, Puerto Rico, where I had begun my career. 

My initial perceptions of IB based on what little prior knowledge I had and on the 
input from this opening meal at my first training were all positive. I felt that IB took itself 
very seriously and that it respected its teachers greatly, as manifested in the preparation 
and organization that went into this week-long training. I felt that a sense of unity and 
camaraderie existed among its teachers, making friends of virtual strangers whose only 
common bond was the work they did, elevated in their minds to a status that put us all on 
the same level, as more than just colleagues. My first evening of IB was nothing short of 
revelatory. 

And then the training began. The amount of material that I found I would need to 
absorb in order to gain an understanding of the IBDP Literature course and to grasp the 


basic philosophy of the Program was, in the words of a participant of my study, 
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“daunting” to say the least. During the morning session of the first day of training, I 
began to wonder if I had taken on something that was too complex and multi-layered for 
me to handle. The systematic thought that went into the courses and into the assessments 
was almost breath-taking. I had never before encountered such a layered and organized 
curriculum, with as many prescriptive guidelines to which one was required to adhere. At 
some point during the week-long sessions, my fear reached a high point while we were 
reviewing the requirements for an assessment called the “Individual Oral Commentary.” 
The IOC was an end of semester assessment in which our seniors would choose a text 
blindly from among a number of choices extracted from the four works we had read and 
discussed over the course of the semester. After selecting the text, the student, under the 
supervision of the teacher, would have twenty minutes to outline a commentary on a 
blank pad, using only of a dictionary. After exactly twenty minutes, the student would 
come to a microphone and deliver to me the commentary of some minutes, to me while 
being recorded. The presentation would be followed by a period of question-answer 
discussion between the two of us. The workshop presenter played an audio of an actual 
commentary by a student, on the poem “Valediction: Forbidding Mourning” by John 
Donne, a complex 16" century metaphysical poem, one of the most complex I have ever 
presented to high school students. The young woman on the audio gave what I thought 
was a very strong presentation: she was articulate and her reading of the poem, though a 
bit less than perfectly organized, was accurate, detailed, and sophisticated. I was 
impressed with the student and, for a brief time at least, I was impressed with the 
potential of IB to elicit the best in students academically. Then the presenter informed us 


of her score: the equivalent in points of a C-. My thoughts raced. What was IB expecting 
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of a high school student? What did it take to get the equivalent of an A? The presenter at 
some point emphasized that this IOC assessment was worth 15% of the student’s grade in 
English for the two-year period of the Diploma Program. And he relayed that if a student 
missed their appointment time to deliver their commentary, they must receive a zero and, 
essentially, risk forfeiting their diploma. According to this presenter, there was no 
allowance for re-scheduling, My fear increased. No one commented. My colleague, a 
very sympathetic and kind-hearted guy, finally, raised his hand and asked something to 
the effect of, “What if a student becomes ill at the start of or during the commentary and 
can’t finish it?” To which, the presenter responded, “If the student passes out, you better 
tell ‘em, ‘Hey, get up!’” And shock set in. I’ve always felt in the back of my mind that 
high school teachers can forget what it was actually like to be a high school student, and 
that our expectations can sometimes be excessive. But this took the cake. I began to 
wonder, “What is IB about?” and “What kind of students can actually succeed in the 
IBDP?” 

Commentary on stage 1: My initial perceptions of the IBDP were positive ones, 
but based on little actual knowledge of the program. Before joining the IBDP as a 
teacher, I had only a vague sense of what the Program stood for and what it offered. But I 
perceived that it would provide hard-working, motivated students with an opportunity to 
participate in a rigorous academic curriculum and be part of a global group of student- 
peers who shared similar ideals and goals. To me, it seemed that the Program offered a 
valuable means of contributing to unity in the world, and I felt proud to be able to be a 
part of it. As I listened to the questioning and critiques of my colleague, whose views I 


deeply admire and with whom I consider it a privilege to work, I began to question 
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various facets of the Program myself. After my first formal training, my perceptions were 
modified, as I wondered about the stringency of the Program’s demands and about 
whether it was fair to expect such a degree of rigor from high school students. 

In relation to the premises of symbolic interactionism, I had begun to engage in a 
process of communication with myself and my perceptions were beginning to evolve as a 
process of interpretation began, based upon my preconceived ideas about IB, my 
interactions with respected colleagues, and my experience with the IBDP itself. 
According to the first premise of symbolic interactionism, I was acting toward IB on the 
basis of meanings which I associated with the Program and with my school and my 
colleagues. The meanings involved my making symbols of ideas, such as the value of 
academic rigor for motivated student and the value of adopting a global perspective, of 
connecting students to the larger world; of my making symbols of dynamics, such as the 
privilege I felt at being able to participate in a program I saw as prestigious and great for 
students; of my making symbols of interactions with colleagues, whom I both admire for 
their creativity, knowledge, and insight and strive to emulate; and of my making symbols 
of my interactions with those at the IB training I received. In relation to the second 
premise of symbolic interactionism, I derived meaning from these interactions. And in 
regard to the third premise, an interpretive process had begun, and I was already at work 
modifying my initial views of the IBDP. 

My Own Story. Stage 2 — First years of IBDP: I returned from the training more 
open to looking at IB a more critical eye. But I was still initially enthusiastic and 
forward-looking. There was still a sense of excitement and expectation that I sensed in 


myself and others. We did begin to explore and to express concerns about the nature of 
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the IB Program and how it fit into the district’s philosophy, about its cost, what it might 
take away from students who are not able to participate in the IBDP, how it would affect 
teachers who had been AP-level teachers but who would not be IBDP teachers. These 
and many other concerns were talked about, in faculty rooms, hallways, at IB training 
workshops, and other formal and informal settings. There were concerns raised openly at 
department and faculty meetings. The response from the administration was generally 
that we were in the process of becoming IB-authorized and that we would work out 
issues as we moved along. The perceptions and opinions I heard continued to influence 
my view of the Program, which I evaluated more closely. I wondered about the impact it 
would have on the school and the district in the long run. From this point on, I felt I was 
able to view the changes with a more constructively critical eye—still enthusiastic, but 
better able to parse the various impacts of IB on our school. 

We in the English department who would be teaching in the IBDP engaged 
wholeheartedly in a flurry of work, in order to re-design our junior and senior English 
courses into IB-approved courses. We struggled to learn the assessment and evaluation 
processes; we attended trainings; we worked long hours together revamping class reading 
lists to align with IB-prescribed reading lists. And we talked. A lot. About the implications of 
becoming IB, about our roles in the program, about whether we ourselves approved of the 
changes. We talked of the positive aspects IB would bring to the school and to the English 
curriculum, and we voiced our concerns about what we may have to give up in modifying 
advanced courses to fit the IB curriculum. With each new piece of information, with each 
conversation I had, with each class I did my best to teach well, I was re-shaping my 


perceptions of the IBDP. 
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Some of the critiques with which I wrestled included the following: While I 
appreciated the universality and global nature of IB and that our student were engaged in the 
same types of discussions and activities as their peers in other countries, so much of their 
work was evaluated by others, often very far away, who didn’t know our students as 
individuals. While I appreciated the rigor of the program, I came face to face with the stress 
that builds up in IBDP students over the two-year period in which they work toward their IB 
diploma. While I had always supported a student-centered approach adopted by IB—one that 
emphasized independent research skills and student-led discussions—I found that the 
workload for both students and teachers actually cut into the time that I had to do projects 
and to engage in longer class discussions. The management of the Individual Oral 
Commentary assessment was a particular challenge. I remember my very first IOC student: 
after taking him through his record commentary, I shut off the digital recorder and dismissed 
him, only to find when I went to play back the audio that the recording had not saved! I had 
lost the very first recorded commentary, worth 15% of his Diploma Program grade in 
English! This had to be explained to the IBDP and thankfully they worked around it. But a 
sense of fear planted itself in me—that through no direct fault of my own, my actions could 
potentially affect a student’s evaluation. Experiences such as these continued to raise 
questions in me. 

At the end of year two, the IB Coordinator staged a celebration for IBDP graduating 
seniors and their families, and faculty members. The Coordinator planned the event so that 
each student had a chance to share with family and faculty what it meant to them to 
participate in the IBDP. At this gathering I heard the IBDP students speak of their own 


experience—of how proud they were of themselves and their peers for rising to the challenge 
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of the past two years, of how grateful they were to their teachers and parents. The students 
emanated a sense of accomplishment and the expression of their shared sense of 
achievement. They voiced their pride in one that clarified for me the value of the student 
cohort model. They had learned to support one another in their academic pursuit and their 
success was a shared success. While I had previously heard individual students express 
sentiments such as these, I had not previously experienced a response from students as a 
whole group speaking about their own research and their projects involving service and 
creativity. I was very proud of them and of the efforts of my colleagues and everyone 
involved. And I felt gratified to have shared in their journey. Their tangible pride in 
themselves impacted me as much as any other experience I have had as an educator. I left the 
celebration filled with excitement. On my hour-long ride home, I really pondered what the 
students shared. My sense of enthusiasm was renewed as I suddenly realized how much good 
can come for students from participation in the IBDP. I understood, in a way I had not known 
previously, that I wanted to continue being an IBDP teacher and why. I came to understand 
something about the meaning of IB for myself. 

Then when July of year two arrived, I received assessment results to find that, as with 
IBDP schools on average, a percentage of our students had not actually received the 
diploma—through a combination of factors preventing them from scoring enough total 
points. The impact hit me of the effect of students’ not finding out until after they graduate 
with the high school diploma whether or not they received the IB diploma. The double-edged 
sword of IB became more apparent. I felt that these students still benefitted greatly from their 
work in the Program, that they had still been enriched But, I was deeply sad for them. IB had 


brought a great deal to our students: a sense of participation with others around the globe; the 
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benefits of learning to support one another as a cohort; the experience working with 
academic advisor on their Extended Essay. It taught the value of service to others and of 
creativity in their work as students. It helped them to develop belief in themselves and their 
abilities. I even came to appreciate the skills evoked by the Individual Oral Commentary, 
among many other benefits. Yet, I continued to wonder more about the issues that were of 
concern. 

As time went by, various students who had, in fact, not achieved the IB diploma 
confirmed that their work in IB had indeed been worth the effort as they navigated college 
very successfully. I modified my perception of what it means to be successful in IB. After 
seven years, I see more clearly the issues in the Program that need to be addressed. But I also 
have become more confident in my perception that for certain students, IB is very 
worthwhile. And I’m heartened by recent changes to the curriculum which give English 
teachers more flexibility in choosing works for the curriculum. IB is not better than or worse 
than other advanced programs. It has strengths and it presents challenges to both students and 
teachers. But I am glad that our high school offers the Program, and I hope to continue to be 
a teacher in the Program. My perceptions have changed and I still question and criticize. But 
I also appreciate the Program more. All of this because my interactions with students, 
colleagues, approaches, events, and other entities. 

Commentary on Stage 2: Throughout the first years of teaching in the IBDP I 
naturally became more familiar both with the working of the Program in action and with the 
effects on me, on the students, the teachers, and the school. I did perceive the real challenges 
of the logistics of covering the curriculum, managing the complex assessment, particularly of 


the Individual Oral Commentary, and I came face to face with some of the issues and 
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limitations which I have continued to struggle with in relation to the IBDP: that though we 
strive mightily to encourage minority and low-SES students to consider the Program and see 
promising results, we have far to go before our IBDP student demographic more accurately 
reflects that of the larger school; that students wait until after graduation to find out their IB 
diploma results; that external evaluation seems at times arbitrary and less than fair; that 
students endure tremendous stress at different times throughout their two-year IBDP 
experience; and, sadly, that some students do not attain the coveted diploma. Yet at the same 
time, many of my positive perceptions were also strengthened: students in the IBDP cohort 
did develop a wonderful sense of camaraderie; like other participants in this study, I too 
heard back from IBDP alumni who related how prepared they felt for their college 
experience because of Extended Essay and other aspects of the IBDP; a sense of the “cohort” 
exists among IBDP teachers with whom it is such a pleasure to work; I came to value the IB 
Literature assessments themselves, despite taking issue with the evaluation results; I found 
the focus on character development and on connection to a global society worthwhile. 

In connection to symbolic interactionism, I constructed meanings in relation the IBDP 
which shifted as I communicated through my interactions with myself, with the IB Program 
itself, with students, and with my colleagues, whose views on the Program I took to heart. 
Where I initially perceived some of the criticism of IB as simply the result of a resistance to 
change or the fear of losing what was familiar and comfortable, I began to experience my 
own issues with the Program. Out of the interactions I experienced, a degree of sympathetic 
introspection occurred and, for me, meanings were modified: my own process of interpreting 
my perceptions evolved. The world I had constructed in my perceptions of IB before I taught 


in the Program had “resisted and talked back” to me (Blumer, 1969, p. 22). 
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My Own Story. Stage 3 — Into the future. Over the past seven years, teaching 
Language A: Literature and coordinating the Extended Essay, I have become more 
comfortable with IB and the IBDP, despite the dichotomies I see in the Program; and I have 
become comfortable with the variety of views that others hold about the Program. I continue 
to be very moved by my interactions with students. The end-of-year celebrations in which 
they have shared their struggles and their sense of accomplishment and triumph at making it 
through their grueling junior and senior years have continued to shape my perceptions very 
positively. I continue to applaud the strengths I see in the Program. And I continue to take 
issue with various aspects of the Program as well: the delay in reporting assessment results, 
what I perceive as inconsistent evaluating, the stress that students endure, the need for greater 
equity, and others. I have simply become more and more committed to working toward 
addressing the issues to whatever extent possible. I hope to help located in future research I 
may do ways to help students handle the stresses that come in the IBDP as well as ways to 
scaffold minority and low-SES students in the Program. I have seen among my colleagues a 
greater degree of acceptance as well. We have learned, I believe, that IB is here to stay in the 
high school and in the district. Among the supporters of IB and its critics. 

Commentary on Stage 3: Participating in the IBDP has changed me as a teacher. In 
being able to look back at the arc of the Program and to explore my own perceptions, as well 
as to share in the perceptions of my colleagues, I can see an evolution that has occurred 
within me. I see myself as being more balanced in my views and more willing to accept 
differences, but also more determined to work for change where it is needed. My 
participation in the IBDP leads me to keep an open mind—open to the ways in which my 


perceptions of my teaching both in and outside of the Program will continue to grow and 
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change as the world of the school “talks back” to me about my experience as a teacher. I also 
feel that I have gained a much greater awareness of and solidarity, not only with my students 
but also with my colleagues. I perceive the kind of collaboration with them that Blumer 
(1969) called “joint action” (p. 70)—the fitting together of those who occupy different 
positions. 

The symbolic interactionist approach serves as an apt framework for the 
autoethnographic component of this study. In revealing connections among the meaning, 
language, and thought of those who participated in this study, symbolic interactionism sheds 
light on the perception and experiences of both the participants and the researcher. Symbolic 
interactionism is a useful framework for further studies that explore the perceptions and 
experiences of educators and students in the IBDP, one which can assist practitioners and 
policy-makers in planning for changes in curriculum, instruction, assessment, and teacher 
professional development. 

Conclusions 

This study on teacher perceptions of an IBDP during its first seven years 
demonstrates that the efforts of teachers who are dedicated to their students, school, and 
district are at the heart of an IB Program that takes root and thrives. When the IBDP was first 
implemented, faculty and other stakeholders held diverse views of the IB and its various 
Programs. Some embraced it; others were slower to accept it; and others needed, and perhaps 
still need, time to sort through issues and get to know the impact of IB on the high school and 
the district. Though the IB Program was implemented over a relatively short period and 
despite their diverse views, teachers made wholehearted efforts to understand the Program, to 


ground themselves in its approach and philosophy, and to work tirelessly on behalf of the 
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students who joined the IBDP. The teachers are, in large part, the reason that the IB 
Programs in the district have thrived. 

The teachers who participated in this study conveyed a generally positive perception 
of the IBDP. They saw much to embrace regarding its curriculum and approach, the cohort 
model that it foments among students, the autonomy they maintain as IBDP teachers, and 
various other aspects of the Program. In the same way, the teachers evinced continued 
concern for various issues—from student equity to student stress levels within the Program to 
the continuity among the three IB Programs in the district, and other concerns. The 
perceptions of those teachers who see IB less positively are also valid and based on real 
concerns of the teachers for students in their care. The teachers in this study have 
demonstrated how committed they are to their students and to their profession, and, whether 
positive or more critical, their perceptions of IB come out of their heartfelt dedication to their 
work. They also showed the power of teacher perceptions as a lever for taking on and 
sustaining an educational program such as the IBDP. The relationship between how teacher 
perceptions evolve and the ability of a school or district to weather the challenges over time 
when implementing an educational initiative is one that merits further research. The 
perceptions of the teachers in this study, and the way that those perceptions evolved, provide 
a view into how a group with differing views can still find common ground in building up 
and promoting a program such as IB even while dealing with unanticipated consequences 
such as issues with stress, equity, and others. 

While this study relates only the perceptions of these participants, it provides a degree 
of insight to those of other districts who either are IB schools or are considering becoming 


authorized in one of the IB Programs. Of course, this study will be particularly helpful to 
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those schools already authorized in the IBDP, or considering such a step. The transition to 
the IBDP can be challenging, and the perceptions and experiences of the teachers in this 
study can be useful in helping to prepare teachers and other stakeholders for the issues they 
may confront, the challenges they may face, and the opportunities to which they can look 
forward. A future research study with this same group of teachers after a period of time has 
elapsed could be useful in coming to understand more about how the view of IB and the 
IBDP evolves. Of particular interest would be the impact of this study itself on the evolution 
of these teachers’ views. This study is also not alone in pointing to the need for further 
research into two important issues: how to achieve greater equity for IBDP minority and low 
SES students, including ways within IB-compliant parameters to help scaffold the experience 
for these students academically, emotionally, and socially; and ways to help IBDP students 
deal with the emotional and psychological stress that comes with the Program. 

The fact that the teachers who participated in this study do not unanimously agree on 
every facet of the IB Programs in their high school and in the district shows how willing they 
have been to work together to enable students to participate successfully in the IBDP. Their 
commitment to continue to address their concerns while recognizing the contributions of the 
IB to their school and district transcends a need for unanimous agreement on all facets of the 
Program. As the researcher and as an IBDP teacher, I can attest to the degree to which 
participating in this study has impacted my interpretive process in regard to the IBDP; it has 
heightened my own willingness and enthusiasm to embrace what I perceive as very positive 
about the IBDP while still remaining aware of issues to address. 

George Meade (1934) and Herbert Blumer (1969) felt that a society is built upon 


collaborations among individuals who of necessity see from different perspectives and who 
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engage in action separately and distinctly (Blumer, 1969, p. 70). What forms a society is not 
that all participants share precisely the same perceptions or all agree on the same points. A 
society is formed when the disparate individuals fit their acts together into a joint action, an 
“ongoing process of action...into which the separate lines of action fit and merge” (p 71). 
The participants in this study show that the IBDP in their high school is flourishing due in no 
small part to the willingness of teachers in the high school and district in this study to work 


toward a unified goal without the need for a unanimous perspective. 
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APPENDIX A 
CONSENT FORM AND AGREEMENT TO PARTICIPATE 


My name is Charles Kelly, and Iam a Ph.D. candidate at Cleveland State University. Iam 
conducting a research study in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Urban Education. 


What the Study is About: This study will explore how high school teachers have perceived and 
experienced their participation in their school’s IB Diploma Program for some or all of the past 
seven years. The teachers will be asked to focus on the IBDP curriculum, their autonomy as 
teachers, equity for students, and the emotional and psychological well-being of students. The 
teachers will also be asked to consider how interactions with others and with aspects of their 
environment have influenced their perceptions and experience. 


What you will be asked to do: If you agree to participate in this study, you will be asked to take 
part in an interview of approximately one hour in length. The questions you will be asked will 
focus on the aspects mentioned above (the IBDP curriculum, your autonomy as teachers, equity 
for students, and the emotional and psychological well-being of students, as well as on how your 
interactions have influenced your perceptions and experience of the IBDP). You will be offered a 
follow-up interview as well, so that you have a chance to clarify any points or to verify or modify 
what you say in the first interview. You will be asked if you will allow the interview to be 
recorded. 


Risks of Participation: The primary risk of participating in this study involves confidentiality. 
Readers of the transcripts may feel that they recognize or can identify a speaker. So there is a 
chance that someone may feel they can identify you as a person interviewing. Another risk my 
involve discomfort in sharing aspects of your perceptions and experience as an IBDP teacher as 
they relate to the topics being asked about. You will be completely free to choose not to answer 
any particular question and to discontinue participation at any point. These risks should not 
involve any beyond those of daily living. 


Confidentiality: I will take the following precautions to protect confidentiality: I will assign 
codes for each person who participates so that no names will be used; I will not identify a set 
number of participants from any one subject area; I will ensure that no information is provided in 
the final transcript that could definitively identify a participant; and I will keep the data from the 
study in a secure, locked cabinet in a an office of the university for at least three years after the 
study is completed; I will also destroy all records of the data (hard-copy and digital) after the 
three years is over. The interviews will be given a code number and will be transcribed. Only 
members of the research team will have access to the transcripts and tapes. This is to ensure your 
confidentiality and privacy. The interview transcripts will be included in the final document, or in 
related reports during and after the study in conference papers and/or manuscripts for publication 
in scholarly journals and books. Your name will not be attached to the interview transcripts or 
any subsequent reports 


Benefits of Participation: Benefits to participating may include the following: the study will 
provide an opportunity to reflect on your own perceptions and experience of being an IBDP 
teacher and may lead to a deepening of your own understanding of this experience; you will be 
contributing to research that may be of help to others interested in this topic and you may 
experience a sense of personal and professional satisfaction. 
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Participation is Voluntary: I will, with your permission, record the interview. You may request 
at any point during the interview that the tape recorder be turned off. In fact, you may turn the 
tape recorder off yourself if you would like. If at any time you need to stop, take a break, or 
return to a previous question, please let me know. You may also withdraw your participation at 
any time without consequence. 


If you have questions: If you have any questions regarding this project and/or would like to 
receive the final report, please call Charles Kelly at 216-644-8278. My advisor in this study is 
Dr. Brian Harper, a professor in the department of Curriculum and Foundations at CSU. If you 
have any questions about your rights as a research participant you can also contact the CSU 
Institutional Review Board at 216-687-3630. 

There are two copies of this letter. After signing them, keep one copy for your records and return 


the other one. Thank you in advance for your cooperation and support. Please indicate your 
agreement to participate by signing below: 


Statement of Consent: I am at least 18 years old or older. I have read and understood this 
consent form and agree to participate in the following: 


Interview: i | 


Please indicate if interview can be recorded (circle one): Yes No 
I understand that if I have any questions about my rights as a research participant I can 


contact the CSU Institutional Review Board at 216-687-3630. 
Signature: 

Name: 

(Please Print) 


Date: 
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APPENDIX B 
INTERVIEW PROTOCOL 
Participant A: Recorded on 


Interviewer (I): Hi. Thanks for agreeing to participate in this study. So I’m interested in 
your perceptions and experience in the IBDP here at the high school. Could you 
introduce yourself and talk about your background as a teacher: how you happened to 
become a teacher, your general teaching experience from the start of your career, how 
you came to the high school here, and other pertinent information to introduce yourself 
(after each question posed follow-up questions will clarify as needed). 

e Background and Context 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Could you talk about your entry into the IB program here at the high 
school: what motivated you to join, how you became involved, how long you have 
participated in the program, what specific courses you have taught and are teaching, and 
other information about how you became an IBDP teacher. 

e Background and Context 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Could you talk about your prior knowledge of IB and the IBDP: what you 
knew about the program before becoming a teacher in the IBDP: What level of prior 
knowledge did you have? Had you studied in an IB program in high school yourself or 
had you taught in an IB program at any level before coming to the district? 

e Background and Context 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): How did you respond when you first found out you would be teaching in 
the IBDP program here at the high school? If you were a faculty member when the IB 
program was initially announced, what were your perceptions and response at the time of 
the announcement that the district would become an IB district? 

e Background and Context 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk about your perceptions of the two other IB programs in the 
district—the Primary and Middle Years Programs—and how they influence or shape 
your perceptions of the IBDP, if they have an influence? 

e Background and Context 
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Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk about your perceptions of and experience with the IB 
curriculum and approach in the courses you teach: how the IB curriculum and courses 
compare with other advanced curricula, how the IBDP approach and assessments are 
similar to or different from those you have used outside of the program, any particular 
strengths or weaknesses you see in the curriculum, and others. Has teaching IBDP 
courses influenced your own teaching philosophy or approach in non-IBDP courses? 
Have your perceptions of the IBDP curriculum evolved over the time that you have been 
an IBDP teacher and if so, how? 

e Research Question 1 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk about your perceptions of and experience in relation to 
autonomy as a teacher within the IBDP. Has participation in the IBDP increased or 
diminished the degree of autonomy your perceive yourself to have as a teacher? Talk 
about the ways in which teaching in IB has shaped or influenced your perception of 
autonomy as a teacher in and outside of the classroom. Have your perceptions of teacher 
autonomy evolved over the time that you have been an IBDP teacher and if so, how? 

e Research Question 1 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): An important concern in research into the IB Program is equity. As a 
rigorous and costly program questions of accessibility and opportunity for students— 
particularly in relation to minority and low-SES students and gender--are of issue to 
researchers. Can you talk about how you perceive equity for students within the IBDP in 
regard to these cohorts of students or in other ways? Have your perceptions of equity 
evolved over the time that you have been an IBDP teacher and if so, how? 

e Research Question 1 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): The IBDP is notably an academically rigorous program placing great 
demands on the student who choose to participate. Studies have investigated the 
emotional and psychological effects of participating in so rigorous a program. Can you 
talk about your perceptions of emotional and psychological well-being of students in the 
IBDP. Have your perceptions of student well-being evolved over the time that you have 
been an IBDP teacher and if so, how? 

e Research Question 1 


Interviewer (I): Can you characterize how your informal interactions with colleagues in 
relation to IB—conversations and discussions about the program—influenced or shaped 
your perceptions and views of the IB program initially and then as the program evolved 
over the time that you have taught in the IBPDP? Have these interactions helped clarify 
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the IBDP and your role? Have they helped shape your opinion of IB? Do any of these 
interactions stand out as particularly memorable or influential in relation to your own 
understand and perceptions of IB? 
Have your perceptions of IB evolved because of or in spite of these interactions? 

e Research Question 2 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk about and characterize how your initial formal interactions 
with colleagues at the high school or in the district in relation to IB—faculty and 
department meetings, planning sessions—influenced or shaped your perceptions and 
views of the IB program? Do any of these interactions stand out as particularly 
memorable or influential in relation to your own understand and perceptions of IB? Have 
your perceptions of IB evolved because of or in spite of these interactions? 

e Research Question 2 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk about and characterize how your interactions with students 
at the high school or in the district, both in and out of class through conversations, 
teaching, and other activities influenced or shaped your perceptions and views of the IB 
program? Do any of these interactions stand out as particularly memorable or influential 
in relation to your own understand and perceptions of IB? Have your perceptions of IB 
evolved because of or in spite of these interactions? 

e Research Question 2 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk about and characterize how your interactions with others— 

parents, administrators and others at the high school or in the district through 

conversations, shared activities or other encounters, influenced or shaped your 

perceptions and views of the IB program? Do any of these interactions stand out as 

particularly memorable or influential in relation to your own understand and perceptions 

of IB? Have your perceptions of IB evolved because of or in spite of these interactions? 
e Research Question 2 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk about your interactions with colleagues from other districts, 
those who teach IB and who do not teach IB and how these have influenced or shaped 
your perceptions of the program? Please include information about how interacting with 
other IB colleagues in IB-sponsored workshops has shaped or influenced your 
perceptions of your own participation in the IBDP. 

e Research Question 2 
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Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk about how your perceptions of IB and the IBDP changed 
over time; what your perceptions were before you became an IBDP teacher, how these 
perceptions evolved, and what your perceptions of the program are currently. Did your 
perceptions of IB change over time and, if so could you talk about the ways in which this 
occurred. How would you describe your perceptions of IB today in comparison with your 
views when you begin teaching in the program and your views mid-way over the time 
period you have taught. 
e Research Question 2 


Interviewer (I): Can you talk generally about the your overall experience as an IBDP 
teacher, filling in any information about the interests of this study—of curriculum, 
teacher autonomy, equity, student well-being, and interactions with others in shaping 
your perceptions. 

e Research Questions 1-3 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Is there anything else you would like to add about your experience and 
perceptions of teaching in the IBDP over the time that you have been an IBDP teacher? 
e Research Questions 1-3 


Participant (P): 
Interviewer (I): Is there anything you would like to voice as an IBDP teacher that you 


have not yet shared or been asked to share about your experience? 
e Research Questions 1-3 
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APPENDIX C 
FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW PROTOCOL 
The questions for the follow-up interview are intended to enable you to add to or clarify 
anything you said in the earlier interview. The questions here are based on those 
previously asked, and they offer an opportunity for you provide further reflection on the 
issues raised in this study regarding your perceptions and experience as an IBDP teacher. 
Participant A: Recorded on 


Interviewer (I): Hi. I asked in your previous interview about you how you came to 
participate as an IBDP teacher, about your motivation to teach IB, and about your 
perceptions of IB before becoming an IBDP teacher. I also asked about your initial 
perceptions when you found out that the district would become an IB district. Is there 
anything you would like to clarify or add to what you stated earlier? 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): In the previous interview, I asked about your perceptions of the two other 
IB programs in the district—the Primary and Middle Years Programs—and how they 
influence or shape your perceptions of the IBDP, if they have an influence? Is there 
anything you would like to clarify or add to what you stated earlier? 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): I asked in the earlier interview about your perceptions of and experience 
with the IB curriculum and approach in the courses you teach: how the IB curriculum and 
courses compare with other advanced curricula, how the IBDP approach and assessments 
are similar to or different from those you have used outside of the program, any particular 
strengths or weaknesses you see in the curriculum, and others. I also asked if teaching 
IBDP courses influenced your own teaching philosophy or approach in non-IBDP 
courses and whether your perceptions of the IBDP curriculum evolved over the time that 
you have been an IBDP teacher. Is there anything you would like to clarify or add to what 
you stated in the earlier interview? 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): In the previous interview, I asked about your perceptions of and 
experience in relation to autonomy as a teacher within the IBDP and whether 
participation in the IBDP increased or diminished the degree of autonomy your perceive 
yourself to have as a teacher? Is there anything you would like to clarify or add to what 
you Stated in the previous interview? 
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Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): In the previous interview, I asked about your perceptions of the IBDP 
specifically in relation to equity for students and in relation to student emotional and 
psychological well-being. Is there anything you would like to clarify or add to what you 
stated in the previous interview? 


Interviewer (I): In the previous interview, I asked how your informal and formal 
interactions with colleagues in your district and from other districts influenced or shaped 
your perceptions and views of the IB program initially and then as the program evolved 
over the time that you have taught in the IBPDP and whether these interactions helped 
clarify the IBDP and your role or helped shape your opinion of IB? I also asked how your 
interactions with students, parents, administrators, and others influenced or shaped your 
perceptions of IB. Is there anything you would like to clarify or add to what you stated in 
the previous interview? 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): In the previous interview, I asked about how your perceptions of IB and 
the IBDP changed over time, what your perceptions were before you became an IBDP 
teacher, how these perceptions evolved, and what your perceptions of the program 
currently are. Is there anything you would like to clarify or add to what you said in the 
previous interview? 


Interviewer (I): Is there anything you want to clarify or add to what you said in general 
about the your overall experience as an IBDP teacher, filling in any information about the 


interests of this study—of curriculum, teacher autonomy, equity, student well-being, and 
interactions with others in shaping your perceptions. 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (1): Is there anything else you would like to add about your experience and 
perceptions of teaching in the IBDP over the time that you have been an IBDP teacher? 


Participant (P): 


Interviewer (I): Is there anything you would like to voice as an IBDP teacher that you 
have not yet shared or been asked to share about your experience? 


Participant (P): 
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APPENDIX D 
RECRUITMENT EMAIL 


Teacher Perceptions of an International Baccalaureate Program 
in a Mid-western Inner-ring Suburban High School during the First Seven Years 


Charles Kelly 
Dear IBDP Colleagues 


I am conducting a study in partial fulfillment of my Ph.D. in Urban Education at 
Cleveland State University and I am seeking participants to interview. My committee 
chairman is Dr. Brian Harper and the principal investigator is Dr. Anne Galletta at 
Cleveland State University. 


The research for the study is based on the following: I am interested in in hearing about 
your perceptions as an IBDP teacher over whatever time that you have taught in the 
IBDP program from its inception through the current year. I am particularly interested in 
how interactions with colleagues here at school, at IB workshops, or in other ways have 
helped form your perceptions of the IBDP program over time. 


The study focuses particularly on your perceptions in relation to the following: the IBDP 
curriculum, teacher autonomy, student equity, and student emotional and psychological 
well-being. 


Your participation will require an interview of about 60 minutes in length. I will send you 
the transcript of your interview in the event that you want to verify that the information 
you provided is accurate and reflects what you wanted to convey. And I will offer a 
second interview of about 60 minutes in the event that you wish to clarify or add to 
anything you said in the first interview. 


A goal of this study is to provide you as IBDP teachers with a voice to share your 
experience and perceptions of the IBDP program over the time you have taught in the 
IBDP. The criteria for participation is threefold: 1.) That you have been trained as an 
IBDP teacher in your subject area; 2.) That you have been a faculty member at the high 
school in any capacity for at least three years; and 3.) That you have taught in the IB 
program for at least one complete year. 


I would very much appreciate it if you would consider participating in this study. I think 
the insights you provides will be helpful and I hope it will offer you an opportunity to 
reflect on your experience as IBDP teachers and on the very issues the program presents. 


Thank you for your consideration. I hope to hear that you are interested in participating. 


Charles Kelly 
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APPENDIX E 
PEER DE-BRIEFER RESPONSE FORM 


A peer-de-briefer has been variously described as a “disinterested peer” Lincoln and 
Guba, 1985) who reviews the research to “enhance the accuracy” of a study to help keep 
the research honest (Creswell, 2014). The peer reviewer/de-briefer helps to “manage 
subjectivities,” (Barber and Walczak, 2009) that may seep into or are a considered an 
integral part of a study, rather than banish or eliminate them. In this study, subjectivity is 
embraced as part of the auto-ethnographic component and is seen as a means of 
enhancing insight. The peer reviewer/de-briefer will serve to help ensure that the research 
findings follow from the contribution of each participant and that the study maintains a 
sense of integrity with itself. 


Please comment in response to the following considerations: (Feel free to use as much 
space as needed) 


Do the findings of the study generally seem to contribute to the researcher’s 
attentiveness to and rich description of participants’ experience? 


Yes. Research was conducted using a generous number of teacher participants in 
the IBDP with interview questions covering a broad range of topics. This allowed 
for the researcher to delve deeply into the participants’ experiences, perceptions, 
and attitudes towards the IBDP. The comments of participants presented here in 
this study also supply amble evidence for the conclusions drawn by the researcher. 


Does the subjectivity within the auto-ethnographic study offer the reader the 
contextual dimensions in which participant experiences take place? 


Yes. Because the researcher was also immersed in the same IBDP environment as 
the participants, the subjectivity of the researcher allowed for contextual 
interpretations of the interview data to create meaning and understanding from 
these data. Furthermore, the researcher has been a part of the culture in which the 
study takes place for many years lending to the symbolic interactionism dimension 
of the study. 


Are there areas in which the researcher’s subjectivity may interfere 
with/overlook/misinterpret the reporting of the participants’ experience? 


The only area that I would think that the researcher’s subjectivity may interfere with the 
participants’ responses or reporting of experience is in the researcher’s commentary 
during an interview. It may be possible to insert ideas that may not have been there 
initially or may not have come to fruition. For example, when the researcher was 
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interviewing Participant 9 a comment was made by the researcher stating, “that my 
[researcher’s] view of success in IB had evolved, she [Participant 9] reveals in an 
enthusiastic tone that she had been in a process of evolution herself in this regard.” Being 
a part of the culture and environment of the study presents the researcher with a unique 
perspective and understanding of the situation, but may also influence the outcome of the 
study to some degree. I do not think in this study that the researcher influenced the 
outcome of participants’ responses, even in the situation of Participant 9 stated above 
because it was obvious for Participant 9’s additional comments that she had already been 
in this process of evolution herself. 


Does the subjectivity within the auto-ethnographic study generally seem to 
contributed validly to the findings of the study? 


Yes. The researcher, as part of the culture and environment in which the study takes 
place, allows the researcher to properly interpret the meaning of data, language, and 
context in which these all take place. The findings in this study logically follow from the 
interpretation of the participants’ interviews. In particular, teachers’ perceptions of a 
number of positive aspects of the IBDP follow from the analysis of data which include: 
curriculum, pedagogical approaches, teacher autonomy, social interactions between all 
stakeholders, and a cohort perception. Conversely, IBDP issues of equity, stress, and 
transition from a traditional school to an IBDP school also follow from the analysis of 
data. 
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APPENDIX F 


EXTERNAL AUDITOR APPRAISAL FORM 


An external auditor helps to establish what Lincoln & Guba (1985) have described as 
valuable for establishing “levels of dependability and confirmability (p 379). The purpose 
of the audit is to ensure trustworthiness of both the process that the study undertakes and 
the product that emerges from the data, validating that the findings are supported (Miller, 
1997, p. 6). 


Please comment in response to the following considerations: (Feel free to use as much 
space as needed) 


e Do the findings of the study generally seem to reflect accurately the 
contributions of the participants on which they are based? 


The findings of the study do accurately reflect the contributions of the seventeen 
participants (including the author). The interview responses were used effectively to 
anchor each of the findings with multiple examples supporting each finding. The 
utilization of the reflective journal further expanded upon the findings of the author and 
provided transparency and illuminated his interpretive process. 


e Do the findings of the study seem valid? In other words, did the researcher 
seem to interpret the contributions of the participants in a way that seems 
accurate, comprehensive, and fair, and did the researcher provide 
sufficiently rich description as evidence of the researcher’s interpretation of 
participants’ experience? 


The findings seem valid. The researcher interpreted the participant’s contributions in an 
accurate, comprehensive, fair manner with a sufficiently rich explanation. The 
researcher grounded all of his findings in multiple interview excerpts which supported 
the researcher’s interpretation of participants’ experience. The interviews were carefully 
transcribed and the researcher’s painstaking utilization of lengthy excerpts supported his 
findings and provided a richly supported set of interpretations. 
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APPENDIX G 
CODES AND THEMES 


Table 5 


RQ 1; Perceptions of IB Curriculum in the IBDP 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


1 ...the student-centeredness of, and the personal Student- IBDP tends to 
nature of where we begin the study in [the IB centered be student- 
course], um, makes it, I think for me a very, uh, a . : 
very different approach than I’ve seen in other curriculum; | centered and 
eonimee: student affords more 
...the internal assessments...now....more choice in student-choice 
student-driven...I think the kids are more invested | curriculum in the 
in it, um because they get to choose the topic; curriculum 

...they select a topic that interests them; And it’s 
very self-guided; 
It’s [the IB course] very student centered; ...and I 
would give the kids choice...there was this 
freedom to choose that was wonderful...one of 
the other ways I’ve incorporated IB into all my 
classes—I always give my kids choice on a Write. 
You don’t have to write this essay, you can do 
this essay or that essay on the topic; 

...the students...talk about...IB...being more 
open-ended. ..; 

...the approach was student-centered. in as much 
as it emphasizes seminar discussions that, in my 
class, are very student-led and this approach is 
something I had always operated from since I 
began teaching; it’s nothing new for me, but the 
IBDP course encourages this approach 


.. journal keeping and those kinds of things were | Writing-, IBDP focuses 
not something that I had every had any, any discussion-, on writing, 
experience or practice with...the formal . . 

} and discussion, and 
assessments...one of them is a group, uh, a group : 
presentation that is recorded, uh, which basically | Presentation- | presentation; 
takes, uh, an idea through...kind of digging, based; the focus is on 
digging deeply into...a theme or topic or an idea emphasis on _ | inquiry, 
in contemporary society, um, and then kind of, inquiry, requiring 
uh, moving to a more abstract analysis....it’s kind ° ‘ 

See ; analysis and | much analysis 
of this jumping off in the real world into the deep ; 7 
water of...theory and analysis and reflection and reflection. 
philosophy....Um, the other formal analysis 
assessment in [the course] is a, uh, paper that’s 
not a very long paper....I certainly had had much 
practice with students...writing expository essays, 
but I had never really had, um, anything quite 
(laughs) like this, um. So...I think it was a 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


challenging experience for students, but once that 
they, uh, some of them, were able to think a little 

more abstractly about things...and to sort of learn 
the thinking process that was involved in, um, the 
analysis of [the course], 

uh, [they] seemed to thrive in.; 

..-my boss told me he asked me [to join IBDP] 
because he noticed I was a good writer, and he 
knew that the IB Diploma Program involved 
writing across the curriculum; 

...they’re graded on the process journal... They 
have to set up an exhibition...they have to give 
...[a]... statement for each piece of work... It’s a 
lot of reflection; 

I definitely think one of the strengths of IB and 
what keeps me excited to teach it is the focus on 
the inquiry-based, um, instruction for [subject]...I 
mean, it’s a totally different part of your brain 
than what we typically do in a [subject] class. It’s 
a writing component ... There is a personal 
engagement piece that you have to make sure 
comes through... Yes, we even do... had never 
done a Socratic seminar. And we did that in the 
[subject] class, and the kids’ minds were 
blown...; 

...it’s [the course] very...discussion-based, 
inquiry-based...the only assessment that IB asks 
for [in this subject] is, is a presentation....you sit 
down for a week before and really work on it for, 
you know and then present the information in 
meaningful ways, making meaningful 
connections. And it’s not a paper, it’s not 
multiple-choice, there is no multiple-choice in the 
class. Um, so that’s very different....[at the next 
level in this subject] instead of sitting down in one 
sitting and writing the paper, you get instructions, 
you get some guidance like the EE. It’s, it’s very 
specific guidance that you can get. Um, but it’s 
really kind of a thoughtful thing, where you have 
half a semester to write, um, you know, um kind 
of a shorter paper. But it just needs to be very 
thoughtful and meaningful. 

...80, I'll, like, force myself more deliberately to 
put in, like, thinking questions, or, um, more 
reflective writing, and things like that So, I think 
that’s really unique in the curriculum....Oh my 
gosh, they never stop writing, and um, I like 
that...as a teacher it allows me to see more clearly 
who really knows their stuff, because a lot of 
time...we just hand the multiple choice. ...in IB, 
for better or worse (laughs), you definitely see a 
lot of their writing, so you can see what they 
know; 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


..the discussions, the work with documents and 


diteqpetaeoi, uh, the focus on writing, uh, really 
has improved my teaching of kids with those 
things elsewhere....They have to learn how to 
structure their writing...and they really have to 
learn how to be close readers who can skim when 
necessary.... They’ve got to be able to do both 
skills; 

I find the [oral assessment] to be a very effective 
way of teaching the students to support 
arguments...verbally.... I find the IB papers, or 
end of the semester written assessments for our 
seniors, to be better gauges of student writing 
then the AP exam essays, simply because IB 
allots a fair amount of time for students to write 


IB stresses understanding and...students’ being 
able to ask why something is true and being able 
to justify their answers...AP’s curriculum is 
more rote and involves more memorization 
and...regurgitating facts. and 

...to me, the IB is like a slow-cooker, and the AP | assessments 
is like a pressure-cooker...[the AP assessment] in 

doesn’t really, um, bring out any kind of comparison 
depth...And I do believe that IB does. to thaseat 

I prefer the IB tests to the AP test...I think the... 
IB papers at the end of the second year...are AP 
really good...I think those are much better 

assessments 

than the AP multiple-choice.... 

.... do describe it (IB approach) as holistic, and 

the kids really see once they get it, once they 

quite looking for, “Where is A.? I gotta start with 

A” and I say look at the whole picture. 

...L really feel like the AP approach kills my own 
academic interest in it. It’s so much 

memorization. It’s so much more content- 

based.... IB emphasizes skills over content. 

..the AP [subject] test is completely 

different....It’s much more math and data driven. 

My [IB] students have to do so few 

calculations... 

So, um, the AP classes that I taught...they’re 

mostly about memorization. Though you, you 

have to connect, you’ve got to memorize a lot 

though.... Definitely with [IB subject] also, 

students are encouraged to think for themselves 

and think outside the box, and, um question and 
challenge each other which is, you don’t really 

have time for in AP [subject]. You don’t have 

time for that. It’s a sprint. 


en 
approach, 
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IB is more 
skills-and 
understanding- 
based, more 
holistic in its 
curriculum, 
approach, and 
assessments; 
AP is more 
content and 
fact-based and 
requires more 
rote 
memorization 
in its 
curriculum, 
approach, and 
assessments. 


Participant 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


I think the kids like that [an aspect of the IB 
approach] much better, and that’s much better 
than the AP methodology of a multiple-choice 
test. 

...the IB exams...[were]...much more interactive 
with the students than the AP one. So, the AP one 
was very content-centered....So you can see 
where AP had...what I would call a more old- 
school, content-based approach to assessment. 
Uh, whereas IB, true to its philosophical 
framework had a much 

more holistic framework. ...that I think gave a 
more complete view of the learner’s proficiency. 
I find the IB papers, or end of the semester 
written assessments for our seniors to be better 
gauges of student writing than the AP exam 
essays, simply because IB allots a fair amount of 
time for students to write essays. While AP 
requires three 40-minute essays in one sitting, 
after a long multiple-choice section, IB asks for 
two essays, one per day over a two-day period, 
and provides a two-hour time frame for writing 
each essay. This, I find to be so much more 
acceptable. I do like the more substantive and 
directive AP essay prompts better than the IB, but 
in the end, the student needs enough time to think 
and to process and to argue and to substantiate. 
And I find IB to be much fairer in this regard 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


..there seemed to be a lot of instability, uh, from | PYP hasa 

inisendentandine and confusion really about positive 
what was supposed to be taking place in Middle . 
Years Program...the idea that every student effect; MYP 
would have the opportunity for a PYP Is not 
experience, like enrichment wasn’t just for the effective, 
kids...who showed promise...Um, I really liked other than 
the idea of it... the Personal 
I think it’s going to be interesting. ..to see Proiect 
whether...as we get more and more students who Sit 
have participated fully in PYP and MYP, as they 
move into the DP years, whether it will be a more 
natural evolution for them to learn in this way, 
because they found that exposure. So, I think 
that’s going to be an interesting journey...I’m not 
sure that I would say that my students that I’ve 
had up to this point 
were influenced or (laughs)... 
I’m not a great fan of the MYP...I feel that the 
MYP is open-ended, and there is no guidance 
whatsoever about, um, assessments. Yes, we’ve 
got, we’ve got rubrics, but we all annotate them 
in different ways. It’s, it’s just too fuzzy. 
And the Middle Years Program has really, to me, 
has been more, when | think of MYP, I think of, 
of paperwork, of...jumping through hoops...It’s 
a lot of work and a lot of organizing. And a lot 
of, sort of, um, you know, energy is taken up. 
And I really don’t see any, I don’t see any useful 
product...I haven’t seen any way that it adds to 
the school....hearing elementary school teachers 
talk about PYP. That’s definitely, um, a very 
positive thing. And, and parents too. Parents 
seem to love the Primary Years Program. 
Teachers seem to love the Primary Years 
Program. That’s, I think, been the biggest success 
in our district. MYP, um, I don’t think...people 
feel the same way about it. But PYP has been 
very positive, and so, when I hear people talk 
about that, I, I sort of have to rethink my, my 
own impressions to say, “Well, maybe, maybe 
there’s some, something that I’m missing.” Well, 
they [parents and PYP teachers] seem to love the 
international focus, which certainly makes a lot 
of sense. Um, the other thing that I really like is 
the Personal Project. And, um, I think that’s a 
wonderful thing. And I, I’m glad it’s growing in 
our school. 
...lesson planning [in MYP] can be a hassle... 
we do, like, jump through the hoops...for 
MYP...I do like some of the leading questions 
that they ask to get you to think about, um, what 

ou’re doing. And that can translate over to DP. 
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In its focus on 
character 
development 
and 
internationalis 
m, PYP has a 
positive effect 
and is well- 
liked by 
parents and 
teachers; 
MYP’s 
Personal 
Project is 
valuable, but it 
creates 
unnecessary 
work and is 
disjointed from 
the IBDP. 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


as well...but...I don’t know that it really, like 
influences the way my students react to coming 
into DP; ...one of the nice things [about PYP] 
is...the Learner Profile...they kind of emphasize 
the, the, like, whole student part a little bit more 
maybe with the younger kids...it could 
potentially make them more into it when they’re 
older. 

I...had...heard a lot of negative...energy around 
MYP....I didn’t understand a lot of the resistance 
because the curriculum maps seemed to be 
helpful. Um, and I remember thinking, like, even 
that program, was very much in line with the 
kind of style of education that I wanted to be 
involved in. So, I think, I think, I was probably 
more positive about MYP that I would be now. 
And than I felt my peers were. I knew nothing 
about PYP. 

...we don’t really do much with [MYP].....am 
much more focused on getting these, these kids, 
and I teach more, kind of core-level students, 
getting them ready to take this [state standardized 
graduation] test, than, than I am about giving 
them a six-page rubric and asking them to reflect 
on stuff which....So I don’t really see a strong 
benefit to MYP, except for the Personal Project, 
which I’m a huge proponent of....But it seems 
like the...PYP is working better. Maybe it’s 
just...more aligned with what those years’ 
teachers are already doing....And, honestly if this 
district was trying to think of money, I’d say get 
rid of MYP. I don’t, I personally don’t see a 
benefit to my teaching or to the students. 

My only perception I have about the, um, 
Primary Program is they work a lot with the, I 
walked into a elementary school, and they were 
talking about the different characteristics of an IB 
student. Um, caring, inquisitive, that kind of 
stuff....I do not think there is a good continuum 
between MYP and DP....that’s kind of 
disjointed. 

I think it’s [having PYP and MYP] wonderful.... 
that was the other thing that was very appealing 
to me about [the high school in this study] was 
that a lot of people introduce the Diploma 
Program alone and think that this is, you know 
this’Il get kids into college, rather than if you 
have this K-12 experience....1n my experience, 
all three high schools in my old county struggled 
with MYP, getting it in there. And we struggle 
with MYP. 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


15 
17 

2 

3 


...the huge advantage for our DP cohort, that, 
um, by the time they get those DP levels and 
choose to engage that way, most of the 
terminology is familiar to them. Um, and that 
depth of philosophical framework that kind of 
drives the pedagogy...that’s familiar to them. 
Um, and I, I have to think that they’re developing 
better, kind of, critical thinking skills too [in PYP 
and MYP]....I think all of that, um strengthens 
what’s happening in the DP...I know that IB 
works to connect all of its programs. And I’ve 
always felt there is a bit of a disconnect between 
MYP and DP....the assessment criteria are 
slightly different, the rubrics are different, some 
of the language is different...the fundamentals 
are all there, but, um there is a little bit of a 
disconnect, I think, between those two [MYP and 
DP]. 

I don’t know much about PYP, but I’ve only 
heard the most positive things about it. In my 
feeling is that if the district is going to be an IB 
district then they ought to be fully so. So, ’m 
glad to have students exposed to the program 
when the very young. It would make DP much 
more disconnected if we did not have the other 
programs. However, MYP seems to have a lot of 
flaws. There’s no accountability, the rubrics are 
simply added work, we can’t seem to motivate 
students to do the Personal Project, which would 
be a good idea if more people did it. So, 
theoretically, and why he is not a bad idea, but it 
doesn’t work well here. And it creates lots of 
extra meetings that really go nowhere and lots of 
extra work and no one takes it seriously. That’s a 
shame 

I think I’ve learned, I’ve learned so much about 
teaching and about [subject] by being an IB 
teacher. Um, I have been, kind of, forced to, um 
look more in depth into the [aspect of 
subject]...and...try to weave in different cultural 
components....and I have tried to weave that into 
other courses. 

It has [influenced teaching philosophy], because 
of the way the IB is assessed, I have changed 
many of my, um, sort of approaches to 
assessing....knowing what students who go into 
the IB have to be able to accomplish, and also 
knowing the, the skills they need, I, I introduce 
those much, much earlier, um, and I think the, the 
younger kids are far better off for that. I really 
do, yeah. 
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positive 
Influence on 
non-IB 
courses 


IBDP teachers 
assert that 
teaching in the 
IBDP 
positively 
influences the 
way they 
approach, 
teach, and 
assess in non- 
IBDP courses. 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


And, um, so, they’re researching, they’re 
reflecting on their own [work], they’ re detailing 
the process of each...work that they make. Um, 
so I actually make al of my student do it I don’t, 
it’s not just the IB students. 

So, it, it has. It has changed my thinking about it 
in a lot of ways....1 am not writ-, gru-, 
grades/rules guy. I want people to love learning. I 
want people to understand [subject]....And, so, I 
am very light on grades. I don’t focus on grades. 
I think it definitely, it definitely has. Um, in the 
sense that I like community. I like that, knowing 
the kids in IB, the culture of, just knowing the 
kids longer. I find that that trickles over into my 
other classes where I try to make a community 
of, like inquiry, asking questions, getting to know 
the kids as individual learner. I value that more 
now. Um, I’ve tried to cultivate in the IB classes 
especially, and I want this to go over into my 
other classes more, because I know I could do it 
more, like, the love of a challenge. 

Definitely. Um, I actually use some of my [IB 
subject] lessons in my [current non-IB 
subject]....I would say that I have, like, really 
tried to emphasize critical thinking in my [current 
non-IB subject]. 

I think a little bit. I think so. My class relies 
heavily on those command terms, like define, 
evaluate, explain. And I think that it kind of falls 
down to like, that kind of trickles into my 
...[subject]...teaching a little bit. 

And I think that definitely has encouraged my 
teaching also. And I even use some strategies that 
I use I [IB subject] with my [non-IB subject] 
class. Um that center on inquiry, which is, this 
helped me grow as a teacher. 

So that’s, I really like that about IB. 

I’m gonna reiterate one of the things I mentioned 
that, like, the IBDP approach with, like TOK 
questions, I think is unique. Um, kind of, like, 
deliberately doing nature of [subject] in the 
assessments is unique. Um that particularly has 
influenced the way I, as I work with my lower 
grades, like the ninth grade, um, so I'll like force 
myself more deliberately to put in, like thinking 
questions, or, um, more reflective writing, and 
things like that. 

...teaching IB has completely reshaped my view 
of education...(lots of detail about teaching non- 
IB lower levels, but very subject-specific)...And 
when I started implementing more...of that kind 
of philosophy...[non-IB] kids responded great. 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


Well, um, because I’ve taught so many levels 
and pushed me to, um, to do the teaching that I 
felt was better teaching anyway—the discussions, 
the work with documents and interpretation, uh, 
the focus on writing and, I think, having a real 
sense of where the kids need to go with the 
writing, uh, really has improved my teaching of 
kids with those things elsewhere. 

And then, uh, we have the first training, and I 
came to understand the, um, kind of the 
background philosophy of IB. That it’s actually 
much less of a pedagogical methodology than it 
is a philosophical framework. It’s about how we 
approach knowledge acquisition and in whatever 
field. Um, and I so like that framework. Like, I 
really enjoyed the way they did focus on 
character development in the kids. I really like 
the way that is focused on much deeper thinking 
as opposed to, uh, like a simple content delivery. 
Un, it really has kids thinking critically in big 
ways about topics....So, those, those kind of, that 
way of thinking that comes with the IB 
framework, um,I really enjoyed. 

Yeah, I think so. I’ve gotten a lot of, just really 
best practices um, from different, uh, um 
conferences that I’ve attended. And, um, you 
know also, I really like the CAS aspect, and I do 
a whole, um, project that, uh, gives students the 
opportunity to do service learning....And I’ve 
been really, um, you know, uh, like gratified by, 
um seeing, you know, them, that’s, um, an 
important part of life to me, service, and so, I 
really get excited when kids are doing that 


Source: Compiled from Interview Responses 
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Table 6 


RQ 1: Perceptions of Teacher Autonomy in the IBDP 


In-vivo Codes (in red) Descriptive Code 


Yeah. I think that my answer to the first 
question about increase of diminish the degree 
of autonomy. Um (laughs), I think it certainly 
increased, there was an increased sense of 
autonomy, and I would also say that’s kind of 
scary....the number of choices that were 
available to me, especially in [course], and I 
may, I don’t believe it’s exactly the same level 
of autonomy in other subject areas—that’s my 
understanding—um, so I would say for certain, 
yes, an increased degree of autonomy in terms 
of what I would teach.... Yeah, I think, I mean, 
I think it, especially in contrast to courses like 
AP [course] where there, you know, you have 
autonomy in terms of how you instruct, but the 
targets are fixed. 

Yeah. It gives me a lot of autonomy (laughs). 
An awful lot of autonomy....Um, mostly it’s a 
good thing. But it’s a bad thing if you are 
somebody like me, who never seems to know 
when to shut it down and say, “This is good 
enough.”...[S]ometimes, I like to have a little 
help. But when there isn’t any, they specifically 
don’t give you anything that is stamped by IB. 
So therefore, I’m constantly trolling the 
internet looking for updated videos, updated 
resources. And it’s all on me. 

Yeah, I, I think that I still have a decent amount 
of autonomy....I don’t know that autonomy is 
really that gr-, uh, it’s, is, is like the ideal, 
having full autonomy the ideal? 

Yeah. I, I, I feel blessed....I’ve always been 
autonomous....About the same [degree of 
autonomy]....For some reason, people have 
always given me autonomy. 

Um, so, I think I have a lot of autonomy...but I 
don’t think it’s necessarily, I don’t think it’s 
something consciously that anybody thought to 
get me. I think it’s more about the fact that it’s 
myself...now [this math colleague] is leaving, 
so it’s going to be...just three of us....And I 
don’t think anybody else really knows what 
I’m doing (laughs)....I mean, only I would say, 
when it comes to the exam time....Then I feel 
like somebody’s, like monitoring me, like 
okay, well, how can we get the kids to do 
better. That’s always the discussion. 
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Sufficient 
or increased 
teacher 
autonomy 
in IBDP 
(questioning 
the value of 
autonomy) 


Although IB 
manages and 
moderates 
assessments and 
superintends 
schools and 
teachers to a 
degree, there is 
a perception of 
sufficient or 
increased 
autonomy with 
the IBDP 
curriculum, 
with the 
qualification by 
some that 
autonomy is not 
a necessary or 
even “good” 
thing. 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


Yeah, I think I, that’s one of the beauties of IB, 
is that it really trusts its teachers, um, to select 
concepts that they think is most relevant to 
their particular, like, in the context of their 
school and, as long as they emphasize the same 
skills across the board. 

I don’t know that it’s really influenced me very 
much, other than this, like, external pressure to, 
especially how I graded their internal 
assessments, then we send them off, and then, 
essentially, my grading is graded. That pressure 
that I put on myself is really the only thing that 
I feel is, like, looming over me....I feel like I’m 
not told at all what I can or can’t do. I feel, like 
if I wanted to do something, they’ II find the 
money for it....So, I don’t, I don’t’ know if it’s 
really changed because I feel like I’m still 
allowed to do whatever I want....I don’t think, 
compared to, like, an AP class, I don’t think 
it’s any different. 

It’s really, it’s both frustrating and, I mean, 
you’ve got a ton of autonomy teaching the 
class....and IB kind of leaves it open to the 
teachers. So that gives me a ton of autonomy, 
and as a new teacher, it’s super daunting....but 
you have a lot of autonomy in your classroom 
to talk about, to teach, um, what you want to 
teach. And unlike AP, where you have to teach 
a very set thing, um, in a very certain way, it’s 
like, uh, it, it’s, it’s, it’s it’s daunting. It’s fun, 
but daunting. Um, so in that way, you have a 
lot of autonomy. At the same time...it’s very 
difficult when it comes to assessments. 
Because, um, like I said, the workshops that I 
went to, I had one person say, if you don’t’ do 
this, I’m gonna knock you down. And another 
workshop I went to said, if you don’t do this, 
I’m gonna knock you down. And I, I, I feel like 
IB doesn’t, 

...the, the grading...very subjective grading. 
Okay, I think I that I have kind of two sides to 
this, because, I think that I, I felt that I had 
autonomy because I was really encouraged by 
my IB Coordinator to, like, make the course 
my own, and I was really encouraged by, like, 
staff, other, other staff that are in DP that, like I 
could do it different ways, and it would 
work...(see below) 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


Yeah...the thing I love about IB is the autonomy. 
The fact that they give you this curriculum, you 
don’t have to cover everything. You’ve gotta make 
sure they understand the main concepts and, and 
cover as much as you can. But you have the 
autonomy to [do creative projects]. And so, the 
autonomy to do things like that is wonderful. Uh, 
in AP, you have a set curriculum. It is, you can’t 
do projects like that and cover all the curriculum. 
Projects like that are built into our curriculum, 
which gives us the autonomy to look at the kids in 
front of us and say, these kids can’t handle this 
project; I’m going to alter it to something else. 
Where AP and other programs, is much more 
strict, and you have to stay on one certain 
thing....[at the high school in this study] teachers 
are very, uh, protective of their autonomy, very 
protective. And I think IB offers you that 
autonomy. 

...by and large I feel, I feel highly autonomous, 
uh, inside the IB Program....I’ve never come up 
with unit or idea, um, that I didn’t feel I could 
teach in the IBDP. Except for one....And I think 
that anyone, anytime you are teaching to...an 
exam that’s designed around a prescribed 
curriculum, you’re going to lose some 
autonomy....And there is still enough 
freedom...for us to teach pretty much everything 
we want....that the assessments, the actual 
assessment, the assessment is out of our hands. 
Un, that actually doesn’t, um, bother my 
autonomy that much. Um, I feel when the kids are 
well prepared, that it, it doesn’t matter if 
somebody else is grading it or not. 

Hmm. That’s a good question. So, I’ve always felt, 
you know, quite, um, autonomous as a, as a 
teacher. And, you know, I do, I cherish that 
aspect...because to me for example...travel, 
service—those types of things are very important 
to me. And so, I’m able to include those 
autonomously into the curriculum 


Yeah, I mean, I, I don’t think we should be Decreased Being part of 
autonomous. And I think a lot of people were teacher the IBDP has 
autonomous when I joined the faculty, and, yeah, Sa 

and I, I would say that I think there’s less, but autonomy, diminished 
that’s a good thing. for good or | the perception 
I definitely don’t feel the same autonomy in IB as I | for bad of autonomy 
do in an AP class. And, um, I think that there is, for teachers. 
um, in IB there is such pressure to be sure to 

follow all the little details, and all the minutia of 

the IB requirements, which often are very hard to 

figure out what they are. Um, but 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


the IB is so rigid and so strict, and they just do not 
tolerate, um, you know, mistakes that the teacher 
might make in terms of what we do or what we 
don’t do, if we assign the wrong thing or, or uh, 
have the students, you know, respond to the 
wrong, you know the prompt or the wrong 
material, and I think one of the biggest problems in 
IB is when the students makes a, when the teacher 
makes a mistake, it’s the student who pays for it. 
And there’s really no mercy at IB, there is no 
mercy for a student who makes an honest mistake 
because the teacher didn’t prepare exactly how 
they were supposed to. That’s a huge amount of 
pressure. And, um, so I feel, I kind of always feel 
like Big Brother IB is, is watching over me. 
...Um, I think one of the things that diminished 
my autonomy at least a little bit, was time because 
I felt that the scope of the course was so wide that 
I was really limited to really what I could dive into 
because I, I had, I had to get through a certain 
amount in a year, and then they have to get 
through a certain amount in another year. So, I did 
feel limited in that way. By the scope of the course 
and how much time I had. 

In my pre-IB teaching days, I felt an incredible 
amount of autonomy in every school I taught at. I 
had always been given free-reign to plan and 
execute classes as I saw fit, within relatively 
flexible parameters presented by each department 
every school. With IB came a great degree of 
oversight, from the district because we were 
implementing this new and difficult program, and 
from IB itself, the likes of which I had never 
encountered before....When MYP moved into the 
district, I felt even more constrained in my non-DP 
courses, because there seemed to be all kinds of 
tasks to fulfill that no one would ever really pay 
much attention to — like the rubrics, like the 
postings in the room, like the prescribed types of 
questions for discussion and other assessments that 
we were asked to give. As years have gone by, I 
have become much more comfortable teaching 
within the DP parameters. But there is a great time 
constraint. I have not felt completely comfortable 
with being able to cover things to the degree that I 
would’ve liked, because there’s always the next 
thing to begin covering. It’s so ironic to me — so 
ironic — that IB is supposed to emphasize student 
centered classrooms and student-centered 
discussions, and because of the workload in IB, 
discussions are the first thing to go. 


Source: Compiled from Interview Responses 
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Table 7 


RQ 1: uerec ans of Equity for Students in the IBDP 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


.-a Major priority in the school system is | Importance Equity is 
issues of equity. And so, if this advanced of the issue perceived as a 


curriculum could do better for students of Af aauiiy dé maiericcneut 
color, then that was going to be massive quay J Mi 


for the school system. achallenge | importance and 
I think equity is a really big challenge. Um, | for the high a major 

we clearly don’t have the representation in | school and challenge for the 
our IB diploma program that we have in district with | district and the 


our student body in terms of minorit 5 : . 
students 2 y a perception | high school in 


...most of my IB students are white, of many that | this study, 

middle-class, well-off students. There is IB is for the | particularly 

not a lot of diversity in my classes. Um, “top” kids since a 

and, uh, I would say my views have perception exists 

seca a little bit, but I also feel that we that the IBDP is 
ave to, as a school, do something 


earlier....And I know that some people are only for already 
working on that right now. I know with the high-achieving 
{Program to help bridge gap to AP and IB students. 

courses for minority and low-SES] and all 

of that, that, that, that’s part of the 

outreach. And I have heard that our new 

incoming cohort has increased, uh, the di, 


the diversity has increased um 
significantly. Not enough, obviously. 
Well, I certainly believe that we, you know 
this is a big problem at our school, that we 
do not have a representative cross-section 
if our student body in the Diploma 
Program. And even within the Diploma 
Program, I think we have a lower success 
rate for low-SES and minority lower 
success rate in terms of getting the, um 
diploma. And I think that this, the program 
is inherently, uh, not equitable in this way. 
It’s a program that really designed for, um, 
kids who are, you know they’re, they’re 
tough, good, super students. And they’ve 
been strong students all through their 
career. That’s the kids who are going to 
succeed in IB, the kids who have always 
been good students. Not the kids who 
suddenly decide to turn things around 
junior year. Those kids are really in trouble 
in IB. 
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..but I certainly...if we’re talking race 
equality, I haven’t seen more students of 
color in IB than in other advanced classes. 
So I think that our issues are still there....I 
think my perception of equity, I feel like 
our district has become less equitable 
because we keep adding these programs 
for kids at the top. And race and social 
economic status, I don’t know that we’re 
still addressing that, so. Um, it, it just 
seems to be yet another thing that’s really 
great for the top 
kids. 

I don’t think that if a kid doesn’t have a 
whole lot of, um, support at home, I don’t 
know how successful they would be with 
IB because there’s a lot of outside work. I 
can’t imagine being able to work a jo and 
also do IB if you need that extra income. 
Um, or there are special events that you 
sometimes have to go to with IB. If you 
need a parent to get you there, if you, or if 
you need to own a car. Um, and also just 
the stress of it. If you don’t have, like an 
emotional support at home...I would 
expect that it would be really challenging 
for a kid to make it through the program 
successfully and also, like, um in a healthy 
state of mind. 

Well, I think it’s a huge challenge. And, 
you know, uh, here at [the high school in 
this study] especially....I gotta be honest, I 
have had, I can count them on one hand, 
the number of minority students. 

I think we still have a big problem with 
recruiting students that are low-SES into 
the program. I feel like it’s still a kind ofa 
substitute for, like, AP. And I only ever 
have, like, maybe a handful of minority 
students, um, in the IB program. 

So, my initial perception of IB was that 
this was, like, an elitist program, because 
that’s what I heard the other teachers 
[say]...So, I expected it to be similar to the 
, um, to the AP classes... which is very 
unrepresentative of the student population, 
um, for, like, a multitude of reasons. Um, 
and then I strted teaching it, and that was, 
like semi-true, but there were more 
students of color than I anticipated...Um, 
the coast is something I wish I had, like, 
had paid attention to more 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


I’d say my IB students are on average 
coming from very wealthy, two-parent 
households that if they’re struggling they 
have tutors available to them. If they want 
to participate in something extracurricular, 
that’s never, the finances is never an issue. 
And I’d say even our students of color in 
the IB Program, for the most part, seem to 
be coming from slightly more means....I 
know that there was some talk about 
adding an additional science class, the 
Sports Medicine class. And I could, I could 
think of, like, of especially African 
American males that’d be such a draw to 
them...if you’re from a poor family and 
you have to work two jobs and...take care 
of your family...your siblings, that’s a lot 
of additional work. So, I understand why, 
though, all the deterrence. And also, I 
could see the, a student going, “Well, none 
of my friends, no one who looks like me, 
are in those classes.” So, I understand the 
issues of equity. 

...it’s [IB] not hitting a lot of the students 
that it wants to....there is no class that is 
pulling minority students in. So, there’s no, 
like Women’s Studies class, there is no 
class on race, there is no class on, on, um, 
you know, these, these topics that, that 
would be really interesting to minority 
students and pull students in. 

I think every IB Diploma Program 
struggles with how do we get more minor-, 
minority students to do this. And because 
the perception is, this is for that smart kid. 
And if you don’t perceive yourself as that 
smart kid you don’t do it. 

I think every IB Program struggles with 
how do we get more minor-, minority 
students to do this. And, because the 
perception is, this is for that smart kid. And 
if you don’t perceive yourself as that smart 
kid, you don’t do it. 

This was one of the topics [equity] that 
made me most interested in IB when we 
first started discussing it...for the simple 
reason that, um, the Diploma Program, 
more than the Advanced Placement 
Program, allows students to be different 
kinds of learners....And we have, I think, 
worked fairly successfully at that here....I 
worry about the costliness of it...but also I 
think a lot of it is preparation....and that. 
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creates an absolute roadblock....for the 
vast majority of our kids. 

Um, it’s still not, you know it’s still a 
higher level thing, and we still have all the, 
um, the , the sort of equity divide...” 
...you know, that is a big issue in our 
school, just in general anyways. Um, you 
know, we are always striving to be more 
inclusive, um, you know, of all students in 
programs, and whatnot. 

Since the start of the program, equity has 
been a great concern to me. I have tried to 
encourage minority and low SES students 
to participate in the program when I saw 
that as sophomores, they had potential to 
do so. On at least two of these occasions, I 
feel that my efforts backfired, because the 
students I encouraged turned out not to 
have the preparation or motivation or 
understanding to enter or make it through 
the IBDP without excessive difficulty and 
stress to themselves 

I think every effort was made to try to keep 
the program open as it, as it could be 
to...all students...the school and the state 
of [name] helped together to pay for the 
cost of all IB testing, which is the same, I 
mean, we had the same practice with 
AP...and the fact is that, um we had higher 
percentages of...of African-Americans in 
the program compared to AP, even though 
the same offer in terms of economic 
support was there for both....the fact is that 
we typically had, you know, a 55/45, or 
even sometimes closer to 60/40 female to 
male, uh, gender mix....and if you look at, 
you know, high level science and math 
course in AP, uh, where there’s a real 
scarcity of women, um, I think our 
numbers were, uh, were, were stronger. 

I think there are particular departments 
where people are more aware of it [equity], 
particularly, um, social studies. I think that 
the {Name] Program is helping to raise 
awareness of you know, advanced courses 
that minority students could be involved in. 
And as we, as kids enroll in A.P. U.S. 
History, you know if we’re broadening the 
population of kids who’s moving into that 
course. And then they perform 
successfully, and then the Diploma 
Program becomes an option for them. 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


Ways that The high school 
the HS and _| and district are 
perceived as 
being aware of 
the importance 
of equity and as 
having taken 
various 
measures to try 
to promote 
equitable access 
into and 
opportunity 
within the IBDP 


district have 
tried to 
promote 
equity. 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


..there’s only so much you can do as a 
teacher. And I don’t’ know what else the 
school could do to provide supports for the 
kids.... Yeah, yeah (in answer to whether 
the school is aware of the equity issue), but 
I think it’s one thing to have them access 
it. It’s another thing for it to be a 
successful program for them. 

I think there’s definitely awareness, 
definitely awareness, but we don’t really 
know what the solution is. But I think there 
is a definite awareness that we need to 
recruit, recruit more people, um, 
minorities. 

I think that’s where a huge shift could 
occur, with that student [who has moved 
up through PYP and MYP] who’s, like, 
“Wait, ’ve been doing this my whole 
career. I can handle this...I think...the 
[Name] Program is a wonderful step 
toward... giving that cohort of support.” 

I feel positive that what we’re doing in 
[Name] is helping with that. 

Um, it seems to me, uh, from my 
experience, that IB, uh, the [high school in 
this study] IB, um, does a really good job 
of trying to make it accessible to all 
students. I think they have the opportunity 
to engage with it. I don’t think that, I think 
that the barriers that would typically be 
cited for an IB program are things that [the 
high school in this study] works to 
mitigate, uh, very actively. And my 
personal cohort of students has always 
been diverse...my gut reaction is that it’s a 
little bit more diverse than the AP 
kiddos....And that might be because IB 
reaches out to, more actively reaches out to 
the learners. Um, it’s still not, you know, 
it’s still a higher-level thing, and we still 
have all the, um, the, the sort of equity 
divide. It’s not the equity divide, it’s really, 
um, I think the, the some of the, just, just 
learning barriers that were in place before 
somebody would going to DP still affect 
the level of diversity in the program. But 
my perception is that it’s designed to try 
and get as many learners engaged as 
possible. 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


I do not see the level of minority and low 
SES students in DP as being any different 
than AP. To me the percentages seem 
about the same. This is not to say that this 
is a good thing. Simply that IB is not any 
different than AP, in my experience. 
Certainly, we need to continually be 
working to attract and prepare more 
minority and low SES students into and for 
the program. I am disappointed in the 
number of minority students in particular 
African-Americans, who do not achieve 
the diploma. While they speak glowingly 
about their participation in the program, I 
would like to see more support set up 
within IB parameters to assist them to the 
degree that this is possible.....I think the 
counselors encourage students where they 
think there is potential to engage with the 
program and to attempt the tasks and 
assessments. I know our Coordinator is 
always open to finding ways to address the 
equity issue. 


...and the way a student can earn an IB Way that IB | There are 
diploma by earning point in so many inherently aspects inherent 


different ways you know, in terms of 
Theory of Knowledge and the six subject helps create | to the IBDP that 


areas and their, um, Extended Essay. It a degree of help create a 
gives students a lot of ways to be a equity degree of equity 
successful IB student, if the measure of within the 
success is earning the IB diploma. program. 
Yeah, I, I, I felt myself that, um, wha-, the 

idea that nobody scores a top score in IB, 

even kids were going to Oxford. I thought 

that made it interesting for the kids not to 

worry so much about my score in relation 

to your score. 

This [equity] was one of the topics that 

made me the most interested in IB when 

we first started discussing it. Uh for the 

simple reason that, um, the Diploma 

program more than the Advanced 

Placement Program allows students to be 

different kinds of learners. They don’t just 

have to be good writers. They can have 

other strengths as well and still perform at 

a high level on the diploma exams. 
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Participant 


In-vivo Code (in red) 


...and the way a student can earn an IB 
diploma by earning point in so many 
different ways you know, in terms of 
Theory of Knowledge and the six subject 
areas and their, um, Extended Essay. It 
gives students a lot of ways to be a 
successful IB student, if the measure of 
success is earning the IB diploma. 

I feel like the administration has criticized 
our IB Diploma Program because we don’t 
have the kind of representation that they 
would like to see, but they don’t know, 
they don’t have conversations with the 
students who have participated to know 
how meaningful it’s been for them. And I 
would love to see them sit down around 
the table and have those conversations....if 
they sat down at the table with that student 
[minority student who didn’t achieve the 
diploma] and said, “What did you get out 
of the program?” they would hear so much 
of valuable stuff. I would love to see that 
kind of conversation happen. 

The gift is way beyond the diploma. Is way 
beyond the diploma for a, a person, 16, 16, 
18 to take on the challenge of this 
curriculum, in, in my mind is truly the 
strongest and, maybe the only learning 
cohort in this school. And by cohort, I 
mean those kids are in a community. And 
that experience they have, experienced this 
IB Program over two years, is a richer 
experience than any other high school 
experience I’ve ever seen. And I’m sure 
sets those kids up to be better prepared for 
life and higher education than almost any 
other thing that happens in high school. I, 
I, I truly believe that. 

I’m actually really glad you just reminded 
me to talk about that [notion of success in 
IB]....1 think, one of the best parts of the 
IB community is how we define success. 
Like, our success criteria was not getting a 
top score; it was not even achieving the 
diploma or earning the diploma. It was 
about completing the Program. Um, and I 
thought that, yeah, that’s definitely part of 
the equity goal. 
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Notion of “Success” in the 

“success” in | IBDP is not 

IBDP necessarily 
perceived as the 
attainment of the 
IB diploma, but 
can be equated 
with 
participation in 
the IBDP itself 


..I think of those students who come back 
aad they’re like, “Well, I don’t know if, 
like the IB credit actually...,” because a lot 
of students say they don’t get any class 
cre-, it doesn’t count for any class in the 
school. But I think go-, struggling through 
rigorous colleges....She came back, and 
she’s she’s like, “Absolutely, this has 
helped me prepare for college.” Uh, I can 
think of a few students how ended up not 
even getting the diploma that definitely 
said [that]... 

I think that’s the key point is, is figuring 
out what that means by “successful”....our 
IB secretary, uh, will often share stories 
from students that did not ge the diploma, 
but still talk about, you know, what an 
amazing experience it was and how would 
set them up for success in college 

... think that the idea that students would 
be, be more in a, in a self-directed learning 
environment that was inter-disciplinary [in 
PYP and MYP], that students would be 
more engaged in their learning all through 
their experiences and be accustomed to this 
more, I think, analytical style of, of 
learning. And that would better prepare 
them for what they would experience at 
the, at the end, end of the experience if 
they chose the Diploma Program. 
...Students have to have Algebra II before 
they enroll in the Diploma Program. And, a 
large number of our African-American 
students take Algebra I over the summer 
before their junior year, so that they can 
enroll in the IB Diploma Program. Um, so 
that’s something that counselors have to be 
really aware of as they’re enrolling 
students, and our Coordinator has to be 
really aware of whether students have the 
right, you know, pre-reqs to be in the 
Program. And it’s something people are 
becoming more aware of, and even earlier 
in their high school years, like as freshman 
and sophomores. 

Yeah, I mean, most of my classes, most of 
my IB students are white, middle-class, 
well-off students. There is not a lot of 
diversity in my classes...but I also feel we 
have to, as a school, do something earlier. 
This, this cannot be dropped on students as 
they go into 11" grade and offered without 
massive support to those who don’t have 
the support from home. And I know that 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


Equity needs | Addressing 

to start issues of equity 

earlier in IBDP needs to 
start in the 


younger grades 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


some people are working on that right 
now. I know with the [Name] Program and 
all of that, that, that, that’s part of the 
outreach. And I have heard that our new 
incoming cohort has increased, uh, the di-, 
diversity has increased, um, significantly. 
I feel like equity in high school is a little 
bit facetious. 

Because you really have to start when 
they’re younger. And then you get, and 
then you’re asking them to do work that 
they’re not prepared for. I think that’s 
almost, I, I would say malpractice, 
educational malpractice, but I certainly...if 
we’re talking race equality, I haven’t seen 
more students of color in IB than in other 
advanced classes. So I think that our issues 
are still there. 

I think that’s where a huge shift could 
occur, with that student [who has moved 
up through PYP and MYP] who’s, like, 
“Wait, I’ve been doing this my whole 
career. I can handle this...I think...the 
[Name] Program is a wonderful step 
toward... giving that cohort of support.” 


Source: Compiled from Interview Responses 
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Table 8 
RQ 1; Emotional and Psychological Well-being of Students in IBDP 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


I guess my sense is that...there were 
always students that, that, you know, 
became stress balls....but I felt like we 
made a lot of efforts to try to find ways to 
be more supportive of students in the 
challenges they faced . 

I think [the IB Coordinator] is doing a 
good job of being very upfront...about the 
level of, um rigor and the amount of work 
that students are going to have to do. So, I 
think that kids and parents can come in 
eyes wide open, but it’s still going to hit 
them like a ton of bricks, because it is, I 
think, it’s probably the most rigorous two 
years they’re going to spend in their 
educational career, I really do. I mean, I 
feel like we have so many students come 
back and say college is not as hard as IB 
was (laughs). Even students who are going 
to, you know, really great schools They’re 
just, um, you know, when you’re in 
college, you’re not taking seven classes. 
And you have more time in your day to do 
your work and things like that. So, I would 
say my perceptions, my perception is that 
there is more issues now....1’m not gonna 
blame that on IB. I think it’s partly a 
cultural thing.....I feel like there are 
teachers that some students feel 
comfortable approaching about those 
issues and having conversations about 
it....I think our Coordinator’s very open to 
those conversations and students feel 
comfortable talking to him about them. 

I see ridiculous stress in those [10 grade 
students]. I really do.... I have to think the 
cohort aspect of it is hugely effective in 
helping them [IBDP students] to, sort of, 
just reduced that level of, of stress. And 
that’s not there in 10" grade....So, I think 
the actual assessments in IB have an effect 
on reducing the stress levels, somehow [by 
giving multiple attempts]. 

I think it’s too much. I think the program is 
too much....] think there is a cost, that, that 
that weighs on these kids 
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Stress on 
students in 
the IBDP 
mitigated by 
various 
factors. 


There is 
tremendous 
stress for 
students in the 
IBDP, but it is 
mitigated by 
faculty 
awareness and 
support, the 
cohort model, 
and by 
preparing 
students for the 
demands of 
college and the 
working world 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


..the biggest breakdowns I’ve seen in my 
last six years have been kids in the IB 
Program who are just, lose it, or are so 
overwhelmed, or can’t do it....And you 
know, they’ve got [the IB secretary], who 
is, couldn’t, couldn’t be a better 
cheerleader...it’s probably great for the 
kids to have her... 

...some of the feedback that I’ve gotten 
from students is that, in that, it helps, the 
ways that it helps them was that it was so 
intense that they were they felt they were 
able to better manage the stresses of 
college. 
I think it’s an intense part of it [the IBDP]. 
It can break some kids. But I think it also 
breeds that camaraderie. It creates that 
cohort. It creates that community. And, 
and, and if there’s anything real-life around 
here, it’s that. It’s that. How many of us 
have worked for companies, when we’re 
on a project, we get along with people of 
not. And, and you know, I’ve been in the 
real world. The skills you learn in being in 
an IB cohort applying to working in real 
world. Getting along with people who 
aren’t like you. Getting along with people 
who aren’t at equal levels. Uh, getting 
along with people who are way better than 
you and, and way worse than you. Uh, 
having...empathy, uh, for people of 
different slices, failures, is so much real 
life...Pressure is real life. Pressure is a 
perceived thing. And how we handle 
pressure, how you can be at your best 
without them are part of the lessons we 
teach. 
They are very, very stressed out. And, um, 
I feel like it’s getting worse, like each 
cohort that I go through with. Um, it seems 
like students are very overwhelmed with 
all the demands of their different 
assignments that they have to do for all of 
their different classes. And, I feel like their 
coping and ways that are not heathy, like 
staying up very late at night to get 
assignments done....And I don’t think 
they’ve ever, kind of been asked to do that 
kind of work before, so that’s part of it 
too,. It’s not just busy work type things. 
It’s also difficult, time-intensive, critical 
thinking type work. So, I feel like the 

igh. 
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..they were all really stressed, especially 
ae, like, when college applications 
started coming down. And, and obviously 
the teachers were very cognizant of 
planning their deadlines to try and be a 
little bit more supportive of the workload 
that students were having outside of, um, 
for for college, and with all of their 
classes.....Um, when, and I always knew 
that, like, the cohort was a good antidote to 
some of that stress, that they actually did 
form study groups and could be supportive 
of each other and seemed to really bond 
over, over dealing with that stress 
together. 
...there’s just always something due the 
next day for them. And maybe that’s one of 
the reasons we’re preparing them well for 
college when they only have three or four 
classes to worry about instead of eight, 
because with all these classes, like, every 
day they have a test the next day or they 
have a paper due that week... 
I think Theory of Knowledge is built in to 
talk about that kind of stuff...kind of talk 
about stress. The cohort model is fantastic, 
where they...lean into each other and help 
each other...the smaller program within a 
big school, so [the IB Coordinator] being 
available to talk to kids and work out 
issues. So, you kind of have a coun-, a 
second counselor to go to, to get you 
through stuff. 
I think, hearing from the students, having 
kind of, like, kind of, it feels, like, 
familial, a little bit. So, I think that helps 
them a lot. 
I try to be incredibly flexible with 
deadlines. ...I’ve always taken the attitude 
of, “Hey, come to me. If this is, if my class 
is stressing you out to the point that you’re 
going to drop out of IB, let’s have a talk.” 
And we sit down with those kids....And I 
think there’s enough teachers like that to 
help them. ...it’s hard, because it’s not just 
IB They have to do a sport they have to do 
a club, they have to do volunteer work. 
And I think all fo that stuff can overwhelm 
them 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


..[the high school in this study’s] a 
stressful place...attracting more and more 
families with a huge amount of educational 
experience. And who then have huge 
amounts of education expectations... for 
the kids....I think sometimes the students 
get overwhelmed....They’re not used to 
planning all of these things....they are 
under, I think, in some ways, for those 
societal reasons more stress than we used 
to be. 

...there’s, there’s probably a lot of 
positives in it, in, in that they’re learning to 
cope with, I mean, life is busy and stressful 
and full of multiple demands. So, they’re 
learning to cope with that and, um, 
hopefully in positive ways by reaching out 
to other people for support and, and 
learning time management... hopefully, 
they’re learning those skills as, kind of, a 
background benefit of being in the IB 
Program. 
At the very beginning, yeah...I saw a lot of 
students, like, over-stressed.... 
...[ remember being in a, not a panic but 
very concerned state, going from counselor 
to counselor and to the coordinator saying 
that we needed to have a fluid exit plan for 
students in IBDP....I think as a faculty, we 
are very, very aware of this. I think every 
teacher is open to talking about it, to 
working with it, to addressing it when they 
see it. I know that in our group DP 
meetings, we are consistently bringing up 
situations among students who are 
suffering stress. I think there has been a 
very good consequence of this. I think in 
the long-run, this is becoming more helpful 
to students. I think we have all achieved 
greater degree of understanding. I see 
many faculty members is becoming more 
flexible with due dates and assignments, 
within parameters. And overall, I think the 
school has benefited positively from what 
IB has helped us see more clearly in 
relation to student stress. I do also see the 
cohort model as being the great help, as 
students support one another and bond with 
one another and accept one another. I have 
had very touching moments, watching the 
nightly students treat one another with 
great respect. I think in IB, students who 
ight not have crossed paths because of 
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differences in personality or interest or 
whatever, become very respectful of one 
another. I have seen students who do not 
easily blend with others receive a great 
deal of acceptance and affirmation among 
their IB peers. It has been one of the 
moving aspects of the program to me. I 
really like that dynamic within IB. I 
wonder as well, if it has something to do 
with the multicultural emphasis in IB, a 
great impulse toward accepting others with 
differences. So, the emotional and 
psychological well-being of students is and 
will continue to be an issue that we all need 
to be hyperaware of. And it is an aspect of 
IB that, I think, will a positive change in 
the faculty participate. And probably our 
faculty in its general 


Source: Compiled from Interview Responses 
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Table 9 


RQ 2: Interactions with Colleagues, Students, Parent, and other Stakeholders 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


I think my initial perceptions were just kind | Negativity in | Informal 

of being overwhelmed and (laughs) just initial interactions, 
trying to know how to teach the content in | havetendéd 
the first year or two and wondering whether | , 

I was doing it adequately, and we didn’t interactions to be negative 
have a lot of time for collaboration or, um, has not had a | in tone; for 
sharing with other DP teachers in our great some these 


building at the time. So, I would say that, influence on interactions 
um, I had more opportunity for that that’s encentiods have hada 
evolved over time, and that’s been a good P Pp ” 


thing. Um, I think there are teachers in the of IBDP negative 
building who teach in the Program who are influence 
not invested in the Diploma Program, don’t while for 
see the benefit, um, have actually kind of, others, they 
you know, been pretty negative, um, about 


the Program, whether it’s about the have not and 


workload or their own workload as teachers in some Cases 
because of the Program, or, um, I think have 

partly that’s because they really don’t strengthened 
understand the whole Program. They ’re kind a positive 

of coming at it as, “I’m teaching this class, I 
don’t really see the need for me 
understanding the Program as a whole or IBDP. 


view of the 


how that would benefit me or my 
students”....So, I think there’s a fair amount 
of negativity amongst the faculty. Well, 
maybe I shouldn’t say that. Um, I think 
there is some negativity (laughs), um, both 
outside the Program amongst the faculty, 
and there is a small amount of negativity 
within the Program. ..] would say it has not 
[influenced my perception of the IBDP]. 
Maybe it’s made me a stronger 
believer....So, I’m not, I’m not likely to be 
swayed by the negativity. Um, it probably 
makes me dig my heels in a little bit 
more....my advocacy ha probably become 
stronger n the ace of, um, certain 
individuals’ negativity. 

...some of those informal meetings have 
been somewhat critical of things and, um, so 
I’m not so sure that they would necessarily 
have influenced me in a positive way....the 
advantage in our department is that I, I can 
have interactions with people who each 
[various subjects]....So, I’ve got, like, a 
wealth of people I can sort of run into...and, 
sort of, we do chat a bit.... 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


Well, I think it’s probably overall had a 
negative impact. Um, there’s a great deal of 
complaining that goes on, and I hear very, 
very rarely anything positive about IB, and, 
er, it’s rare. So, I guess when I’m having 
negative feelings about IB, they, they kind 
of get confirmed in that way. 

I didn’t really talk much with other teachers 
outside...[my]...department....When 
[fellow department IB teacher] and I talk 
about it, um, we’re usually talking in a way 
that’s, like, “How are we gonna help the 
students be more successful.” And, uh, I, I 
think that IB can be really helpful for, like 
the type of class that we are teaching. Um, 
and I sometimes get nervous to talk with 
other teachers in the school because I, like, I 
just feel that those conversations have a 
tendency to get negative really fast....Um, 
whereas, there isn’t a whole lot of negativity 
within our department (laughs). Um, and so 
I kind of just try to keep... 

Well, I’ve been, I’ve been blessed, um, 
within the...department to have [last name 
of department colleague]. So, we have a lot 
of talks, uh, and she has become a good 
friends on philosophy and treating kids, and 
we’re of kindred spirit on them. So that has 
been very rich.... There have been certain 
people which have been inspiration to 
me....So, it has been rich and 
enforcing....And on, then like I say, there’s 
been this blowback a little bit I felt from 
[two other departments], just because they 
dump on them and put them both in the 
same room [a reference to blended 
classes]... 

Yeah, I feel it really depends on the 
colleagues. Like, I think there’s a few 
different groups. Like there’s obviously a 
core group of teachers who do teach IB who 
really believe in it....but like, there were 
always people who I saw as, like allies. 
Like, I would consider myself part of that. 
Like, I was a vocal supporter of the 
Program. And my colleagues knew that, 
whether or not they taught IB or not...I feel 
like people probably filtered, especially later 
in my time there, feel like people probably 
filtered out a lot of their critiques of IB 
when I was present. Um, because I could 
have articulated why they were wrong and 
would....I realize that people had their, had 
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their beef with the Program. So, that’s 
valid....There were others, like, who were 
constantly...very strong allies to me. Um, 
xxxand those informal interactions were 
bolstering for sure. Um, and then I definitely 
had some negative interactions with teachers 
out, both in and out of the Program actually. 
Just a lot of, like complaining, um. I would 
say that those negative interactions didn’t 
really shape my perception because I had 
already made up my mind that I liked, I 
liked the Program. I thought it was good for 
students. 

So, there’s two kinds of talk about 
IB...where either you love it or you hate 

it... Maybe there’s some people in between. 
But at least that’s how people talk about 
it...and those people [the positive ones] they 
really get you excited...I’m kind of in a 
nice, a, a bubble in that.... That’s been really 
good. There is also a lot of negativity 
around IB. Um, and...it’s kind of influenced 
my perception of the Program is, I think 
some aspects of the Program are doing 
good, and then some aspects are, are failing 
just based on what I’m hearing from the 
teachers....I guess my perception of that is I 
don’t, I don’t know what to think.... 

...at the beginning...I wanted to “try it 
myself!” Even though I was hearing a lot of 
negative, um experiences about it [IB]. I 
think it has evoked a little bit, cause I think I 
understand some of the struggle that those 
teachers were communicating with me, 
having been through it themselves...So, um, 
yeah, informal interactions have shaped my, 
my idea of it a lot, both in spite of and, and 
caused me to, kind of understand some of 
the strife that I think (laughs) teachers 
experience. 

Here at [the high school in this study], I 
don’t think my perceptions have been 
shaped by anything....I had, it was so 
ingrained, I’ve been teaching for 10 years, 
it’s so ingrained it’s been more of me trying 
to impart knowledge to other people. In 
trying to create a positive [view of 
IB]....And the thing is, I’m also, the teacher 
who, who didn’t like IB were very vocal. I 
just avoided them....And it was a small 
group of teachers. 
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I mean, I think over time as more people get 
accustomed to it, it’s become more collegial. 
Um, and more supported. Um, and even 
people who sometimes sound very negative, 
they’re still doing stuff that is, that they 
need to do, that supports the kids, you know, 
whether it’s more Socratic seminars or the 
skill-building, or, kind of, time management 
practice with them. So, that’s better. Um, 
I’m still kind of stunned when you know, I 
see people, kind of refusing to do stuff that 
is, I mean, like, you know, I understand 
people refusing to do stuff, but stuff that 
really is going to help kids be prepared and 
feeling emotionally safe doing that. I always 
kind of find that stunning. Um, but it, it’s, 
uh, I think more and more people are getting 
accustomed to it and collegial. 

Yeah. I can, I can remember numerous, uh, 
very positive conversations had informally, 
after school, in classrooms with 
[department] colleagues about, um, the IB 
curriculum and, and, kind of adapting our 
classes, and some of the cool stuff that we 
can do....On the other side, I can think of 
(laughs) there’s there were a couple 
people....um there’s these, like uh, 
grumblings from, from a couple people.... 
And they’re absolute professionals, they’re 
great teachers....No, no, I don’t think the, 
the noise, you know the, the conversations 
really influenced me, and I, I think I 
completely loved IB from the minute I, I 
learned really about it. Uh, and I’ve been a 
solid supporter ever since. 

...those informal, uncommon interactions, 
especially at the beginning, were not 
helpful. They, they really kind of jaded my, 
my perspective of, of, you know, what the 
IB, and then not only that, not, not only 
with, uh, you know, colleagues. But, you 
know, our school has a division between, 
especially, like AP and IB, and the student’s 
perception, and then my I have my own 
children. And, um, you know, it, it, I, I think 
I probably was not the best steward of that 
Program at the beginning of my, um tenure 
in the Program. And I, I feel badly about 
that. But it, you know, I have, um become 
much more of an advocate for that Program. 
Um, and, you know, see its strengths....I 
think that it’s [the perception of others in 
general] not so, uh, negative, you know 
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towards the IB....I’m glad that...we can 
say...that we have an IB Program and that, 
um, student are, are benefitting from that. 
The very first informal interactions had in 
regard to IB were those with my colleagues 
who were teaching [course in the IBDP] 
because we were all involved in planning 
the curriculum for the four semesters of the 
two-year program. What I remember is my 
initial excitement at becoming part of the IB 
faculty morphing into a nervous excitement 
upon encountering all of the complexities of 
designing the curriculum. We were all 
somewhat enthusiastic to start, but as we 
realized how complicated and how 
prescribed the curriculum was, I began to 
wonder about how I would be able to 
accomplish everything that was asked. So, 
my initial informal interactions were not 
negative at all, but they evolved quickly.... 
The more I heard my colleagues talking 
about what could be negative aspects of the 
program, the more I began to see that those 
aspects had real validity. I still saw a great 
deal of good in the program, but I began to 
temper my enthusiasm a bit because of these 
informal interactions. Over time, I did learn 
to simply stay outside the circle when 
people began to criticize IB. 

...the first training was, um, was great...the 
guy...had taught...[the course]...twenty 
five years....Had great 
experience....structured in a very interactive 
way....great, except that it was really 
daunting for me because here was no 
explicit roadmap on how to get kids there, 
and I didn’t really understand 
enough....Um, since that time...I did 
a...one-day session...which was pretty 
good...But the second workshop I went to 
was terrible. 

I guess I would say that my experiences and 
IB trainings that I’ve attended...probably 
five or six—have all, with the exception of 
one, all been really positive experiences. 
Really exceptional trainers who helped me 
understand not just curriculum, but, um, 
what the intent of the Program is. And a 
really good opportunity to interact with 
people who were teaching at other schools, 
and to share resources and share ideas...I’ve 
always come away feeling even more gung- 
ho about what I was going to do the 
following year. 


Formal 
IBDP 
trainings 
very positive 
as a rule; 
MYP 
trainings not 
positive 
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Formal IBDP 
trainings 
sponsored by 
IB were on 
the whole 
perceived as 
very positive, 
helpful, and 
even inspiring 
experiences 
(particularly 
the initial 
training), 
while MYP 
trainings were 
generally 
perceived as 
unhelpful and 
not positive 
experiences. 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


..the first training was, was, like a Category 
L And I was completely in the dark. I didn’t 
know what I was doing. Um, and yeah, I’ve 
been, I’ve been to a few. And some have 
been better than others....some of the 
trainers have been very open to...follow-up 
emails and checking in with them. And they 
have been really helpful when I’ve had 
questions about some of the exam things 
that are strange. 
Well, I hate to say it, but the main 
perception that’s built up over time is that 
most of the, uh, PD and, uh, other formal 
interactions, I just get the feeling that this is 
where IB is making money, and, um, this is 
the way they get money out of districts, is 
by forcing districts to do this. But mostly 
this impression comes from my MYP 
training... 
..-my initial formal experience with the 
workshop, um, I mean that kind of helped 
me think about, like what was possible with 
IB, and just how to use it and what its 
purpose was. Um, the only other workshop 
I’ve been to is a roundtable workshop.....It 
wasn’t productive. 
Well, I, I, just to sit in a room with people 
from, who aren’t from [the district in this 
study]...is very unique. You know, people 
from Mexico, people from South America, 
people from Europe. And, u, both the 
sameness and what we do and the 
differentness. It made me feel, it reaffirmed 
that my efforts were not in vain, and it also 
illuminated me as to what other ideas, 
thoughts, techniques might also be 
appropriate Uh, and of course, the sharing of 
material, the accessing of resources. But I 
always think I, I learn nothing. I learn most 
from my colleagues. Always. Always. 
I think definitely one of the things that 
helped me the most is, um, going to 
different IB trainings....I remember I got to 
go to Toronto. And it was, like, a very 
exciting thing, you know, to get to go ona 
trip and, um, I thought, I felt, like, special. 
Like, “OK, I’m being sent to Toronto. I’m 
gonna learn about IB. And I remember 
having very positive experiences coming 
back from that. Like, “OK. I’m excited to do 
this. This is, like a special Program. We 
meet other people who are teaching IB all 
over the place, which I thought was very 
cool. Um, so anytime I go to a training, I 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


have, like, a renewed interesting in IB....It’s 
[interacting] definitely made it very positive 
because I feel like we’re doing something 
important. I really feel like the curriculum is 
rigorous. The kids learn a lot. Um, we think 
the Program’s really valuable. So, in that 
way, it’s very much helped me with my 
perception that this is something 
worthwhile, that I should be dedicating this 
time and effort into. 

...I really like going to trainings, because I 
think, to see what IB looks like at other 
schools is very valuable. Schools that have 
TOK as a, like, every other week during 
lunch, like, or where they have, like, before 
school they have to come in and do stuff, or 
some of the classes they’re supposed to be 
two years, meet, like, over the summer 
somehow formally. So, it is interesting to 
learn to see that I, it’s a, when I talked to, at 
the trainings for my specific course, schools 
that don’t have access to [the same 
facilities } 

Um, my, when I, when I go to professional 
development outside the school district, I’ve 
been really impressed with the caliber of 
teachers, um, I’ve been put with. I think 
they are very smart, they’ve got really 
creative ideas, really interesting ideas, and 
it’s made me think, “Okay, IB has smart 
teachers.” Um, creative teachers, interesting 
teachers, interesting people. So, that has, has 
made me, um, feel happy that I’m part of it 
and interested in continuing. 

Um, it’s funny now that I’m thinking about 
and reflecting on a it a little bit, the formal 
interactions always make me, I always leave 
feeling very positively, um about what 
happened and, like about what the Program 
is. So, the conference that I went to the 
training was really positive. The colleagues 
were all rally supportive...so that was all 
really positive experience. 

You know, it’s nice when you interact with 
people at other schools saying, ““What we 
have, the problems we have are not unique.” 
They are everywhere, and I think that 
always just makes me feel better about our 
situation. 

My first, my first training was like that. It 
was, it once, there was an overwhelming 
amount of information. Uh, but at the same 
time, there was such a great cohort of 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


people....we definitely had that, that sense 
of, uh, camaraderie. In fact, we stayed in 
touch with, uh, several of the, um teachers 
that we went with for several years, as we 
were all kind of, building our program... 
You know...the IB does a great job with 
that [formal trainings]. Because....I think 
they respect the teachers’ time in that you 
know, you know, you are giving up your tie, 
and you’re coming to this, so we’re gonna 
treat you well. And that I’ve always 
appreciated very much. 

I went to my first training with a colleague I 
respect immensely and with whom I taught 
the senior literature course for number of 
years. We went to New Mexico to learn the 
rudiments of the IB literature course. I was 
impressed and intimidated by the amount of 
training, the serious tone of the workshop, 
the importance with which the presenters 
who represented IB regarded the training. I 
thought that this must really be something 
serious. I think at the time, I probably felt a 
little bit like I had walked out onto a ledge 
and I couldn’t simply backtrack. I 
committed to doing it, and I need to learn all 
this stuff in order to do it well. I was 
definitely a bit cowed when I found out 
exactly how much there was to do, the 
timeframe in which we need to do things, 
the various complicated assessments, such 
as an IOC. That was really the greatly 
intimidating thing. Being recorded in a 
literary commentary with the student. One 
interaction at this training stands out. We 
were working furiously to learn and apply 
the new material in groups in a very, very 
large room filled with teachers from around 
the country in the same position as we, on 
this beautiful campus in this beautiful 
building. At one point when the presenter, 
who was so intense, was telling us that if 
students missed the IOC, they simply failed 
and lost their diploma, my colleague, who is 
the heart of kindness, asked, “well, what if 
the student shows up, but becomes ill or 
something from the stress of the 
assignment?” And the presenter responded 
with a focused stare forward at us, “If the 
student passes out, you better tell him, ‘Hey, 
get up.’” This comment basically scared the 
crap out of me, and I thought, who are these 
IB people and why are they so incredibly 
inhumanly strict? At some point during that 
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In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


workshop, we also listened to a student give 
a sample IOC. Although she was somewhat 
less organized and she might’ve been, she 
was incredibly articulate and incredibly 
thorough with so much depth to her 
presentation. I remember it was on the poem 
“Valediction: Forbidding Mourning,” a very 
difficult poem. I thought she was wonderful. 
Then we discovered that she received a 
score of what amounted basically to a C. 
And, again, I was in disbelief. The standards 
seem so incredibly, unrealistically high, 
considering that we were dealing with high 
school students. At this point, I really 
wondered what I had gotten myself into. But 
we forged ahead. The other formal IB 
training site and more in Extended Essay. I 
have had one day trainings and weekend 
long trainings in essay to Extended Essay. 
These trainings have been problematic. The 
presenters have been enthusiastic and more 
or less informative. But every presenter I’ve 
heard has given misinformation, on at least 
one occasion glaringly so. At these 
presentations I have had to correct the 
presenters, because the misinformation they 
gave was so important. It was 
uncomfortable. But I still look forward to 
going to another Literature workshop this 
March for an update. Our own formal 
faculty meetings have been very helpful. I 
concur with those who say that it gives us a 
place to discuss particular students who 
might be struggling, it foments a kind of 
camaraderie and creates a kind of cohort 
among us, which I have really enjoyed. 
Overall, I’m certainly happy that IB takes its 
trainings seriously. I’ve learned simply to 
sort out the information from the 
misinformation. It’s become kind of routine 
to do so. I don’t feel that IB is very helpful 
in disseminating information that is new, so 
I’m glad they give the trainings, so that we 
can at least get updated. My MYP 
experience was not positive. The presenter 
treated us like children and spent so much 
time on ice-breaking activities that we didn’t 
get to the material we desperately needed to 
learn until the last part of the last day of the 
workshop. 
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Participant 


In-vivo Code (in red) 


Theard directly from students about, you 
know, struggles they were having or parts of 
the Program they didn’t like. Um, but by 
and large, you know, um, the excitement 
about their learning, the ownership over 
their learning, the empowerment that 
students gained over time with experience in 
the Program, you know, made it, made me 
feel very comfortable to be a public 
advocate for the Program....and frankly, the 
critiques of the program from students 
meant a lot to me. 

I love that we have this IB celebration where 
we give students an opportunity to reflect on 
their experience and what it means to them 
to come out the other side of it, even before 
they know whether they’ve gotten the 
diploma....I have a better understanding of 
that [the “enormity” of the students’ task in 
IBDP] now. I, I see my role differently. I’m 
not just a person who teaches [subject]. I 
need, I want to be an encourager for 
them...to try to help them figure out 
whether, whether it, whatever it is they’re 
struggling with....it’s also just trying to help 
them grow into the person that they are 
going to be. 

Thad a conversation very recently with a 
student...who struggled in 10" grade and 
also struggled enormously in 11" grade, and 
there were meetings...basically saying that 
the student should drop. Um, and this 
student, um, her evaluation of IB was, “This 
was the best thing for me” And this was 
after finishing all the exams....] don’t know 
if she’ll get the diploma or not....Um, but 
she, her perception was that....And then I 
realized, “Wait a minute. This has nothing 
to do with passing the Diploma Program. 
Well, um, you know, these kids...(crying). 
But the kids are incredible. I mean...they’re 
incredible. And, and you know, they keep in 
touch. They come back and visit. Um, and 
it’s just transforming them, or it transforms 
them in ways, they are so grateful, so, I’m 
just a believer that [it] is absolutely a 
powerful and productive and excellent tool 
for teaching these kids. 

I think, definitely. I was talking about the 
students being very articulate. They are also 
very open... Like, at the end of the program, 
they write you a little note or something 
where they say, “thank you,” or they sa 
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Student 
interactions 
taught 
valuable 
lessons, 
making 
perceptions 
of IBDP 
more positive 


Interacting 
with students 
has taught 
teachers 
valuable 
lessons about 
how to teach 
their courses, 
about the 
roles of 
students and 
teachers in 
the IBDP, and 
about how 
much the 
students value 
their 
participation 
in the 
Program, 
whether or 
not they 
achieve the 
diploma; 
these 
interactions 
have shaped 
the teachers’ 
perceptions of 
the IBDP 
positively. 


In-vivo Code (in red) Descriptive Code 


like, “I used to have a lot of [subject] 
anxiety, but, like, you helped me get over 
that feeling of, you know, helplessness I had 
in [subject],” or “I’ve never really enjoyed 
[subject] before, but now I feel like I have a 
greater...” Even if they don’t really still 
like it, they (laughs) have a greater 
appreciation for it, for the subject. So, those 
interactions made me feel good. 

The ability for me as a teacher to connect 
with students authentically in class and out 
of class was completely facilitated by IB.... 
And one other aspect of the program that I 
haven’t touched on yet that I think helps to 
develop these connections to is that there is 
a continuity. Um, like there is, what are they 
call it, concurrence of learning. Like, the 
fact that they’re going to be together in 
some classes for two years, often with the 
same teacher... It’s, it’s like, again, that 
small school feel where the teachers really 
know the students and the students really 
know the teachers, because you’re kind of 
all in it together for both of you. 

Yes, definitely. Definitely. First of all, 
because the first year I taught it, it was an 
experiment. And I kept asking the kids for 
feedback. And so, I’ve, and they gave me a 
lot of things that I implemented in the 
course.... It was, we had a very deep, 
meaningful conversations about not just the 
material, but, like, okay, you... You have to 
do this differently next year, or you have to 
do it this way, but you have to make the... 
Kids do this. Uh, and I’ve had, uh, so that 
was a very formative year for me. And I’ve 
always tried to include the students 
thereafter in creating, um, uh, though, you 
know, what we have to do and how we do 
it.... And, and so, that, that really has helped 
me change the course. 

... [do weekly afterschool meetings with 
my IB cohort. Um, and those are the times, 
I, I mentioned earlier how I like seeing them 
support each other.... So, and, as a way to, 
um, sort of support them, and, and make 
sure that they are ready, and get that extra, 
um, just IB time and have those discussions. 
That’s why I created those weekly meetings. 
And, uh, I found that they really make a 
difference for the kids. They have actually 
been, they’ve been doing better on their 
exam since I started doing that, because, 
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they’re getting the enrichment. But it, it also 
gives us time to just talk about exams and 
understanding instructions and what they 
need to do and, and all of that. 

Yeah, I think that when I, um, especially the 
IB students that, um, you know, you hear 
the end of the year, that, you know, there’s 
so glad they did it.... But, you know, they 
made it through and they are a better person 
for it, and they really, and, you know, were 
glad that they had that opportunity. Like, 
that has made, um, you know, a lot of 
difference, uh, for me as an educator, like, 
wanting the best for students and, and 
whatnot. And I see that’s a venue that 
provides that for our students. 

I have had some interactions that have 
influenced my perceptions of the 
program....I have been impressed with what 
I hear about students who do not actually 
receive the IB diploma, who then say that 
their participation in the program was still 
very worthwhile....I have had the 
experience with students who worked very, 
very hard and IB and who were kind of 
model students for the program who did not 
get the diploma. This has impacted me 
greatly, but just to make me disappointed in 
the program....I have also had the 
experience of students who seem to be 
heading towards not getting the diploma, 
because of lack of motivation or lack of 
focus, who then achieve the diploma 
anyway. But again, this is not direct 
interactions with students. Overall, a huge 
impression has been made on me by hearing 
students at the end of year celebration talk 
about their experience in IB. This...really 
caused me to understand more deeply what 
it means to be an IB teacher and to refocus 
my efforts at the task. I did not know until I 
went to this first celebration, which I believe 
initially occurred sometime after the first 
year, although I could be mistaken. I was 
really moved and a bit overwhelmed by the 
sincerity of the students in describing their 
struggles, their bonds with one another, how 
much they were inspired by their teachers, 
and how glad they were to have done the 
program. This has had a lasting impact on 
me. 


Source: Compiled from Interview Responses 
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